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THE SOWERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
A WINTER SCENE. 


BETWEEN Petersburg and the sea there are several 
favourite islands more or less assigned to the foreigners 
residing in the Russian capital. Here the English 
live, and in summer the familiar cries of the tennis- 
lawn may be heard, while in winter snow-shoeing, 
skating, and tobogganing hold merry sway. . 

It was here, namely on the island of Christeffsky, 
that a great ice fée was held on the day preceding 
the departure ofthe Howard-Alexis household for 
Tver. The /éfe was given by one of the foreign 
ambassadors, a gentleman whose wife was accredited 
to the first place in Petersburg society. It was ab- 
solutely necessary, Steinmetz averred, for the whole 
Howard-Alexis party to put in an appearance. 
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The féle was supposed to begin at four in the 
afternoon, and by five o’clock all St. Petersburg—all, 
cest à dire, worthy of mention in that aristocratic 
city—had arrived. One may be sure Claude de 
Chauxville arrived early, in beautiful furs, with a 
pair of silver-plated skates under his arm. He was 
an influential member of the Cercle des Patineurs in 
Paris. Steinmetz arrived soon after, to look on, as 
he told his many friends. He was, he averred, too 
stout to skate and too heavy for the little iron sleds 
on the ice-hills. 

“No, no!” he said, “there is nothing left for me 
but to watch. I shall watch De Chauxville,” he 
added, turning to that graceful skater with a grim 
smile. De Chauxville nodded and laughed. 

“You have been doing that any time these twenty 
years, mon ami,” he said, as he stood upright on his 
skates and described an easy little figure on the out- 
side edge backwards. 

“And have always found you on slippery ground.” 

“And never a fall,” said De Chauxville over his 
shoulder, as he shot away across the brilliantly lighted 
pond. ‘ 

+ It was quite dark. A young moon was rising 
over the city, throwing out in dark relief against the 
sky a hundred steeples and domes. The long, thin 
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spire of the Fortress Church—the tomb of the 
Romanoffs—shot up into the heavens like a spear. 
Near at hand, a thousand electric lights and coloured 
lanterns, cunningly swung on the branches of the 
pines, made a veritable fairyland. The ceaseless 
song of the skates, on ice as hard as iron, mingled 
with the strains of a band playing in a kiosk with 
open windows. From the ice-hills came the swishing 
scream of the iron runners down the terrific slope. 
The Russians are a people of great emotions. There 
is a candour in their recognition of the needs of the 
senses which does not obtain in our self-conscious 
nature. 

These strangely constituted people of the North— 
a budding nation, a nation which shall some day 
overrun the world—are easily intoxicated. And 
there is a deliberation about their methods of seek- 
ing this enjoyment which appears at times almost 
brutal. There is nothing more characteristic than 
the ice-hill. 

Imagine a slope as steep as a roof, paved with 
solid blocks of ice, which are subsequently frozen 
together by flooding with water; imagine a sledge 
with steel runners polished like a knife; imagine ,a 
thousand lights on either side of this glittering path, 
and you have some idea of an ice-hill. It is certainly 
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Fi the strongest form of excitement imaginable—next, 
perhaps, to whale-fishing. 
There is no question of breathing, once the sledge 
has been started by the attendant. The sensation is 
somewhat suggestive of a fall from a balloon, and | 
f yet one goes to the top again, as surely as the | 
f drunkard will return to his bottle. Fox-hunting is 
| child’s play to it, and yet grave men have prayed 
that they might die in pink. 
Steinmetz was standing at the foot of the ice-hill 


a 


when an arm was slipped within his. 
«Will you take me down?” asked Maggie Dela- 
| field. 
i He turned and smiled at her—fresh and bloom- 
ing in her furs. 
F “No, my dear young lady. But thank you for 
i suggesting it.” 
“Is it very dangerous?” 
“Very. But I think you ought to try it. It is a 
revelation. It is an epoch in your life. When I was 


where I was not known, and spend hours of the 

keenest enjoyment. Where is Paul?” | 
. “He has just gone over there with Etta.” 

| “She refuses to go?” 

j “Yes,” answered Maggie. 


i a younger man I used to sneak away to an ice-hill 
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Steinmetz looked down at his companion with his 
smile of quiet resignation. 


“You tell me you are afraid of mice,” he said. 


“I hate mice,” she replied. “Yes—I suppose I 
am afraid of them.” 


“The Princess is not afraid of ra¢s—she is afraid 
of very little, the Princess, and yet she will not go on 
the ice-hill. What strange creatures, Mademoiselle! 
Come, let us look for Paul. He is the only man 
who may be trusted to take you down.” 


They found Paul and Etta together in one of 
the brilliantly lighted kiosks where refreshments were 
being served, all hot and steaming, by fur-clad 
servants. It was a singular scene. If a coffee-cup 
was left for a few moments on the table by the 
watchful servitors, the spoon froze to the saucer. 
The refreshments—bread and butter, dainty sand- 
wiches of caviare, of pâżé de foie gras, of a thousand 
Delicatessen from Berlin and Petersburg—were kept 
from freezing on hot-water dishes. The whole scene 
was typical of life in the northern capital, where 
wealth wages a successful fight against climate. Open 
fires burned brilliantly in iron tripods within the 
doorway of the tent, and at intervals in the gardens. 
In a large hall a string band consoled those whose 
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years or lungs would not permit of the more vigorous 
outdoor entertainments. 

Steinmetz made known to Paul Maggie’s desire 
to risk her life on the ice-hills, and gallantly proposed 
to take care of the Princess until his return. 
| “Then,” said Etta gaily, “you must skate. It is | 
i much too cold to stand about. They are going to 
| dance a cotillon.” 

“If it is your command, Princess, I obey with 
j alacrity.” 

Etta spoke rapidly, looking round her all the 
while with the bright enjoyment which overspreads 
| the faces of some women at almost any form of 
N entertainment, provided there be music, brilliant 
} i lights, and a crowd of people. Etta’s eyes gleamed 
i with excitement. She was beautifully dressed in 
furs, which adornment she was tall and stately 
enough to carry to full advantage. She held her 
graceful head with regal hauteur, every inch a 
| princess. She was enjoying her keenest pleasure—a 
j social triumph. No whisper escaped her, no glance, 


Jii 


i no nudge of admiring or envious notice. On Stein- 
| metz’s arm she passed out of the tent; the touch of 
her hand on his sleeve reminded him of a thorough- 
i bred horse stepping on to turf, so full of life, of 
| electric thrill, of excitement was it. But then Karl 
| f 
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Steinmetz was a cynic. No one else could have 
thought of comparing Etta’s self-complaisant humour 
to that of a horse in a racing paddock. 

They procured skates and glided off hand in 
hand, equally proficient, equally practised, maybe on 
this same lake; for both had learnt to skate in Russia. 

They talked only of the present, of the brilliancy 
of the féte, of the music, of the thousand lights. 
Etta was quite incapable of thinking or talking of 
any other subject at that moment. 

Steinmetz distinguished Claude de Chauxville 
easily enough, and avoided him with some success 
for a short time. But De Chauxville soon caught 
sight of them. 

“Here is Monsieur de Chauxville,” said Etta, with 
a pleased ring in her voice, “Leave me with him. 
I expect you are tired.” 

“I am not tired, but I am obedient,” replied 
Steinmetz, as the Frenchman came up with his fur 
cap in his hand, bowing gracefully. Claude de 
Chauxville usually overdid things. There is some- 
thing honest in a clumsy bow which had no place 
in his courtly obeisance. 

Although Steinmetz continued to skate in a 
leisurely way, he also held to his original intention 
of looking on. He saw Paul and Maggie come back 
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to the edge of the lake, accompanied by an English 
lady of some importance in Russia, with whom Maggie 
presently went away to the concert-room. 

Steinmetz glided up to Paul, who was lighting a 
cigarette at the edge of the pond, where an attendant 
stood by an open wood-fire with cigarettes and hot 
beverages. 

“Get a pair of skates,” said the German, “This 
ice is marvellous—colossa-a-a-l.” 

He amused himself with describing figures until 
Paul joined him. ; 

“Where is Etta?” asked the Prince at once. 

“Over there, with De Chauxville.” 

Paul said nothing for a few moments. They 
skated side by side round the lake. It was too cold 
to stand still even for a minute. 

“I told you,” remarked Paul at length, “that that 
fellow is coming to Thors.” 

“I wish he would go to the devil,” said Steinmetz. 

“No doubt he will in time,’ answered Paul 
carelessly. 

“Yes; but not soon enough. I assure you, Paul, 
I do not like it. We are just in that position that 
the least breath of suspicion will get us into endless 
trouble. The authorities know that Stepan Lanovitch 
has escaped. At any moment the Charity League 
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scandal may be resuscitated. We do not want 
fellows like De Chauxville prowling about. I know 
the man. He is a scoundrel who would sell his 
immortal soul if he could get a bid for it. What is 
he coming to Thors for? He is not a sportsman; 
why, he would be afraid of a cock pheasant, though b 
he would be plucky enough among the hens. You 
don’t imagine he is in love with Catrina, do you?” 

“No,” said Paul sharply, “I don’t.” 

Steinmetz raised his bushy eyebrows. Etta and 
De Chauxville skated past them at that moment, 
laughing gaily. 

“I have been thinking about it,” went on Stein- 
metz, “and I have come to the conclusion that our 
friend hates you personally. He has a grudge of 
some sort against you. Of course he hates me, ce/a 
va sans dire. He has come to Russia to watch us. 

That I am convinced of. He has come here bent | 
on mischief. It may be that he is hard up and is E 
to be bought. He is always to be bought, ce bon d 
De Chauxville, at a price. We shall see.” tJ 

Steinmetz paused and glanced at Paul. He 
could not tell him more. He could not tell him 
that his wife had sold the Charity League papers to 
those. who wanted them. He could not tell him all 
that he knew of Etta’s past. None of these things $ 
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could Karl Steinmetz, in his philosophy, tell to the 
person whom they most concerned. And who are 
we that we may hold him wrong? The question of 
telling and withholding is not to be dismissed in a 
few words. But it seems very certain that there is 
too much telling, too much speaking out and too 
little holding in, in these days of much publicity. 
There is a school of speakers-out, and would: to 
heaven they would learn to hold their tongues! 
There is a school for calling spades by no other 
name, and they have still to learn that the world is 
by no means interested in their chatter of shovels. 

Karl Steinmetz was a man who formed his 
opinion on the best basis—namely, experience, and 
that had taught him that a bold reticence does less 
harm to one’s neighbour than a weak volubility. 

Paul was an easy subject for such treatment. 
His own method inclined to err on the side of reti- 
cence. He gave few confidences and asked none, 
as is the habit of Englishmen. 

“Well,” he said, “I do not suppose he will stay 
long at Thors, and I know that he will not stay at 
all at Osterno. Besides, what harm can he actually 
do to us? He cannot well go about making in- 
quiries. To begin with, he knows no Russian.” 

“I doubt that,” put in Steinmetz. 
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“And even’ if he does, he cannot come poking 
about in Osterno. Catrina will give him no infor- 
mation. Maggie hates him. You and I know him. 
There is only the Countess.” 

“Who will tell him all she knows! She would 
render that service to a droski driver.” 

Paul shrugged his shoulders. 

There was no mention of Etta. They stood side 
by side, both thinking of her, both looking at her, 
as she skated with De Chauxville. There lay the 
danger, and they both knew it. But she was the 
wife of one of them, and their lips were necessarily 
sealed. 

“And it will be permitted,” Claude de Chaux- 
ville happened to be saying at that moment, “that I 
call and pay my respects to an exiled princess?” 

“There will be difficulties,” answered Etta, in 
that tone which makes it necessary to protest that 
difficulties are nothing under some circumstances— 
which De Chauxville duly protested with much fer- 
vour. 

“You think that twenty miles of snow would 
deter me,” he said. 

“Well, they might.” 

“They might if—well——” 

He left the sentence unfinished—the last re- 
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source of the sneak and the coward who wishes to 
reserve to himself the letter of the denial in the 
spirit of the meanest lie. 


CHAPTER I. 
HOME, 


A TEARING, howling wind from the north—from 
the boundless snow-clad plains of Russia that lie 
between the Neva and the Yellow Sea; a grey sky 
washed over as with a huge brush dipped in dirty 
whiting; and the plains of Tver a spotless, dazzling 
level of snow. 

The snow was falling softly and steadily—fall- 
ing, as it never falls in England, in little more than 
fine powder, with a temperature forty degrees below 
freezing point. A drift—constant, restless, never 
altering—sped over the level plain like the dust on 
a high-road before a steady wind. This white scud 
—a flying scud of frozen water—was singularly like 
the scud that is blown from the crest of the waves 
by a cyclone in the China Seas. Any object that 
broke the wind—a stunted pine, a broken tree-trunk, 
a Government road-post—had at its leeward side a 
high, narrow snow-drift tailing off to the dead level 
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of the plain. Where the wind dropped the snow 
rose at once. But these objects were few and far 
between. The deadly monotony of the scene—the 
trackless level, the preposterous dimensions of the 
plain, the sense of distance that is conveyed only by 
the steppe and the great desert of Gobi when the 
snow lies on it—all these tell the same grim truth 
to all who look on them, the old truth that man is 
but a small thing and his life but the flower of 


grass. 
Across the plain of Tver, before the north wind, 


a single sleigh was tearing as fast as horse could lay 
hoof to ground—a sleigh driven by Paul Alexis, and 
the track of it was as a line drawn from point to 
point across a map. 

A striking feature of the winter of Northern 
Russia is the glorious uncertainty of its snowfalls. 
At Tver the weather-wise had said: 

“The snow has not all fallen yet. More is com- 
ing. It is yellow in the sky, although March is 
nearly gone.” 

The landlord of the hotel (a good enough rest- 
ing-place facing the broad Volga) had urged upon 
Monsieur le Prince the advisability of waiting, as is 
the way of landlords all the world over. But Etta 


had shown a strange restlessness, a petulant desire 
2* 
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to hurry forward at all risks. She hated Tver; the 
hotel was uncomfortable, there was an unhealthy 
smell about the place. 


Paul acceded readily enough to her wishes. He 
rather liked Tver. In a way he was proud of this 
busy town—a centre of Russian civilisation. He 
would have liked Etta to be favourably impressed 
with it, as any prejudice would naturally reflect 
upon Osterno, a hundred and forty miles across the 
steppe. But with a characteristic silent patience he 
made the necessary preparations for an immediate 
start. 


The night express from St. Petersburg had de- 
posited them on the platform in the early morning. 
Steinmetz had preceded them. Closed sleighs from 
Osterno were awaiting them. A luxurious breakfast 
was prepared at the hotel. Relays of horses were 
posted along the road. The journey to Osterno had 
been carefully planned and arranged by Steinmetz 
—a king among organisers. The sleigh drive across 
the steppe was to be accomplished in ten hours. 


The snow had begun to fall as they clattered 
across the floating bridge of Tver. It had fallen 
ever since, and the afternoon lowered gloomily. In 
America such visitations are called “blizzards,” here 
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in Russia it is merely “the snow.” The freezing 
wind is taken as a matter of course. 

At a distance of one hundred miles from Tver, 
the driver of the sleigh containing Etta, Maggie, and 
Paul had suddenly rolled off his perch. His hands 
were frost-bitten; a piteous blue face peered out at 
his master through ice-laden eye-brows, moustache, 
and beard. In a moment Maggie was out in the 
snow beside the two men, while Etta hastily closed 
the door. 

“He is all right,” said Paul; “it is only the cold. 
Pour some brandy into his mouth while I hold the 
ice aside. Don’t take off your gloves. The flask 
will stick to your fingers.” 

Maggie obeyed with her usual breezy readiness, 
turning to nod reassurance to Etta, who, truth to 
tell, had pulled up the rime-covered windows, shutting 
out the whole scene. 

“He must come inside,” said Maggie. “We are 
nice and warm with all the hot-water cans.” 

Paul looked rather dubiously towards the sleigh. 

“You can carry him, I suppose?” said the girl 
cheerfully. “He is not very big—he is all fur coat.” 

Etta looked rather disgusted, but made no ob- 
jection, while Paul lifted the frozen man into the 
seat he had just vacated. 
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“When you are cold I will drive,” cried Maggie, 
as Paul shut the door. “I should love it.” 

Thus it came about that a single sleigh was 
speeding across the plain of Tver. 

Paul, with the composure that comes of a large 
experience, gathered the reins in his two hands, 
driving with both and with extended arms, after the 
manner of Russian yemschiks. For a man must ac- 
commodate himself to circumstance, and fingerless 
gloves are not conducive to a finished style of hand- 
ling the ribbons. 

This driver knew that the next station was 
twenty miles off; that at any moment the horses 
might break down or plunge into a drift. He knew 
that in the event of such emergencies it would be 
singularly easy for four people to die of cold within 
a few miles of help. But he had faced such pos- 
sibilities a hundred times before in this vast country, 
where the standard price of a human life is no great 
sum. He was not, therefore, dismayed, but rather 
took delight in battling with strong elements, as all 
strong men should, and most of them, thank Heaven, 
do. 

Moreover, he battled successfully, and before 
the moon was well up drew rein outside the village 
of Osterno, to accede at last to the oft-repeated 
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prayer of the driver that he might return to his 
task. 

“It is not meet,” the man had gruffly said when- 
ever a short halt was made to change horses, “that 
a great prince should drive a yemschik.” 

“It cannot be helped,” answered Paul simply. 

Then he clambered into the sleigh and drew up 
the windows, hiding his head as he drove through 
his own village, where every life depended on his 
charity. 

They were silent, for the ladies were tired and 
cold. 

“We shall soon be there,” said Paul reassuringly. 
But he did not lower the windows and look out, as 
any man might have wished to do, on returning to 
the place of his birth. 

Maggie sat back, wrapped in her furs. She was 
meditating over the events of the day, and more 
particularly over a certain skill, a quickness of touch, 
a deft handling of stricken men which she had noted 
far out on the snowy steppe a few hours earlier. 
Paul was a different man when he had to deal with 
pain and sickness; he was quicker, brighter, full of 
confidence in himself. For the great sympathy was 
his—that love of the neighbour which is thrown like 
a mantle over the shoulders of some men, making 
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them different from their fellows, securing to them 
the love of great and small which, perchance, follows 
some when they are dead to that place where a 
human testimony may not be vain. 

At the castle all was in readiness for the Prince 
and Princess, their departure from Tver having been 
telegraphed. On the threshold of the great house, 
before she had entered the magnificent hall, Etta’s 
eyes brightened, her fatigue vanished. She played 
her part before the crowd of bowing servants with 
that forgetfulness of mere bodily fatigue which is ex- 
pected of princesses and other great ladies. She 
swept up the broad staircase, leaning on Paul’s arm, 
with a carriage, a presence, a dazzling wealth of 
beauty, which did not fail to impress the onlookers. 
Whatever Etta may have failed to bring to Paul 
Howard-Alexis as a wife, she made him a matchless 
princess. 

He led her straight through the drawing-room to 
her suite of rooms. These consisted of an ante- 
room, a small drawing-room, and her private apart- 
ments beyond. 

Paul stopped in the drawing-room, looking round 
with a simple satisfaction in all that had been done 
by his orders for Etta’s comfort. 

“These,” he said, “are your rooms.” 
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He was no adept at turning a neat phrase—at 
reeling off a pretty, honeymoon welcome. Perhaps 
he expected her to express delight, to come to him, 
possibly, and kiss him, as some women would have 
done. 

She looked round critically. 

“Yes,” she said, “they are very nice.” 

She crossed the room and drew aside the curtain 
that covered the double-latticed windows. The room 
was so warm that there was no rime on the panes. 
She gave a little shudder, and he went to her side, 
putting his arm around her. 

Below them, stretching away beneath the brilliant 
moonlight, lay the country that was his inheritance, 
an estate as large as a large English county. Im- 
mediately beneath them, at the foot of the great rock 
upon which the castle was built, nestled the village 
of Osterno—straggling, squalid. 

“Oh!” she said dully, “this is Siberia. This is 
terrible.” 

It had never presented itself to him in that light, 
the wonderful stretch of country over which they 
were looking. 

“Tt is not so bad,” he said, “in the daylight.” 

And that was all; for he had no persuasive tongue. 

“That is the village,” he went on after a little 
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pause. “Those are the people who look to us to 
help them in their fight against terrible odds. I 
hoped—that you would be interested in them.” 

She looked down curiously at the little wooden 
huts, half buried in the snow; the smoking chimneys; 
the twinkling curtainless windows. 

“What do you expect me to do?” she asked in 
a queer voice. 

He looked at her in a sort of wonderment. Per- 
haps it seemed to him that a woman should have no 
need to ask such a question. 

“It is a long story,” he said; “I will tell you 
about it another time. You are tired now, after your 
journey.” 

His arm slipped from her waist. They stood 
side by side. And both were conscious of a feeling 
of difference. They were not the same as they had 
been in London. The atmosphere of Russia seemed 
to have had some subtle effect upon them. 

Etta turned and sat slowly down on a low chair 
before the fire. She had thrown her furs aside, and 
they lay in a luxurious heap on the floor. The maids, 
hearing that the Prince and the Princess were to- 
gether, waited silently in the next room behind the 
closed door. 

“I think I had better hear it now,” said Etta. 
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“But you are tired,” protested her husband. 
“You should rest until dinner time.” 


“No; I am not tired.” 


He came towards her and stood with one elbow 
on the mantelpiece, looking down at her—a strong 
man, who had already forgotten his feat of endurance 
of a few hours earlier. 


“These people,” he said, “would die of starvation 
and cold and sickness if we did not help them. It 
is simply impossible for them in the few months that 
they can work the land to cultivate it so as to yield 
any more than their taxes. They are overtaxed, 
and no one cares. The army must be kept up and 
a huge Civil Service, and no one cares what happens 
to the peasants. Some day the peasants musé turn, 
but not yet. It is a question for all Russian land- 
owners to face, and nobody faces it. If anyone 
tries to improve the condition of his peasants—they 
were happier a thousand times as serfs—the bureau- 
crats of Petersburg mark him down and he is forced 
to leave the country. The whole fabric of this 
Government is rotten, but everyone, except the 
peasants, would suffer by its fall, and therefore it 
stands.” 


Etta was staring into the fire. It was impossible 


to say whether she heard with comprehension or not. 
Paul went on: 

“There is nothing left, therefore, but to do good 
by stealth. I studied medicine with that view. Stein- 
metz has scraped and economised the working of the 
estate for the same purpose. The Government will 
not allow us to have a doctor; they prevent us from 
organising relief and education on anything like an 
adequate scale. They do it all by underhand means. 
They have not the pluck to oppose us openly. For 
years we have been doing what we can. We have 
almost eradicated cholera. They do not die of star- 
vation now. And they are learning—very slowly, 
but still they are learning. We—I—thought you 
might be interested in your people; you might want 
to help.” 

She gave a short little nod. There was a sug- 
gestion of suspense in her whole being and attitude, 
as if she were waiting to hear something which she 
knew could not be avoided. 

“A few years ago,” he went on, “a gigantic scheme 
was set on foot. I told you a little about it—the 
Charity League.” 

‘Her lips moved, but no sound came from them, 
so she nodded a second time. A tiny carriage clock 
on the mantelpiece struck seven, and she looked up 
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in a startled way, as if the sound had frightened her. 
The castle was quite still. Silence seemed to brood 
over the old walls. 


“That fell through,” he went on, “as I told you. 
It was betrayed. Stepan Lanovitch was banished. 
He has escaped, however; Steinmetz has seen him. 
He succeeded in destroying some of the papers be- 
fore the place was searched after the robbery—one 
paper in particular. If he had not destroyed that, 
I should have been banished. I was one of the 
leaders of the Charity League. Steinmetz and I got 
the thing up. It would have been for the happiness 
of millions of peasants if it had not been betrayed. 
In time—we shall find out who did it.” 

He paused. He did not say what he would do 
when he had found out. 


Etta was staring into the fire. Her lips were dry. 
She hardly seemed to be breathing. 

“It is possible,” he went on in his strong, quiet, 
inexorable voice, “that Stepan Lanovitch knows now.” 

Etta did not move. She was staring into the fire 
—staring—staring. 

Then she slowly fainted, rolling from the low chair 
to the fur hearthrug. 

Paul picked her up like a child and carried her 
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to the bedroom, where the maids were waiting to 
dress her. 

“Your mistress has fainted,” he said, “from the 
fatigue of the journey.” 

And, with his practised medical knowledge, he 
himself tended her. 


CHAPTER III. 
OSTERNO. 


“ALways gay; always gay!” laughed Steinmetz, 
rubbing his broad hands together and looking down 
into the face of Maggie, who was busy at the break- 
fast-table. 

“Ves,” answered the girl, glancing towards Paul, 
leaning against the window reading his letters. “Yes, 
always gay. Why not?” 

Karl Steinmetz saw the glance. It was one of 
the little daily incidents that one sees and half for- 
gets. He only half forgot it. 

“Why not, indeed?” he answered. “And you 
will be glad to hear that Ivanovitch is as ready as 
yourself this morning to treat the matter as a joke. 
He is none the worse for his freezing and all the 
better for his experience. You have added another 
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friend, my dear young lady, to a list which is, doubt- 
less, a very long one.” 

“He is a nice man,” answered Maggie. 

“T hope the Princess is not overtired,” went on 
Steinmetz, with a certain formal politeness which 
seemed to accompany any mention of Etta’s name. 

“Not at all, thank you,” replied Etta herself, 
coming into the room at that moment. She looked 
fresh and self-confident. “On the contrary, I am 
full of energy and eagerness to explore the castle. 
One naturally takes an interest in one’s baronial 
halls.” 

With this she walked slowly to the window. She 
stood there looking out, and everyone in the room 
was watching. On looking for the first time on the 
same view a few moments earlier, Maggie had ut- 
tered a little cry of surprise, and had then remained 
silent. Etta looked out of the window and said no- 
thing. It was a most singular outlook—weird, un- 
couth, prehistoric, as some parts of the earth still 
are. The castle was built on the edge of a perpen- 
dicular cliff. On this side it was impregnable. Any 
object dropped from the breakfast-room window would 
fall a clear two hundred feet to the brawling Oster 
River. The rock was black, and shining like the 
topmost crags of an Alpine mountain where snow 
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and ice have polished the bare stone. Beyond and 
across the river lay the boundless steppe—a sheet of 
virgin snow. 

Etta stood looking over this to the far horizon, 
where the white snow and the grey sky softly merged 
into one. Her first remark was characteristic, as 
first and last remarks usually are. 

“And as far as you can see is yours?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” answered Paul simply. 

The observation attracted Steinmetz’s attention. 
He went to another window, and looked across the 
waste critically, 

“Four times as far as we can see is his,” he 
said. 

Etta looked out slowly and comprehensively, ab- 
sorbing it all like a long sweet drink. There was no 
hereditary calmness in her sense of possession. 

“And where is Thors?” she asked. 

Paul stretched out his arm, pointing with a lean, 
steady finger. “It lies out there,” he answered. 

Another of the little incidents that are only half 
forgotten. Some of the persons assembled in that 
room remembered the pointing finger long after- 
wards. 

“It makes one feel very small,” said Etta, turning 
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to the breakfast-table—“at no time a pleasant sen- 
sation.” 

“Do you know,” she said, after a little pause, “I 
think it probable that I shall become very fond of 
Osterno, but I wish it were nearer to civilisation.” 

Paul looked pleased. Steinmetz had a queer 
expression on his face. Maggie murmured some- 
thing about one’s surroundings making but little 
difference to one’s happiness, and the subject was 
wisely shelved. 

After breakfast Steinmetz withdrew. 

“Now,” said Paul, “shall I show you the old 
place, you and Maggie?” 

Etta signified her readiness, but Maggie said that 
she had letters to write, that Etta could show her 
the castle another time, when the men were out 
shooting perhaps. 

“But,” said Etta, “I shall do it horribly badly, 
They are not my ancestors, you know. I shall attach 
the stories to the wrong people, and locate the ghost 
in the wrong room. You will be wise to take Paul’s 
guidance.” 

“No, thank. you,” replied Maggie, quite firmly 
and frankly. “TI feel inclined to write; and the feel- 
ing is rare, so I must take advantage of it.” 

The girl looked at her cousin with something in 
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her honest blue eyes that almost amounted to wonder. 
Etta was always surprising her. There was a whole 
gamut of feeling, an octave of callow, half-formed 
girlish instincts, of which Etta seemed to be deprived. 
If she had ever had them, no trace was left of their 
whilom presence. At first Maggie had flatly refused 
to come to Russia. When Paul pressed her to do 
so, she accepted with a sort of wonder. There was 
something which she did not understand. 

The same instinct made her refuse now to ac- 
company Paul and Etta over their new home. Again 
Etta pressed her, showing her lack of some feeling 
which Maggie indefinitely knew she ought to have 
had. This time Paul made no sign. He added no 
word to Etta’s persuasions, but stood gravely looking 
at his wife. : 

When the door had closed behind them Maggie 
stood for some minutes by the window looking out 
over the snowclad plain and the rugged, broken 
rocks beneath her. 

Then she turned to the writing-table. She reso- 
lutely took pen and paper, but the least thing seemed 
to distract her attention—the coronet on the note- 
paper cost her five minutes of far-off reflection. She’ 
took up the pen again, and wrote “Dear Mother.” 
The room grew darker. Maggie looked up. The 
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snow had begun again. It was driving past the 
window with a silent, purposeful monotony. The 
girl drew the writing-case towards her. She examined 
the pen critically and dipped it into the ink. But 
she added nothing to the two words already written. 

The castle of Osterno is almost unique in the 
particular that one roof covers the ancient and the 
modern buildings. The vast reception-rooms, worthy 
of the name of state-rooms, adjoin the small stone- 
built apartments of the fortress which Paul’s ancestors 
had held against the Tartars. This grimmer side of 
the building Paul reserved to the last for reasons of 
his own, and Etta’s manifest delight in the grandeur 
of the more modern apartments fully rewarded him. 
Here, again, that side of her character manifested 
itself which has already been shown. She was 
dazzled and exhilarated by the splendour of it all, 
and the immediate effect was a feeling of affection 
towards the man to whom this belonged, who was in 
act, if not in word, laying it at her feet. 

When they passed from the lofty rooms to the 
dimmer passages of the old castle, Etta’s spirits 
visibly dropped, her interest slackened. He told her 
of tragedies enacted in bygone times—such ancient 


tales of violent death and broken hearts as attach: 


themselves to grey stone walls and dungeon keeps. 
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She only half listened, for her mind was busy with 
the splendours they had left behind, with the pur- 
poses to which such splendours could be turned. 
And the sum-total of her thoughts was gratified 
vanity. 

Her bright presence awakened the gloom of ages 
within the dimly-lit historical rooms. Her laugh 
sounded strangely light and frivolous and shallow in 
the silence of the ages which had brooded within 
these walls since the days of Tamerlane. It was 
perhaps the greatest tragedy of the Alexis family, 
this beautiful tragedy that walked by the side of 
Paul. 

“I am glad your grandfather brought French 
architects here and built the modern side,” she said. 
“These rooms are, of course, very interesting, but 
gloomy—horribly gloomy, Paul. There is a smell of 
ghosts and dulness,” 

“All the same, I like these rooms,” answered 
Paul. “Steinmetz and I used to live entirely on this 
side of the house. This is the smoking-room. We 
shot those bears, and all the deer. That is a wolf’s 
head. He killed a keeper before I finished him off.” 

Etta looked at her husband with a curious little 
smile, She sometimes felt proud of him, despite the 
ever-present knowledge that, intellectually speaking, 
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she was his superior. There was something strong 
and simple and manly, in a sort of medizval way, 
that pleased her in this big husband of hers. 

“And how did you finish him off?” she asked. 

“I choked him. That bear knocked me down, 
but Steinmetz shot him. We were four days out 
in the open after that elk. This is a lynx—a queer 
face—rather like De Chauxville; the dogs killed him.” 

“But why do you not paper the room,” asked 
Etta, with a shiver, “instead of this gloomy panelling? 
It is so mysterious and creepy. Quite suggestive of 
secret passages.” 

“There are no secret passages,” answered Paul. 
“But there is a room behind here. This is the door. 
I will show it to you presently. I have things in 
there I want to show you. I keep all my medicines 
and appliances in there. It is our secret surgery 
and office. In that room the Charity League was 
organised.” 

Etta turned away suddenly and went to the 
narrow window, where she sat on a low window-seat, 
looking down into the snowclad depths. 

“I did not know you were a doctor,” she said. 

«I doctor the peasants,” replied Paul, “in a rough 
and ready way. I took my degree on purpose. 
But, of course, they do not know that it is I; they 
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think I am a doctor from Moscow. I put on an old 
coat and wear a scarf, so that they cannot see my 
face. I only go to them at night. It would never 
do for the Government to know that we attempt to 
do good to the peasants. We have to keep it a 
secret even from the people themselves. And they 
hate us. They groan and hoot when we drive 
through the village. But they never attempt to do 
us any harm; they are too much afraid of us.” 

When Etta rose and came towards him her face 
was colourless, 

“Let me see this room,” she said. 

He opened the door and followed her into the 
apartment, which has already been described. Here 
he told further bald details of the work he had at- 
tempted to do. It is to be feared that he made 
neither an interesting nor a romantic story of it. 
There were too many details—too much statistic, 
and no thrilling realism whatever. The experiences 
of a youthful curate in Bethnal Green would have 
made high tragedy beside the tale that this man 
told his wife of the land upon which God has as- 
suredly laid His curse—Aceldama, the field of blood. 

Etta listened, and, despite herself, she became 
interested. She was sitting in the chair usually oc- 
cupied by Steinmetz. There was a faint aroma of 
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tobacco smoke. The atmosphere of the room was 
manly and energetic. 

Paul showed her his simple stores of medicine 
—the old coat, saturated with disinfectants, which 
had become the recognised outward sign of the 
Moscow Doctor. 

“And do other people, other noblemen, try to do 
this sort of thing too?” asked Etta at length. 

“Catrina Lanovitch does,” replied Paul. 

“What! the girl with the hair?” 

“Ves,” answered Paul. He had never noticed 
Catrina’s hair. Etta’s appraising eye had seen.more 
in one second than Paul had perceived in twenty years. 

“Yes,” he answered. “But, of course, she is 
handicapped.” 

“By her appearance?” 

“No; by her circumstances. Her name is suf- 
ficient to handicap her every movement in this 
country. But she does a great deal. She—she 
found me out, confound her!” 

Etta had risen; she was looking curiously at the 
cupboard where Paul’s infected clothes were hanging. 
He had forbidden her to go near it. She turned and 
looked at him. 

“Found you out! How?” she asked, with a queer 
smile. 
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“Saw through my disguise.” 

“Yes—she would do that!” said Etta aloud to 
herself. 

“What is this door?” she asked, after a pause. 

“Tt leads to an inner room,” replied Paul, “where 
Steinmetz usually works.” 

He passed in front of her and opened the door. 
As he was doing so Etta went on in the train of her 
thoughts: 

“So Catrina knows.” 

“Yeu” 

“And no one else?” 

Paul made no answer; for he had passed on into 
the smaller room, where Steinmetz was seated at a 
writing-table. 

“Except, of course, Herr Steinmetz?” Etta went 
on interrogatively. 

“Madame,” said the German, looking up with his 
pleasant smile, “I know everything.” 

And he went on writing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


BLOODHOUNDS. 


Tue fable d’héte of the Hôtel de Moscou at Tver 
had just begun. The soup had been removed; the 
diners were engaged in igniting their first cigarette 
at the candles placed between each pair of them for 
that purpose. By nature the modern Russian is a 
dignified and somewhat reserved gentleman. By 
circumstance he has been schooled into a state of 
guarded unsociability, If there is a seat at a public 
table conveniently removed from those occupied by 
earlier arrivals, the new-comer invariably takes it. 
In Russia one converses—as in Scotland one jokes— 
with difficulty. 

A Russian fable d’héte is therefore anything but 
hilarious in its tendency. A certain number of grave- 
faced gentlemen and a few broad-jowled ladies are 
visibly constrained by the force ot circumstance to 
dine at the same table and hour. There is no 
pretence that any more sociable and neighbourly 
motive has brought them together. Indeed, they 
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each suspect the other of being a German, or a 
Nihilist, or, worse still, a Government servant. They 
therefore sit as far apart as possible, and smoke 
cigarettes between and during the courses, with that 
self-centred absorption which would be rude, if it 
were not entirely satisfactory to the average Briton. 
The ladies, of course, have the same easy method 
of showing a desire for silence and reflection in a 
country where nurses carrying infants usually smoke 
in the streets, and where a dainty confectioner’s 
assistant places her cigarette between her lips in 
order to leave her hands free for the service of her 
customers. 

The ¢able d’héte of the Hôtel de Moscou at Tver 
was no exception to the general rule. In Russia, 
by the way, there are no exceptions to general rules. 
The personal habits of the native of Cronstadt differ 
in no way from those of the Czar’s subject living in 
Petropavlovsk, eight thousand miles away. 

Around the long table of the host were seated, 
at respectable intervals, a dozen or more gentlemen, 
who gazed stolidly at each other from time to time, 
while the host himself smiled broadly upon them all 
from that end of the room where the lift and the 
smell of cooking exercise their calling—the one to 
spoil the appetite, the other to pander to it when spoilt. 
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Of these dozen gentlemen we have only to deal 
with one—a man of broad, high forehead, of colour- 
less eyes, of a mask-like face, who consumed what 
was put before him with as little noise as possible. 
Known in Paris as “Ce bon Vassili” was this traveller. 
But in Paris one does not always use the word don 
in its English sense of “good.” 

Monsieur Vassili was evidently desirous of attract- 
ing as little attention as circumstances would allow. 
He was obviously doing his best to look like one 
who travelled in the interest of braid or buttons, 
Moreover, when Claude de Chauxville entered the 
table d’héte room he concealed whatever surprise he 
may have felt behind a cloud of cigarette smoke. 
Through the same blue haze he met the French- 
man’s eye, a moment later, without the faintest 
twinkle of recognition. 

These two worthies went through the weird 
courses provided by a cook professing a knowledge 
of French cuzsine without taking any compromising 
notice of each other. When the meal was over 
Vassili inscribed the number of his bedroom in large 
figures on the label of his bottle of St. Emilion— 
after the manner of wise commercial travellers in 
continental hotels. He subsequently turned the bottle 
round so that Claude de Chauxville could scarcely 
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fail to read the number, and with a vague and 
general bow he left the room. 

In his apartment the genial Vassili threw more 
wood into the stove, drew forward the two regulation 
armchairs, and lighted all the candles. He then 
rang the bell and ordered liqueurs. There was 
evidently something in the nature of an entertainment 
about to take place in apartment number forty-four 
of the Hétel de Moscou. 

Before long a discreet knock announced the 
arrival of the expected visitor. 

“Entrez!” cried Vassili; and De Chauxville stood 
before him with a smile which in French is called 
crane. 

“A pleasure,” said Vassili behind his wooden 
face, “that I did not anticipate in Tver.” 

“And consequently one that carries its own 
mitigation. An unanticipated pleasure, mon ami, is 
always inopportune. I make no doubt that you were 
sorry to see me.” 

“On the contrary. Will you sit?” 

“I can hardly believe,” went on De Chauxville, 
taking the protfered chair, “that my-appearance was 
opportune—on the principle, ha! ha! that a flower 
growing out of place is a weed. Gentlemen of the— 
eh—Home Office prefer, I know, to travel quietly!” 
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He spread out his expressive hands as if smoothing 
the path of Monsieur Vassili through this stony world. 
“Incognito,” he added guilelessly. 

“One does not publish one’s name from the 
housetops,” replied the Russian, with a glimmer of 
pride in his eyes, “especially if it happen to be not 
quite obscure; but between friends, my dear Baron 
—between friends.” 

“Yes. Then what are you doing in Tver?” in- 
quired De Chauxville, with engaging frankness. 

“Ah, that is a long story. But I will tell you— 
never fear—I will tell you on the usual terms.” 

“Viz.?” inquired the Frenchman, lighting a 
cigarette. 


Vassili accepted the match with a bow, and did . 


likewise. He blew a guileless cloud of smoke towards 
the dingy ceiling. 

“Exchange, my dear Baron, exchange.” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied De Chauxville, who knew 
that Vassili was in all probability fully informed as 
to his movements, past and prospective. “I am going 
to visit some old friends in this Government—the 
Lanovitches, at Thors.” 

“ Ah! ” 

“You know them?” 

Vassili raised his shoulders and made a little 
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gesture with his cigarette, as much as to say, “Why 
ask?” 
De Chauxville looked at his companion keenly. 
He was wondering whether this man knew that he— 
Claude de Chauxville—loved Etta Howard-Alexis, 
and consequently hated her husband. He was won- 
dering how much or how little this impenetrable 
individual knew and suspected. . 
i “I have always said,’ observed Vassili suddenly, I 
p “that for unmitigated impertinence give me a diplo- 
matist.” 
“Ah! And what would you desire that I should, 
for the same commodity, give you now?” à 
“A woman.” 
There was a short silence in the room while 
these two birds of a feather reflected. 
Suddenly Vassili tapped himself on the chest with 
his forefinger. | 
“It was I,” he said, “who crushed that very 
dangerous movement—the Charity League.” 
“T know it.” 
“A movement, my dear Baron, to educate the 
moujik, if you please. To feed him-and clothe him, 
and teach him—to be discontented with his lot. To 
' raise him up and make a man of him. Pah! He 
? is a beast. Let him be treated as such. Let him 
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work. If he will not work, let him starve and 
die.” 

“The man who cannot contribute towards the 
support of his superiors is superfluous,” said De Chaux- 
ville glibly. 

“Precisely. Now, my dear Baron, listen to me!” 
The genial Vassili leant forward and tapped with 
one finger on the knee of De Chauxville, as if knock- 
ing at the door of his attention. 

“I am all ears, mon bon Monsieur,” replied the 
Frenchman, rather coldly. He had just been reflect- 
ing that, after all, he did not want any favour from 
Vassili for the moment, and the manner of the latter 
was verging on the familiar. 

“The woman—who—sold—me—the Charity 
League papers dined at my house in Paris—a fort- 
night ago,” said Vassili, with a staccato tap on his 
companion’s knee by way of emphasis to each word. 

“Then, my friend, I cannot—congratulate—you 
—on the society—in—which you move,” replied 
De Chauxville, mimicking his manner. 

“Bah! She was a princess!” 

“A princess?” + 

“Yes, of your acquaintance, Monsieur le Baron! 
And she came to my house with her—eh—husband 
—the Prince Paul Howard-Alexis.” 
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This was news indeed. De Chauxville leant back 
and passed his slim, white hand across his brow 
with a slow pressure, as if wiping some writing from 
a slate, as if his forehead bore the inscription of his 
thoughts, and he was wiping it away. And the 
thoughts he thus concealed—who can count them? 
For thoughts are the quickest, and the longest, and 
the saddest things of this life. The first was that 
if he had known this three months earlier he could 
have made Etta marry him. And that thought had 
a thousand branches. With Etta for his wife he 
might have been a different man. One can never 
tell what the effect of an acquired desire may be. 
One can only judge by analogy, and it would seem 
that frustrated desire makes villains. 

But the news, coming thus too late, only served 
an evil purpose. For in that moment Claude de 
Chauxville saw Paul’s secrets given to him, Paul’s 
wealth meted out to him, Paul in exile, Paul dead 
in Siberia, where death comes easily, Paul’s widow 
Claude de Chauxville’s wife. He wiped all the 
thoughts away, and showed to Vassili a face that was 
as composed and impertinent as usual. 

“You said ‘her—eh—husband,’” he observed. 
“Why? Why did you add that little ‘eh,’ my 
friend?” 
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Vassili rose and walked to the door that led 
through into his bedroom from the salon in which 
they were sitting. It was possible to enter the bed- 
room from another door and overhear any conversa- 
tion that might be passing in the sitting-room. The 
investigation was apparently satisfactory, for the 
Russian came back. But he did not sit down. In- 
stead, he stood leaning against the tall china stove. 

“Needless to tell you,” he observed, “the ante- 
cedents of the—Princess.” 

“Quite needless.” 

“Married seven years ago to Charles Sydney 
Bamborough,” promptly giving the information which 
was not wanted. 

De Chauxville nodded. 

“Where is Sydney Bamborough?” asked Vassili, 
with ‘his mask-like smile. 

“Dead,” replied the other quietly. 

“Prove it.” 

De Chauxville looked up sharply. The cigarette 
dropped from his fingers to the floor. His face was 
yellow and drawn, with a singular tremble of the 
lips, which were twisted to one side. 

“Good God!” he whispered hoarsely. 

There was only one thought in his mind—a 
sudden, wild desire to rise up and stand by Etta 
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against the whole world. Verily we cannot tell what 
love may make of us, whither it may lead us. We 
only know that it never leaves us as it found us. 

Then, leaning quietly against the stove, Vassili 
stated his case. 

“Rather more than a year ago,” he said, “I re- 
ceived an offer of the papers connected with a great 
scheme in this country. After certain inquiries had 
been made I accepted the offer. I paid a fabulous 
price for the papers. They were brought to me by 
a lady wearing a thick veil—a lady I had never 
seen before. I asked no questions, and paid her the 
money. It subsequently transpired that the papers 
had been stolen, as you perhaps know, from the 
house of Count Stepan Lanovitch—the house to 
which you happen to be going—at Thors. Well, 
that is all ancient history. It is to be supposed that 
the papers were stolen by Sydney Bamborough, who 
brought them here—probably to this hotel, where 
his wife was staying. He handed her the papers, 
and she conveyed them to me in Paris. But before 
she reached Petersburg they would have been missed 
by Stepan Lanovitch, who would-naturally suspect 
the man who had been staying in his house, Bam- 
borough—a man with a doubtful reputation in the 
diplomatic world, a professed doer of dirty jobs, 
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Foreseeing this, and knowing that the League was a 
big thing, with a few violent members on its books, 
Sydney Bamborough did not attempt to leave Russia 
by the western route. He probably decided to go 
through Nijni, down the Volga, acrross the Caspian, 
and so on to Persia and India. You follow me?” 

“Perfectly!” answered De Chauxville coldly. 

“I have been here a week,” went on the Russian 
spy, “making inquiries. I have worked the whole 
affair out, link by link, till the evening when the 
husband and wife parted. She went west with the 
papers. Where did he go?” 

De Chauxville picked up the cigarette, looked at 
it curiously, as at a relic—the relic of the moment 
of strongest emotion through which he had ever 
passed—and threw it into the ash-tray. He did not 


‘speak, and after a moment Vassili went on, stating 


his case with lawyer-like clearness. 
“A body was found on. the steppe,” he said; 
“the body of a middle-aged man dressed as a small 


‘commercial, traveller would. dress. He had a little 
‘money in his pocket, but nothing to identify him. 
‘He was buried here in Tver by the police, who. re- 
‘ceived their information by an anonymous postcard 
‘posted in Tver.. The person -who had found the 


body did not want to be implicated in any.inquiry. 
4* 
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Now, who found the body? Who was the dead 
man? Mrs. Sydney Bamborough has assumed that 
the dead man was her husband; on the strength 
of that assumption she has become a princess. A 
frail foundation upon which to build up her fortunes, 
eh?” 

“How did she know that the body had beet 
found?” asked De Chauxville, perceiving the weak 
point in his companion’s chain of argument. 

“It was reported shortly in the local newspapers,” 
replied Vassili, “and repeated in one or two con- 
tinental journals, as the police were of opinion that 
the man was a foreigner. Anyone watching the 
newspapers would see it—otherwise the incident 
might pass unobserved.” 

“And you think,” said De Chauxville, sup- 
pressing his excitement with an effort, “that the lady 
has risked everything upon a supposition?” 

“Knowing the lady, I do.” 

De Chauxville’s dull eyes gleamed for a moment 
with an unwonted light. All the civilisation of the 
ages will not eradicate the primary instincts of men 
—and one of these, in good and bad alike, is to 
protect women. The Frenchmen bit the end of 
his cigarette, and angrily wiped the tobacco from 
his lips. 
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“She may have information of which you are 
ignorant,” he suggested. 

“Precisely. It is that particular point which gives 
me trouble at the present moment. It is that that I 
wish to discover.” 

De Chauxville looked up coolly. He saw his 
advantage. 

“Hence your sudden flow of communicativeness?” 
he said. 

Vassili nodded. 

“You cannot find out for yourself, so you seek 
my help?” went on the Frenchman. 

Again the Russian nodded his head. 

“And your price?” said De Chauxville, drawing 
in his feet and leaning forward, apparently to study 
the pattern of the carpet. The action concealed his 
face. He was saving Etta, and he was ashamed 
of himself. 

“When you have the information you may name 
your own price,” said the Russian coldly. 

There was a long silence. Before speaking 
De Chauxville turned and took a glass of liqueur 
from the table. His hand was not quite steady. 
He raised the glass quickly and emptied it. Then 
he rose and looked at his watch. The silence was a 
compact. 
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“When the lady dined with you in Paris, did-she 
recognise your” he asked. 

“Yes; but she did not know that I recognised 
her.” 

For the moment they both overlooked Steinmetz, 

De Chauxville stood: reflecting. 

“And your theory,” he said, “respecting Sydney, 
Bamborough—what is it?” 

“If he got away to Nijni and the Volga, it is 
probable that he is in Eastern Siberia or in Persia 
at this moment. He has not had time to get right 
across Asia yet.” 

De Chauxville moved towards the door. With 
his fingers on the handle he paused again. 

“I leave early to-morrow morning,” he said. 

Vassili nodded, or rather he bowed, in his grand 
way. 

Then De Chauxville went out of the room. They 
did not shake hands. There is sometimes shame 
among thieves. 
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CHAPTER V. 


IN THE WEB. 


“Wyar I propose is that Catrina takes you for a 
drive, my dear Baron, with her two ponies.” 

The Countess had taken very good care to re- 
frain from making this proposal to Catrina alone. 
She was one of those mothers who rule their 
daughters by springing surprises upon them in a 
carefully-selected company where the daughter is not 
free to reply. 

De Chauxville bowed with outspread hands. 

“Tf it will not bore Mademoiselle,” he replied. 

The Countess looked at her daughter with an 
unctuous smile, as if to urge her to make the most 
of this opportunity. It was one of the Countess’s 
chief troubles that she could not by hook or crook 
involve Catrina in any sort of a love intrigue. She 
was the sort of mother who would have preferred to 
hear scandal about her daughter to hearing nothing. 

“If it will not freeze Monsieur,” replied Catrina, 
with uncompromising honesty. 

De Chauxville laughed in his frank way. 
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“Tam not afraid of coldness—of the atmosphere, 
Mademoiselle,” he replied. “I am most anxious to 
see your beautiful country. It was quite dark during 
the last hour of my journey last night, and I had 
snow-sleepiness. I saw nothing.” 

“You will see nothing but snow,” said Catrina. 

“Which is like the reserve of a young girl,” 
added the Frenchman. “It keeps warm that which 
is beneath it.” 

“You need not be afraid with Catrina,” chimed 
in the Countess, nodding and becking in a manner 
that clearly showed her assumption to herself of 
some vague compliment. “She drives beautifully. 
She is not nervous in that way. I have never seen 
anyone drive like her.” 

“I have no doubt,” said De Chauxville, “that 
Mademoiselle’s hands are firm, although so small.” 

The Countess was charmed —- and showed it. 
She frowned at Catrina, who remained grave and 
looked at the clock. 

“When would you like to go?” she asked De 
Chauxville, with that complete absence of affectation 
which characterises the attitude of Russian women 
towards men. 

“Am I not at your service—now and always?” 
responded the gallant Baron. 
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“I hope not,” replied Catrina quietly. “There 
are occasions when I have no use for you. Shall 
we say eleven o’clock?” 

“With pleasure. Then I will go and write my 
letters now,” said the Baron, quitting the room. 

“A charming man!” ejaculated the Countess, 
before the door was well closed. 

“A fool,” corrected Catrina. 

“I do not think you can say that, dear,” sighed 
the Countess, more in sorrow than in anger. 

“A clever one,” answered Catrina. “There is a 
difference. The clever ones are the worst.” 

The Countess shrugged her shoulders hopelessly, 
and Catrina left the room. She went upstairs to her 
own little den, where the piano stood. It was the 
only room in the house that was not too warm, for 
here the window was occasionally opened—a pro- 
ceeding which the Countess considered scarcely short 
of criminal. 

Catrina began to play, feverishly, nervously, with 
all the weird force of her nature. She was like a 
very sick person seeking a desperate remedy—racing 
against time. It was her habit to take her breaking 
heart thus to the great masters, to interpret their 
thoughts in their music, wielding their melodies to 
the needs of her own sorrow. She only had half an 
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hour. Of late music had failed her a little. ` It had 
not given her the comfort she had usually extracted 
from solitude and the piano. She was in a dangerous 
humour. She was afraid of trusting herself to De 
Chauxville. The time fled, and her humour did not 
change. She was still playing when the door opened, 
and the Countess stood before her flushed and 
angry, either or both. being the effect of stairs upon 
emotion. 


“Catrina!” the elder lady exclaimed. “The sleigh 
is at the door; and the Count is waiting. I cannot 
tell what you are thinking of. It is not everybody 
who would be so attentive to you. Just look at your 
hair. Why can’t you dress like other girls?” 


“Because I am not made like other girls,” replied 
Catrina—and who knows what bitterness of reproach 
there was in such an answer from daughter to 
mother? 

“Hush, child!” replied the Countess, whose anger 
usually took the form of personal abuse. “You are 
as the good God made you.” 

“Then the good God must have made me in the 
dark,” cried Catrina, flinging out of the room. 

“She will be down directly,” said the Countess 
Lanovitch to De Chauxville, whom she found smok- 
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ing a cigarette in the hall. “She naturally—he! he! 
—wishes to make a careful toilet.” 

De Chauxville bowed gravely, without committing 
himself to any observation, and offered her a cigarette, 
which she accepted. Having achieved his purpose, 
he did not now propose to convey the impression 
that he admired Catrina. 

In a few moments the girl appeared, drawing 
on her fur gloves. Before the door was opened 
the Countess discreetly retired to the enervating 
warmth of her own apartments. 

Catrina gathered up the reins and gave a little 
cry, at which the ponies leapt forward, and in a 
whirl of driven snow the sleigh glided off between 
the pines. 

At first there was no opportunity of conversation, 
for the ponies were fresh and troublesome. The 
road which they were traversing had not been beaten 
down by the passage of previous sleighs, so that the 
powdery snow rose up like dust and filled the eyes 
and mouth. 

“Tt will be better presently,” gasped Catrina, 
wrestling with her fractious little Tartar thorough- 
breds, “when we get out on to the high road.” 

De Chauxville sat quite still. If he felt any mis- 


giving as to her power of mastering her team he kept 
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it to himself. There was a subtle difference in his 
manner towards Catrina when they were alone to- 
gether, a suggestion of camaraderie, of a common 
interest and a common desire of which she was con- 
scious without being able to put definite meaning to it, 


It annoyed and alarmed her. While giving her 
full attention to the management of the sleigh, she 
was beginning to dread the first words of this man, 
who was merely wielding a cheap power acquired in 
the shady course of his career. There is nothing so 
disarming as the assumed air of intimate knowledge 
of one’s private thoughts and actions. De Chauxville 
assumed this air with a skill against which Catrina’s 
dogged strength of character was incapable of battling. 
His manner conveyed the impression that he knew 
more of Catrina’s inward thoughts than any other 
living being, and she was simple enough to be 
frightened into the conclusion that she had betrayed 
herself to him. ‘There is no simpler method of dis- 
covering a secret than to ignore its existence. 


It is possible that De Chauxville became aware 
of Catrina’s sidelong glances of anxiety in his direc- 
tion. He may have divined that silence was more 
effective than speech. 


He sat looking straight in front of him, as if too 
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deeply absorbed in his own thoughts to take even a 
passing interest in the scenery. 

“Why did you come here?” asked Catrina 
suddenly. 

De Chauxville seemed to awake from a reverie. 
He turned and looked at her in assumed surprise. 
They were on the high road now, where the snow 
was beaten down, so conversation was easy. 

“But—to see you, Mademoiselle.” 

“I am not shat sort of girl,” answered Catrina 
coldly. “I want the truth.” 

De Chauxville gave a short laugh and looked at 
her. 

“Prophets and kings have sought the truth, Made- 
moiselle, and have not found it,” he said lightly. 

Catrina made no answer to this. Her ponies 
required considerable attention. Also, there are some 
minds that, like large banking houses, do not deal 
in small change. That which passes in or out of 
such minds has its own standard of importance. 
Such people are not of much use in these days, 
when we like to touch things lightly, adorning a tale 
but pointing no moral. 

“T would ask you to believe that your society was 
one incentive to make me accept the Countess’s kind 
hospitality,” the Frenchman observed after a pause. 
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“And?” 

De Chauxville looked at her. He had not met 
many women’ of solid intellect. 

“And?” repeated Catrina. 

“T have others, of course.” 

Catrina gave a little nod and waited. 

“I wish to be near Alexis,” added De Chaux- 
ville. 

Catrina was staring straight’in front of her. Her 
face had acquired a habit of hardening at the men- 
tion of Paul’s name. It was stone-like now, and set: 
Perhaps she might have forgiven him if he had loved 
her once, if only for a little while. She might have 
forgiven him, if only for the remembrance of that 
little while. But Paul had always been a-man of 
set purpose, and such men are cruel. Even for her 
sake, even for the sake of his own vanity, he had 
never pretended to love Catrina. “He. had hever 
mistaken gratified vanity for dawning love, as millions 
of men do. 

“Do you love him so?” asked Catrina, with a 
grim smile distorting her strong face. 

“As much as you, Mademoiselle,” — De 
Chauxville. ` 

Catrina started. She was not sure that she hated 
Paul.: ‘Towards: Etta, there was nò mistake in her 
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feeling, and this was so strong that, like an electric 
current, there was enough of it to pass through the 
wife and reach the husband. 

Passion, like character, does not grow in crowded 
places. In great cities men are all more or less alike. 
Tt is only in solitary abodes that strong natures grow 
up in their own way. Catrina had attained woman- 
hood in one of the solitary places of the earth. She 
had no facile axiom, no powerful precedent to guide 
her every step through life. The woman who was 
in daily contact with her was immeasurably beneath 
her in mental power, in force of character, in those 
possibilities of love or hatred which go to make a 
strong life for good or for evil. By the side of her 
daughter the Countess Lanovitch was as’the willow, 
swayed by every wind, in the neighbourhood of the 
oak, crooked and still and strong. 

“In Petersburg you pledged yourself to help me,” 
said De Chauxville. And although she knew that 
in the letter this was false, shé. did not contradict 
him. “I came here to claim fulfilment of your 
promise.” 

The hard blue eyes beneath the fur cap stared 
straight in front of them. Catrina seemed to be 
driving like one asleep, for she noted nothing by the 
roadside, So far as eye could reach over the snow- 
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clad plain, through the silent pines, these two were 
alone in a white, dead world of their own. Catrina 
never drove with bells. There was no sound beyond 
the high-pitched drone of the steel runners over the 
powdery snow. They were alone; unseen, unheard 
save of that Ear that listens in the waste places of 
the world. 

“What do you want me to do?” she asked. 

“Oh, not very much,” answered De Chauxville 
—a cautious man who knew a woman’s humour. 
Catrina driving a pair of ponies in the clear sharp 
air of Central Russia, and Catrina playing the piano 
in the enervating, flower-scented atmosphere of a 
drawing-room, were two different women. De Chaux- 
ville was not the man to mistake the one for the 
other. 

“Not very much, Mademoiselle,” he answered. 
“I should like Madame la Comtesse to invite the 
whole Osterno party to dine, and sleep, perhaps, if 
one may suggest it.” 

Catrina wanted this too. She wanted to torture 
herself with the sight of Etta, beautiful, self-confident, 
carelessly cognisant of Paul’s love. She wanted to 
see Paul look at his wife with the open admiration 
which she had set down as something else than love 
—something immeasurably beneath love as Catrina 


understood that passion. Her soul, brooding under 
a weight of misery, was. ready to welcome any 
change, should it only mean a greater misery. 

“T can manage that,” she said, “if they will come. 
It was a prearranged matter that there should be a 
bear hunt in our forests.” 

“That will do,” answered De Chauxville re- 
flectively; “in a few days, perhaps, if it suits the 
Countess.” 

Catrina made no reply. After a pause she spoke 
again in her strange, jerky way. 

“What will you gain by it?” she asked. 

De Chauxville shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who knows?” he answered. _ “There are many 
things I want to know; many questions which can 
be answered only by one’s own observation. I want 
to see them together. Are they happy?” 

Catrina’s face hardened. 

“If there is a God in heaven, and He hears our 
prayers, they ought not to be,” she replied curtly. 

“She looked happy enough in Petersburg,” said 
the Frenchman, who never told the truth for its 
own sake. Whenever he thought that Catrina’s 
hatred needed stimulation he mentioned Etta’s 
name. 

“There are other questions in my mind,” he 
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went on, “some of which you can answer, Ma- 
demoiselle, if you care to.” 

Catrina’s face expressed no great willingness to 
oblige. 

“The Charity League,” said De Chauxville, look- 
ing at her keenly; “I have always had a feeling 
of curiosity respecting it. Was, for instance, our 
friend the Prince Pavlo implicated in that unfor- 
tunate affair?” 

Catrina flushed suddenly. She did not take her 
eyes from the ponies. She was conscious of the 
unwonted colour in her cheeks, which was slowly 
dying away beneath her companion’s relentless gaze. 

“You need not. trouble to reply, Mademoiselle,” 
said De Chauxville, with his dark smile; “I am an- 
swered.” 

Catrina pulled the ponies up with a jerk, and 
proceeded to turn their willing heads towards 
home. She was alarmed and disturbed. Nothing 
seemed to be safe from the curiosity of this man, 
no secret secure, no prevarication of the slightest 
avail. 

“There are other questions in my mind,” said De 
Chauxville quietly, “but not now. Mademoiselle is 
no doubt tired.” 

He leant back, and when at length he spoke it 
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was to give utterance to the trite commonplace of 
which he made a conversational study. 


CHAPTER VIL 


IN THE CASTLE OF THORS. 


A WEEK later Catrina, watching from the window 
of her own small room, saw Paul lift Etta from the 
sleigh, and the sight made her clench her hands 
until the knuckles shone like polished ivory. 

She turned and looked at herself in the mirror. 
No one knew how she had tried one dress after an- 
other since luncheon, alone in her two rooms, having 
sent her maid downstairs. No one knew the bitter- 
ness in this girl’s heart as she contemplated her own 
reflection. 

She went slowly downstairs to the long, dimly- 
lighted drawing-room. As she entered she heard her 
mother’s voice. 

“Yes, Princess,” the Countess was saying, “it is 
a quaint old house; little more than a fortified farm, 
I know. But my husband’s family were always strange. 
They seem always to have ignored the little comforts 
and elegancies of life,” 
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“It is most interesting,” answered Etta’s voice, 
and Catrina stepped forward into the light. 

Formal greetings were exchanged, and Catrina 
saw Etta look anxiously towards the door through 
which she had just come. She thought that she was 
looking for her husband. But it was Claude de Chaux- 
ville for whose appearance Etta was waiting. 

Paul and Steinmetz entered at the same moment 
by another door, and Catrina, who was talking to 
Maggie in English, suddenly stopped. 

“Ah, Catrina,” said Paul, “we have broken new 
ground for you. There was no track from here to 
Osterno through the forest. I made one this after- 
noon, so you have no excuse for remaining away 
now.” 

“Thank you,” answered Catrina, withdrawing her 
cold hand hurriedly from his friendly grasp. 

“Miss Delafield,” went on Paul, “admires our 
country as much as you do.” 

“I was just telling Mademoiselle,” said Maggie. 

Paul nodded, and left them together. 

“Yes,” the Countess was saying at the other end 
of the gloomy room; “yes, we are greatly attached 
to Thors: Catrina, perhaps, more than I. I have 
some happy associations, and many sorrowful ones. 
But then—Mon Dieu /—how isolated we are!” 
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“Tt is rather far from—anywhere,” acceded Etta, 
who-was not attending, although she appeared to be 
interested. 

“Far! Princess, I often wonder how Paris and 
Thors can be in the same world! Before our—our 
troubles we used to live in Paris a portion of the 
year. At least I did, while my poor husband tra- 
velled about. He had a hobby, you know, poor 
man! Humanity was his hobby. I have always 
found that men who seek to do good to their fellows 
are never thanked. Have you noticed that? The 
human race is not grateful ex gros. There is a 
little gratitude in the individual, but none in the 
race.” 

“None,” answered Etta absently. 

“Tt was so with the Charity League,” went on 
the Countess volubly. She paused and looked 
round with her feeble eyes. 

“We are all friends,” she went on; “so it is safe 
to mention the Charity League, is it not?” 

“No,” answered Steinmetz from the fireplace; 
“no, Madame. There is only one friend to whom 
you may safely mention that.” 

“Ah! Bad example!” exclaimed the Countess 
playfully. “You are there! I did not see you enter. 
And who is that friend?” 
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“The fair lady who looks at you from your mir- 
ror,” replied Steinmetz, with a face of stone. 

The Countess laughed, and as usual shook her 
cap to one side. 

“Well,” she said, “I can do no harm in talking 
of such things, as I know nothing of them. My poor 
husband—my poor mistaken Stepan—placed no con- 
fidence in his wife. And now he is in Siberia: I 
believe he works in a bootmaker’s shop. I pity the 
people who wear the boots; but perhaps he only 
puts in the laces. You hear, Paul? He placed no 
confidence in his wife, and now he is in Siberia. 


Let that be a warning to you—eh, Princess? I hope 


he tells you everything.” 


’ said Steinmetz 


“Put not your trust in princesses,’ 
from the hearthrug, where he was still warming his 
hands, for he had driven Maggie over. “It says so 
in the Bible.” 

“Princes, profane one!” exclaimed the Countess 
with a laugh—“princes, not princesses!” 

“It may be so. I bow to your superior literary 
attainments,” replied Steinmetz, looking casually and 
significantly at a pile of yellow-backed foreign novels 
on a side-table. 

“No,” the Countess went on, addressing her con- 
versation to Etta; “no, my husband—figure to your- 
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self, Princess—told me nothing. I never knew that 
he was implicated in this great scheme. I do not 
know now who else was concerned in it. It was all 
so sudden, so unexpected, so terrible. It appears 
that he kept the papers in this very house—in that 
room through there. It was his study ——” 

“My dear Countess, silence!” interrupted Stein- 
metz at this moment, breaking into the conversation 
in his masterful way, and enabling Etta to get away. 
Catrina at the other end of the room was listening, 
hard-eyed, breathless. It was the sight of Catrina’s 
face that made Steinmetz go forward. He had not 
been looking at Catrina, but at Etta, who was per- 
fect in her composure and steady .self-control. 

“Do you want to enter the boot trade also?” 
asked Steinmetz cheerfully, in a lowered voice. 

“Heaven forbid!” cried the Countess. 

“Then let us talk of safer things.” 

The short twilight was already brooding over the 
land. The room, lighted only by small square win- 
dows, grew darker and darker until Catrina rang for 
lamps. 

“T hate a dark room,” she said shortly to Maggie. 

When De Chauxville came in, a few minutes 
later, Catrina was at the piano. The room was 
brilliantly lighted, and on the table gleamed and 
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glittered the silver tea things. The intermediate 
meal had been disposed of, but the samovar had 
been left alight, as is the habit at Russian afternoon 
teas. 


Catrina looked up when the Frenchman entered, 
but did not cease playing. 


“There is no need for introductions, I think,” 
said the Countess. 

“We all know M. de Chauxville,” replied Paul 
quietly, and the two men exchanged a glance. 


De Chauxville shook hands with the new-comers, 
and, while the Countess prepared tea for him, launched 
into a long description of the preparations for the bear 
hunt of the following day. He addressed his remarks 
exclusively to Paul, as between enthusiasts and fellow- 
sportsmen. Gradually Paul thawed a little, and made 
one or two suggestions which betrayed a deep know- 
ledge and a dawning interest. 


“We shall only be three rifles,” said De Chaux- 
ville, “Steinmetz, you, and I; and I must ask you to 
bear in mind the fact that I am no shot—a mere 
amateur, my dear Prince. The Countess has been 
good enough to leave the whole matter in my hands. 
I have seen the keepers, and I have arranged that 
they come to-night at eleven o’clock to see us and 
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to report progress. ‘They know of three bears, and 
are attempting to ring them.” 

The Frenchman was really full of information and 
enthusiasm. There were many details upon which 
he required Paul’s advice, and the two men talked 
together with less constraint than they had hitherto 
done. De Chauxville had picked up a vast deal of 
technical matter, and handled his little knowledge 
with a skill which bade fair to deprive it of its pro- 
verbial danger. He presently left Steinmetz and 
Paul engaged in a controversy with the Countess as 
to a meeting-place at the luncheon hour. 

Maggie and Catrina were at the piano. Etta was 
looking at a book of photographs. 

“A charming house, Princess,” said De Chaux- 
ville, in a voice that all could hear while the music 
happened to be soft. But Catrina’s music was more 
remarkable for strength than for softness. 

“Charming,” replied Etta. 

The music rose into a swelling burst of har- 
monious chords. 

“I must see you, Princess,” said De Chaux- 
ville. 

Etta glanced across the room towards her hus- 
band and Steinmetz. 

“Alone,” added the Frenchman coolly, 
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Etta turned a page of the album and looked 
critically into a photograph. 

“Must!” she said, with a little frown. 

“Must,” repeated De Chauxville. A 

“A word I do not care about,” said Etta, with 
raised eyebrows. 

The music was soft again. 

“It is ten years since I held a rifle,” said De 
Chauxville. “Ah, Madame, you do not know the 
excitement. I pity ladies, for they have no sport— 
no big game.” 

“Personally, Monsieur,” answered Etta, with her 
bright laugh, “I do not grudge you your big game. 
Suppose you miss the bear, or whatever it may be?” 

“Then,” said De Chauxville, with a brave shrug 
of the shoulders, “it is the turn of the bear. The 
excitement is his—the laugh is with him.” 

Catrina’s foot was upon the loud pedal again. 

“Nevertheless, Madame,” said De Chauxville, “I 
make so bold as to use the word.- You perhaps 
know me well enough to be aware that I am rarely 
bold unless my ground is sure.” 

“I should not boast of it,’ answered Etta; “there 
is nothing to be proud of. It is easy enough to be 
bold if you are certain of victory.” 

“When defeat would be intolerable even a cer- 
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tain victory requires care! And I cannot afford to 
lose.” 

“Lose what?” inquired Etta. 

De Chauxville looked at her, but he did not 
answer, The music was soft again. 

“I suppose that at Osterno you set no value 
upon a bear skin,” he said after a pause. 

“We have many,” admitted Etta. “But I love 
fur, or trophies of any description. Paul has killed 
a great deal.” 

“ARP 

“Yes,” answered Etta, and the music rose again. 
“I should like to know,” she went on, “upon what 
assumption you make use of a word which does not 
often—annoy me.” 

“I have a good memory, Madame. Besides,” he 
paused, looking round the room, “there are associa- 
tions within these walls which stimulate the memory.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Etta in a hard 
voice. The hand holding the album suddenly shook 
like a leaf in the wind. 

De Chauxville had stood upright, his hand at 
his moustache, after the manner of a man whose 
small talk is exhausted. It would appear that he 
was wondering how he could gracefully get away 
from the Princess to pay his devoirs elsewhere. 
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“T cannot tell you now,’ he answered; “Catrina 
is watching us across the piano. You must beware, 
Madame, of those cold blue eyes.” 

He moved away, going towards the piano, where 
Maggie was standing behind Catrina’s chair. He was 
like a woman, inasmuch as he could not keep away 
from his failures. 

“Are you advanced, Miss Delafield?” he asked, 
with his deferential little bow. “Are you modern?” 

“I am neither; I have no desire for even the 
cheapest form of notoriety. Why do you ask?” re- 
plied Maggie. 

“I was merely wondering whether we were to 
count you among our rifles to-morrow. One never 
knows what ladies will do next; not ladies—I apo- 
logise—women. I suppose it is those who are not 
by birth ladies who aspire to the proud name of 
women. The modern Woman—with a capital W— 
is not a lady—an’est-ce pas?” 

“She does not mind your abuse, Monsieur,” 
laughed Maggie. “So long as you do not ignore 
her, she is happy. But you may set your mind at 
rest as regards to-morrow. I have never let off a 
gun in my life, and I am sensible enough not to 
begin on bears.” 

De Chauxville made a suitable reply, and re- 
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mained by the piano talking to the two young ladies 
until Etta rose and came towards them. He then 
crossed to the other side of the room and engaged 
Paul in the discussion of further plans for the morrow. 

It was soon time to dress for dinner, and Etta 
was forced to forego the opportunity she sought to 
exchange a word alone with De Chauxville. That 
astute gentleman carefully avoided allowing her this 
opportunity. He knew the value of a little sus- 
pense. 

During dinner and afterwards, when at length 
the gentlemen came to the drawing-room, the con- 
versation was of a sporting nature. Bears, bear- 
hunting, and bear stories held supreme sway. More 
than once De Chauxville returned to this subject. 
Twice he avoided Etta. 

In some ways this man was courageous. He 
delayed giving Etta her opportunity until there was 
a question of retiring to bed in view of the early 
start required by the next day’s arrangements. It 
had been finally settled that the three younger ladies 
should drive over to a woodman’s cottage at the 
far end of the forest, where luncheon was to be 
served. While this item of the programme was ar- 
ranged, De Chauxville looked straight at Etta across 
the table, 
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At length she had the chance afforded to her, 
deliberately, by De Chauxville. 

“What did you mean?” she asked at once. 

“T have received information which, had I known 
it three months ago, would have made a difference 
in your life.” 

“What difference?” 

“I should have been your husband instead- of 
that thick-headed giant.” 

Etta laughed, but her lips were for the moment 
colourless. 

“When am I to see you alone?” 

Etta shrugged her shoulders, She had plenty 
of spirit. 

“Please do not be dramatic or mysterious; I am 
tired. Good-night.” 

She rose and concealed a simulated yawn. 

De Chauxville looked at her with his sinister 
smile, and Etta suddenly saw the resemblance which 
Paul had noted between this man and the grin- 
ning mask of the lynx in the smoking-room at 
Osterno. 

“When?” repeated he. 

Etta shrugged her shoulders. 

“J wish to speak to you about the—Charity 
League,” said De Chauxville. 
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Etta’s eyes dilated. She made a step or two 
away from him, but she came back. 

“T shall not go to the luncheon to-morrow, if 
you care to leave the hunt early.” 

De Chauxville bowed. 


CHAPTER VIL 
ANGLO-RUSSIAN. 


At bedtime Catrina went to Maggie’s room with 
her to see that she had all that she could desire. 
A wood fire was burning brightly in the open French 
stove; the room was lighted by lamps. It was warm 
and cheery. A second door led to the little music- 
room which Catrina had made her own, and beyond 
was her bedroom. 

Maggie had assured her hostess that she had 
everything that she could wish, and that she did not 
desire the services of Catrina’s maid. But the Russian 
girl still lingered. She was slow to make friends— 
not shy, but diffident and suspicious. Her friend- 
ship, once secured, was a thing worth possessing. 
She was inclined to bestow it upon this self-con- 
tained English girl. In such matters the length of 
an acquaintance goes for nothing. A long acquaint- 
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anceship does not necessarily mean friendship—one 
being the result of circumstance, the other of selec- 
tion. 

“The Princess knows Russian?” said Catrina 
suddenly. 

She was standing near the dressing-table, where 
she had been absently attending to the candles, She 
wheeled round and looked at Maggie, who was sit- 
ting on a low chair near the fire. Maggie was sorry 
for the loneliness of this girl’s life. She did not 
want her to go away just yet. There was another 
chair by the fire, inviting Catrina to indulge in those 
maiden confidences which attach themselves to slip- 
pers and hair brushings. 

Maggie looked up with a smile which slowly 
ebbed away. Catrina’s remark was of the nature of 
a defiance. Her half-diffident rôle of hostess was 
suddenly laid aside. 

“No; she does not,” answered the English girl. 

Catrina came forward, standing over her com- 
panion, looking down at her with eyes full of an- 
tagonism. 

“Excuse me. I saw her understand a remark I 
made to one of the servants. She was not careful. 
I saw it distinctly.” 

“I think you must be mistaken,” answered Maggie 
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quietly. “She has been in Russia before for a few 
weeks; but she did not learn the language. She told 
me so herself. Why should she pretend not to know 
Russian if she does?” 


Catrina made no answer. She sat heavily 
down in the vacant chair. Her attitudes were uncouth 
and strong—a perpetual source of tribulation to the 
Countess. She sat with her elbow on her knee, 
staring into the fire. 


“T did not mean to hate her; I did not want to,” 
she said. “If it had been you, I should not have 
hated you.” 


Maggie’s clear eyes wavered for a moment. A 
faint colour rose to her face. She leant back so 
that the firelight did not reach her. There was a 
silence, during which Maggie unclasped a bracelet 
with a little snap of the spring. Catrina did not 
hear the sound. She heard nothing. She did not 
appear to be aware of her surroundings. Maggie 
unclasped another bracelet noisily. She was probably 
regretting her former kindness of manner. — Catrina 
had come too near. 


“Are you not judging rather hastily?” suggested 
Maggie in a measured voice, which heightened the 
contrast between the two. “I find it takes some 
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time to discover whether one likes or dislikes new 
acquaintances.” 

“Yes; but you English are so cold and de- 
liberate. You do not know what it is to hate—or 
to care.” 

“Perhaps we do,” said Maggie; “but we say less 
about it.” 

Catrina turned and looked at her with a queer 
smile. 

“Less!” she laughed. “Nothing—you say nothing. 
Paul is the same. I have seen. I know. You have 
said nothing since you came to Thors. You have 
talked and laughed; you have given opinions; you 
have spoken of many things, but you have said no- 
thing. You are the same as Paul—one never knows. 
I know nothing about you. But I like you. You are 
her cousin?” 

Ves? 

“And I hate her.” 

Maggie laughed. She was quite steady and 
loyal. 

“When you get to know her you will change, 
perhaps,” she said. 

“Perhaps I know her now better than you 
do!” 

Maggie laughed in her cheery, practical way. 
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“That seems hardly likely, considering that I 
have known her since we were children.” 

Catrina shrugged her shoulders in an honest if 
somewhat mannerless refusal to discuss the side issue. 
She returned to the main question with characteristic 
stubbornness. 

“I shall always hate her,” she said, “I am sorry 
she is your cousin. I shall always regret that, and 
I shall always hate her. There is something wrong 
about her—something none of you know except 
Karl Steinmetz. He knows everything—Herr Stein- 
metz.” 

“He knows a great deal,” admitted Maggie. 

“Yes; and that is why he is sad. Is it not so?” 

Catrina sat staring into the fire, her strange, 
earnest eyes almost fierce in their concentration. 

“Did she pretend that she loved him at first?” 
she asked suddenly. 

Receiving no answer, she looked up and fixed 
her searching gaze on the face of her companion. 
Maggie was looking straight in front of her in the 
direction of the fire, but not with eyes focussed to 
see anything so near at hand. She bore the scrutiny 
without flinching. As soon as Catrina’s eyes were 
ayerted the mask-like stillness of her features re- 
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“She does not take that trouble now,” added 
the Russian girl in reply to her own question. “Did 
you see her to-night when we were at the piano? 
Monsieur de Chauxville was talking to her. They 
were keeping two conversations going at the same 
time. I could see by their faces. They said different 
things when the music was loud. I hate her. She 
is not true to Paul. Monsieur de Chauxville knows 
something about her. They have something in com- 
mon which is not known to Paul or to any of us! 
Why do you not speak? Why do you sit staring 
into the fire with your lips so close together?” 

“Because I do not think that we shall gain 
anything by discussing Paul and his wife. It is no 
business of ours.” 

Catrina laughed—a lamentable, mirthless laugh. 

“That is because she is your cousin; and he— 
he is nothing to you. You do not care whether he 
is happy or not.” 

Catrina had turned upon her companion fiercely. 
Maggie swung round in her chair to pick up her 
bracelets, which had slipped from her knees to the 
floor. 

“You exaggerate things,” she said quietly. “I 
see no reason to suppose that Paul is unhappy. — It 
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is because you have taken this unreasoning dislike 
to her.” 

She took a long time to collect three bracelets. 
Then she rose and placed them on the dressing- 
table. 

“Do you want me to go?” asked Catrina in her 
blunt way. 

“No,” answered Maggie, civilly enough; but 
she extracted a couple of hair-pins rather ob- 
viously. 

Catrina heeded the voice and not the action. 

“You English are all alike,” she said. “You hold 
one at arm’s length. I suppose there is someone 
in England for whom you care—who is out of all 
this—away from all the troubles of Russia. This has 
nothing to do with your life. It is only a passing 
incident—a few weeks to be forgotten when you go 
back. I wonder what he is like—the man in England. 
You need not tell me. I am not curious in that way. 
I am not asking you to tell me. I am just wondering. 
For I know there is someone. I knew it when I 
first saw you. You are so quiet, and settled, and 
self-contained—like a person who has played a game 
and knows for certain that it is lost or won, and 
does not want to play again. Your hair is very 
pretty; you are very pretty, you quiet English girl. 


I wonder what you think about behind your steady 
eyes.” 

“I,” said Maggie, with a little laugh. “Oh—I 
think about my dresses, and the new fashions, and 
parties, and all the things that girls do think of.” 

Catrina shook her head. She looked stubborn 
and unconvinced. Then suddenly she changed the 
subject. 

“Do you like Monsieur de Chauxviller” she 
asked. 

“No.” 

“Does Paul like him?” 

“I don’t know.” 

Catrina looked up for a moment only. Then 
her eyes returned to the contemplation of the burning 
pine-logs. 

“I wonder why you will not talk of Paul,” she 
said, in a voice requiring no answer. 

Maggie moved rather uneasily. She had her back 
turned towards Catrina. 

“I am afraid I am rather a dull person,” she 
answered. “I have not much to say about any- 
body.” 

“And nothing about Paul?” suggested Catrina. 

“Nothing. We were talking of Monsieur de 
Chauxville.” 
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«Yes; I do not understand Monsieur de Chaux- 
ville.. He seems to me to be the incarnation of in- 
sincerity. He poses—even to himself. He is always 
watching for the effect. I wonder what the effect of 
himself upon himself may be.” 


Maggie laughed. 


“That is rather complicated,” she said. “It 
requires working out. I think he is deeply impressed 
with his own astuteness. If he were simpler he 
would be cleverer.” 


Catrina was afraid of Claude de Chauxville, and 
because this was so she stared in wonder at the 
English girl, who dismissed him from the conversa- 
tion and her thoughts with a few careless words of 
contempt. Such a mind as that of Miss Delafield 
was quite outside the field of De Chauxville’s in- 
fluence, while that Frenchman had considerable power 
over highly strung and imaginative natures. 


Catrina Lanovitch had begun by tolerating him— 
had proceeded to make the serious blunder of per- 
mitting him to be impertinently familiar, and was 
now exaggerating in her own mind the hold that he 
had over her. She did not actually dislike him. So 
few people had taken the trouble or found the ex- 
pediency of endeavouring to sympathise with her or 
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understand her nature that she was unconsciously 
drawn towards this man, whom she now feared. 

In exaggerating the power he exercised over 
herself she naturally exaggerated also his importance 
in the world and in the lives of those around him. 
She had imagined him all-powerful; and the first 
person to whom she mentioned his name dismissed 
the subject indifferently. Her own entire sincerity 
had enabled her to detect the insincerity of her ally. 
She had purposely made mention of the weak spot 
which she had discovered in order that her observa- 
tion might be corroborated. And this Maggie had 
failed to do. 

With the slightest encouragement Catrina would 
have told her companion all that had passed. The 
sympathy between women is so strong that there is 
usually only one man who is safe from discussion. 
In Catrina’s case that one man was not Claude de 
Chauxville. But Maggie Delafield was of different 
material from this impressionable, impulsive Russian 
girl. She was essentially British in her capacity for 
steering a straight personal course through the shoals 
and quicksands of her neighbours’ affairs, as also in 
the firm grip she held upon her own thoughts. She 
was by no means prepared to open her mind to the 
first comer, and in her somewhat slow-going English 
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estimate of such matters Catrina was as yet little 
more than the first comer. 

She changed the subject, and they talked for 
some time on indifferent topics—such topics as have 
an interest for girls; and who are we that we may 
despise them? We jeer very grandly at girls’ talk, 
and promptly return to the discussion of our dogs 
and pipes and clothing. 

But Catrina was not happy under this judicious 
treatment. She had no one in the world to whom 
she could impart a thousand doubts and questions 
—a hundred grievances and one great grief. And 
it was just this one great grief of which Maggie 
dreaded the mention. She was quite well aware of 
its existence—had been aware of it for some time. 
Karl Steinmetz had thrown out one or two vague 
hints; everything pointed to it. Maggie could hardly 
be ignorant of the fact that Catrina had grown to 
womanhood loving Paul. 

A score of times Catrina approached the subject, 
and with imperturbable steadfastness Maggie held to 
her determination that Paul was not to be discussed 
by them. She warded, she evaded, she ignored with 
a skill which baffled the simple Russian. She had 
a hundred subterfuges—a hundred skilful turns and 
twists. Where women learn these matters, heaven 
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only knows! All our experience of the world, our 
falls and stumbles on the broken road of life, never 
teach us some things that are known to the veriest 
school-girl standing on the smoother footpath that 
women tread. 

At last Catrina rose to go. Maggie rose also. 
Women are relentless where they fight for their own 
secrets. Maggie morally turned Catrina out of the 
room. The two girls stood looking at each other for 
a moment. They had nothing in common. The 
language in which they understood each other best 
was the native tongue of neither. Born in different 
countries, each of a mixed race with no one racial 
strain in common, neither creed, nor education, nor 
similarity of thought had aught to draw them to- 
gether. They looked at each other, and God’s hand 
touched them. They both loved the same man. 
They did not hate each other. 

“Have you everything you want?” asked Catrina. 

The question was startling. Catrina’s speech 
was ever abrupt. At first Maggie did not under- 
stand. 

“Yes, thanks,” she answered. “I am very tired. 
I suppose it is the snow.” 

“Yes,” said Catrina mechanically; “it is the 
snow.” ; 
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She went towards the door, and there she 
paused. 

“Does Paul love her?” she asked abruptly. 

Maggie made no answer; and, as was her habit, 
Catrina replied to her own question. 

“You know he does not—you know he does 
not!” she said. 

Then she went out, without waiting for an 
answer, closing the door behind her. The closed 
door heard the reply. 

“It will not matter much,” said Maggie, “so long 
as he never finds it out.” 


CHAPTER VIIL 
WOLF! 


Tue Countess Lanovitch never quitted her own 
apartments before mid-day. She had acquired a 
Parisian habit of being invisible until luncheon-time. 
The two girls left the Castle of Thors in a sleigh 
with one attendant at ten o’clock in order to reach 
the hut, selected for luncheon, by mid-day. Etta 
did not accompany them. She had a slight head- 
ache. 

At eleven o’clock Claude de Chauxville returned 
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alone, on horseback. After the sportsmen had 
separated, each to gain his prearranged position in 
the forest, he had tripped over his rifle, seriously in- 
juring the delicate sighting mechanism. He found 
(he told the servant who opened the door for him) 
that he had just time to return for another rifle be- 
fore the operation of closing in on the bears was to 
begin. $ 

“If Madame the Princess was visible,” he went 
on, “would the servant tell her that Monsieur de 
Chauxville was waiting in the library to assure her 
that there was absolutely no danger to be-anticipated 
in the day’s sport?” The Princess, it would appear, 
was absurdly anxious about the welfare of her hus- 
band—an experienced hunter and a dead shot. 

Claude de Chauxville then went to the library, 
where he waited, booted, spurred, rifle in hand, for 
Etta. 

After a lapse of five minutes or more the door 
was opened, and Etta came leisurely into the room. 

“Well?” she inquired indifferently. 

De Chauxville bowed. He walked past her and 
closed the door, which she happened to have left 
open. 

Then he returned and stood by the window, 
leaning gracefully on his rifle. His attitude, his 
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hunting suit, his great top-boots, made rather a 
picturesque object of him. 

“Well?” repeated Etta, almost insolently. 

“It would have been wiser to have married me,” 
said De Chauxville, darkly. 

Etta shrugged her shoulders. 

“Because I understand you better; I now you 
better than your husband.” 

Etta turned and glanced at the clock. 

“Have you come back from the bear-hunt to tell 
me this, or to avoid the bears?” she asked. 

De Chauxville frowned. A man who has tasted 
fear does not like a question of his courage. 

“T have come to tell you that and other things,” 
he answered. 

He looked at her with his sinister smile and a 
little upward jerk of the head. He extended his 
open hand, palm upwards, with the fingers slightly 
crooked. 

“I hold you, Madame,” he said—“I hold you in 
my hand. You are my slave, despite your brave 
title; my thing, my plaything, despite your servants, 
and your great houses, and your husband! When I 
have finished telling you all that I have to tell, you 
will understand. You will perhaps thank me for 
being merciful.” 
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Etta laughed defiantly. 

“You are afraid of Paul,” she cried. “You are 
afraid of Karl Steinmetz; you will presently be afraid 
of me.” 

“I think not,” said De Chauxville coolly. The 

two names just mentioned were certainly not of 
pleasant import in his ears, but he was not going to 
let a woman know that. This man had played 
dangerous cards before now. He was not at all sure 
of his ground. He did not know what Etta’s posi- 
tion was in regard to Steinmetz. Behind the defiant 
woman there lurked the broad shadow of the man 
who never defied; who knew many things, but was 
ignorant of fear, 
‘ Unlike Karl Steinmetz, De Chauxville was not a 
bold player, He liked to be sure of his trick before 
he threw down his trump card. His method was not 
above suspicion. He liked to know what cards his 
adversary held, and one may be sure that he was not 
above peeping. 

“Karl Steinmetz is no friend of yours,” he said. 

Etta did not answer. She was thinking of the 
conversation she had with Steinmetz in Petersburg. 
She was wondering whether the friendship he had 
offered—the solid thing, as he called it—was better 
than the love of this man, 
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“I have information now,” went on De Chauxville, 
“which would have made you my wife had I had it 
sooner.” 

“I think not,” said the lady insolently. She had 
dealt with such men before. Hers was the beauty 
that appealed to De Chauxville and such as he. It 
is not the beautiful women who see the best side of 
human nature. 

“Even now,” went on the Frenchman, “now that 
I know you—TI still love you. You are the only 
woman I shall ever love.” 

“Indeed,” murmured the lady, quite unmoved. 

“Yes; although in a way I despise you—now that 
I know you.” 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Etta. “If you have 
anything to say, please say it, I have no time to 
probe your mysteries—to discover your parables. 
You know me well enough, perhaps, to be aware 
that I am not to be frightened by your cheap 
charlatanism.” 

“I know you well enough,” retorted De Chaux- 
ville hoarsely, “to be aware that it was you who sold 
the Charity League papers to Vassili in Paris. I 
know you well enough, Madame, to be aware of your 
present position in regard to your husband. If I say 
a word in the right quarter you would never leave 


Russia alive. I have merely to say to Catrina 
Lanovitch that it was you who banished her father 
for your own gain. I have merely to hand your 
name in to certain of the Charity League party, and 
even your husband could not save you.” 

He had gradually approached her, and uttered 
the last words face to face, his eyes close to hers. 
She held her head up—erect, defiant still. 

“So you see, Madame,” he said, “you belong to 
She smiled. 

“Hand and foot,” he added. “But I am soft- 
hearted.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and turned away. 

“What will you?” he said, looking out of the 
window. “I love you.” 

“Nonsense!” 

He turned slowly round. 

“What?” 

“Nonsense,” repeated Etta. “You love power; 
you are a bully. You love to please your own vanity 
by thinking that you have me in your power. I am 
not afraid of you.” 

De Chauxville leant gracefully against the 
window.. He still held his rifle. 

“Reflect a little,’ he said, with his cold smile, 
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“It would appear that you do not quite realise the 
situation. Women rarely realise situations in time. 
Our friend—your husband—has many of the English 
idiosyncrasies. He has all the narrow-minded notions 
of honour which obtain in that country. Added to 
this, I suspect him of possessing a truly Slavonic fire 
which he keeps under. ‘A smoulderfire——’ you 
know, Madame, our French proverbs. He is not the 
man to take a rational and broad-minded view of 
your little transaction with Monsieur Vassili; more 
especially, perhaps, as it banished his friend Stepan 
Lanovitch—the owner of this house, by the way. His 
reception of the news I have to tell him would be 
unpleasant—for you.” 

“What do you want?” interrupted Etta. “Money?” 

“I am not a needy adventurer.” 

“And I am not such a fool, Monsieur de Chaux- 
ville, as to allow myself to be dragged into a vulgar 
intrigue, borrowed from a French novel, to satisfy 
your vanity.” 

De Chauxville’s dull eyes suddenly flashed. 

“T will trouble you to believe, Madame,” he said, 
in a low, concentrated voice, “that such a thought 
never entered my head. A De Chauxville is not a 
commercial traveller, if you please. No; it may sur- 
prise you, but my feeling for you has more good in 
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it than you would seem capable of inspiring. God 
only knows how it is that a bad woman can inspire 
a good love.” 

Etta looked at him in amazement. She did not 
always understand De Chauxville. No matter for 
surprise, perhaps; for he did not always understand 
himself. 

“Then what do you want?” she asked. 

“In the meantime, implicit obedience.” 

“What are you going to use me for?” 

“I have ends,” replied Claude de Chauxville, 
who had regained his usual half-mocking composure, 
“that you will serve. But they will be your ends as 
well as mine. You will profit by them. I will take 
very good care that you come to no harm, for you 
are the ultimate object of all this. At the end of it 
all I see only—you.” 

Etta shrugged her shoulders. It is to be pre- 
sumed that she was absolutely heartless, Many 
people are. It is when a heartless woman has brains 
that one hears of her. 

“What if I refuse?” asked Etta, keenly aware 
of the fact that this man was handicapped by his 
love for her. 

“Then I will force you to obedience.” 
Etta raised her delicate eyebrows insolently. 
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“Ah!” 

“Yes,” said De Chauxville, with suppressed anger; 
“I will force you to obey me.” 

The Princess looked at him with her little mock- 
ing smile. She raised one hand to her head with a 
reflective air, as if a hair-pin were of greater im- 
portance than his words. She had dressed herself 
rather carefully for this interview. She never for a 
moment overlooked the fact that she was a woman, 
and beautiful. She did not allow him to forget it 
either. 

Her mood of outraged virtue was now suddenly 
thrown in the background by a phase of open 
coquetry. Beneath her eyelids she watched for the 
effect of her pretty, provoking attitude on the man 
who loved her. She was on her own territory at 
this work, playing her own game; and she was more 
alarmed by De Chauxville’s imperturbability than by 
anything he had said. 

“You have a strange way of proving the truth of 
your own statements.” 

“What statement?” 

She gave a little laugh. Her attitude, her glance, 
the cunning display of a perfect figure, the laugh, 
the whole woman was the incarnation of practised 
coquetry. She did not admit, even to herself, that 
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she was afraid of De Chauxville. But she was play- | 
ing her best cards in her best manner. She had 
never known them fail. 

Claude de Chauxville was a little white about 
the lips. His eyelids flickered; but by an effort he l 
controlled himself, and she did not see the light in | 
his eyes for which she looked. 

“If you mean,” he said coldly, “the statement l 
that I made to you before you were married— | 
namely, that I love you—I am quite content to leave 
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| the proof till the future. I know what I am about, 
' Madame.” 
He took his watch from his pocket and con- 
| sulted it. 
“I must go in five minutes,” he said. “I have 
a few instructions to give you, to which I must beg 
| your careful attention.” 
| He looked up, meeting Etta’s somewhat sullen 
gaze with a smile of triumph. 
/| - “Tt is essential,” he went on, “that I be invited 
to Osterno. I do not want to stay there long; in- i 
| deed, I do not care to. But I must see the place. : 
| I dare say you can compass the invitation, Ma- f 
dame?” i 
“It will be difficult.” | 
“And therefore worthy of your endeavour. I 
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have the greatest regard for your diplomatic skill. I 
leave the matter in your hands, Princess.” 

Etta shrugged her shoulders and looked past him 
out of the window. De Chauxville was considering 
her face carefully. 

“Another point to be remembered,” he went on, 
“is your husband’s daily life at Osterno. The Prince 
is not above suspicion; the authorities are watching 
him. He is suspected of propagating revolutionary 
ideas among the peasantry. I should like you to 
find out as much as you can. Perhaps you know 
already. Perhaps he has told you, Princess. I know 
that beautiful face! He has told you! Good. Does 
he take an interest in the peasants?” 

Etta did not answer. 

“Kindly give me your attention, Madame. Does 
the Prince take an interest in the peasants?” 

“Ves,” 

“An active interest?” 

teag 

“Have you any details?” 

“No,” answered Etta. 

“Then you will watch him, and procure those 
details.” 

Etta’s face was defiant and pale. De Chauxville 
never took his eyes from it. 
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“I have undertaken a few small commissions for 
an old friend of yours, Monsieur Vassili, whom you 
obliged once before!” he said; and the defiance 
faded from her eyes. 

“The authorities cannot, in these disturbed times, 
afford to tolerate princes of an independent turn of 
mind. Such men are apt to make the peasant think 
himself more important than he is. I dare say, 
Madame, that you are already tired of Russia. It 
might perhaps serve your ends if this country was 
made a little too hot for your husband, eh? I see 
your proud lips quivering, Princess! It is well to 
keep the lips under control. We, who deal in diplo- 
macy, know where to look for such signs. Yes; I 
dare say I can get you out of Russia—for ever. But 
you must be obedient. You must reconcile your- 
self to the knowledge that you have met—your 
master.” 

He bowed in his graceful way, spreading out his 
hands in mock humility. Etta did not answer him. 
For the moment she could see no outlet to this 
maze of trouble, and yet she was conscious of not 
fearing De Chauxville so much as she feared Karl 
Steinmetz. 

“A lenient master,” pursued the Frenchman, 
whose vanity was tickled by the word. “I do not 
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ask much, One thing I desire is to be invited to 
Osterno, that I may be near you. The other is a 
humble request for details of your daily life, that I 
may think of you when absent.” 

Etta drew in her lips, moistening them as if they 
had suddenly become parched. 

De Chauxville glanced at her and moved to- 
wards the door. He paused with his fingers on 
the handle, and looking back over his shoulder he 
said: 

“Have I made myself quite clear?” 

Etta was still looking out of the window with 
hard, angry eyes. She took no notice of the question. 

De Chauxville turned the handle. 

“Again let me impress upon you the advisability 
of implicit obedience,” he said, with delicate insolence. 
“I mentioned the Charity League; but that is not my 
strongest claim upon your attention. I have another 
interesting little detail of your life, which I will reserve 
until another time.” 

He closed the door behind him, leaving Etta 
whitelipped. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 


A RUSSIAN forest in winter is one of nature’s 
places of worship. There are some such places in 
the world, where Nature seems to stand-in the 
presence of the Deity: a sunrise at sea; night on a 
snow mountain; midday in a Russian forest in winter. 
These places and these times are good for convales- 
cent atheists and such as pose as unbelievers—the 
cheapest form of notoriety. 

Paul had requested Catrina and Maggie to drive 
as quietly as possible through the forest. The warn- 
ing was unnecessary, for the stillness of snow is in- 
fectious, while the beauty of the scene seemed to 
command silence. As usual, Catrina drove without 
bells. The one attendant on his:perch behind was 
a fur-clad statue of servitude and silence. Maggie, 
leaning back, hidden to the eyes in her sables, had 
nothing to say to her companion. The way lay 
through forests of pine—trackless, motionless, virgin. 
The sun filtering through the snow-laden branches 
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cast a subdued golden light upon the ruddy upright 
trunks of the trees. At times a willow-grouse, white 
as the snow, light and graceful on the wing, rose 
from the branch where he had been laughing to his 
mate with a low cooing laugh, and fluttered away 
over the trees. 

“A kooropathd,” said Catrina, knowing the life 
of the forest almost as well as Paul, whose very 
existence was wrapped up in these things. 

Far over the summits of the pines a snipe seemed 
to be wheeling a sentinel round. He followed them 
as they sped along, calling out all the while his deep 
warning note, like that of a lamb crouching beneath 
a hedge where the wind is not tempered. 

Once or twice they heard the dismal howl of a 
wolf—the most melancholy, the weirdest, the most 
hopeless of Nature’s calls. The whole forest seemed 
to be on the alert—astir and in suspense. The wolf, 
disturbed in his lair, no doubt heard and under- 
stood the cry of the watchful snipe and the sudden 
silence of the willow-grouse, who loves to sit and 
laugh when all is safe. A clumsy capercailzie, 
swinging along over the trees with a great flap and 
rush of wings, seemed to be intent on his own soli- 
tary, majestic business—a very king among the fowls 
of the air. 
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Amidst the topmost branches of the pines the 
wind whispered and stirred like a child in sleep; but 
beneath all was still. Every branch stood motion- 
less under its burden of snow. The air was thin, ex- 
hilarating, brilliant—like dry champagne. It seemed 
to send the blood coursing through the veins with a 
very joy of life. 

Catrina noted all these things while cleverly 
handling her ponies. They spoke to her with a thou- 
sand voices. She had roamed in these same forests 
with Paul, who loved them and understood them as 
she did. 

Maggie, in the midst as it were of a revelation, 
leant back and wondered at it all. She, too, was 
thinking of Paul. She understood him better now. 
This drive had revealed to her a part of his nature 
which had rather puzzled her—a large, simple, quiet 
strength which had developed and grown to maturity 
beneath these trees. We are all part of what we 
have seen. We all carry with us through life some- 
what of the scenes through which we passed in 
childhood. 

Maggie knew now where Paul had learnt the 
quiet concentration of mind, the absorption in his 
own affairs, the complete lack of interest in the busi- 
ness of his neighbour which made him different from 
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other men. He had learnt these things at first hand 
from God’s creatures. These forest dwellers of fur 
and feather went about their affairs in the same ab- 
sorbed way, with the same complete faith, the same 
desire to leave and be left alone. The simplicity of 
Nature was his. His only craft was forest craft. 

“Now you know,” said Catrina, when they reached 
the hut, “why I hate Petersburg.” 

Maggie nodded. The effect of the forest was 
still upon her. She did not want to talk. 

The woman who received them, the wife of a 
keeper, had prepared in a rough way for their re- 
ception. She had a large fire and bowls of warm 
milk. The doors and windows had been thrown 
wide open by Paul’s orders. He wanted to spare 
Maggie too intimate an acquaintance with a Russian 
interior. The hut was really a shooting-box built 
by Paul some years earlier, and inhabited by a head- 
keeper, one learned in the ways of bear and wolf 
and lynx. The large dwelling-room had been care- 
fully scrubbed. There was a smell of pine wood and 
soap. The table, ready spread with a simple luncheon, 
took up nearly the whole of the room. 

While the two girls were warming themselves, a 
keeper came to the door of the hut and asked to see 
Catrina. He stood in the little doorway, completely 
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filling it, and explained that he could not come in 
as the buckles and straps of his snow-shoes were 
clogged and frozen. He wore the long Norwegian 
snow-shoes, and was held to be the quickest runner 
in the country. 

Catrina had a long conversation’ with the man, 
who stood hatless, ruddy, and shy. 

“Tt is,” she then explained to Maggie, “Paul’s 
own man, who always loads for him and carries his 
spare gun. He has sent him to tell us that the game 
has been ringed, and that the beaters will close in 
on a place called the Schapka Clearing, where there 
is a woodman’s refuge. If we care to put on our 
snow-shoes, this man will guide us to the clearing 
and take care of us till the battue is over.” 

Of course Maggie welcomed the proposal with 
delight, and after a hasty luncheon the three glided 
off through the forest as noiselessly as they had come. 
After a tiring walk of an hour and more they came 
to the clearing and were duly concealed in the hut. 

No one, the keeper told the ladies, except Paul, 
knew of their presence in the little wooden house. 
The arrangements of the beat had been slightly 
altered at the last moment after the hunters had 
separated. The keeper lighted a small fire and 
shyly attended to the ladies, removing their snow- 
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shoes with clumsy fingers. He closed the door, and 
arranged a branch of larch across the window so 
that they could stand near it without being seen. 

They had not been there long before De Chaux- 
ville appeared. He moved quickly across the clear- 
ing, skimming over the snow with long sweeping 
strides. Two keepers followed him, and after having 
shown him the rough hiding-place prepared for him, 
silently withdrew to their places. Soon Karl Stein- 
metz came from another direction, and took up his 
position rather nearer to the hut, in a thicket of pine 
and dwarf oak. He was only twenty yards away 
from the refuge where the girls were concealed. 

It was not long before Paul came. He was quite 
alone, and suddenly appeared at the far end of the 
clearing, in very truth a mighty hunter, standing 
nearly seven feet on his snow-shoes. One rifle he 
carried in his hand, another slung across his back. 
It was like a silent scene on a stage. The snow- 
white clearing, with long-drawn tracks across it where 
the snow-shoes had passed, the still trees, the bril- 
liant sun, and the blue depths of the forest behind; 
while Paul—like the hero of some grim Arctic saga 
—a huge fur-clad Northern giant, stood alone in the 
desolation. 

From his attitude it-was apparent that he was 
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listening. It was probable that the cries of the birds 
and the distant howl of a wolf told his practised ears 
how near the beaters were. He presently moved 
across to where De Chauxville was hidden, spoke 
some words of advice or warning to him, and pointed 
with his gloved hand in the direction whence the 
game might be expected to come. 

As a matter of fact Paul was asking De Chaux- 
ville the whereabouts of Steinmetz, who had gained 
his place of concealment unobserved by either. De 
Chauxville could give him no information, and Paul 
went away to his post dissatisfied. Karl Steinmetz 
must have seen them; he must have divined the 
subject of their conversation; but he remained hidden 
and gave no sign. 

Paul’s post was behind a fallen tree, and the 
watchers in the hut could see him, while he was 
completely hidden from any animal that might enter 
the open clearing from the far end. He turned and 
looked hard at the hut; but the larch branch across 
the window effectually prevented him from discover- 
ing whether anyone was behind it or not. 

Thus they all waited in suspense. A blackcock 
skimmed across the open space and disappeared un- 
molested. A wolf—grey, gaunt, sneaking and lurch- 
ing in his gait—trotted into the clearing and stood 
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listening with evil lips drawn back. The two girls 
watched him breathlessly. When he trotted on un- 
molested they drew a deep breath as if they had 
been under water. Paul, with his two rifles laid be- 
fore him, watched the wolf depart with a smile. 
The girls could see the smile, and from it learnt 
somewhat of the man. The keeper beside them gave 
a little laugh and looked to the hammers of his rifle. 

And still there was no sound. It was still, un- 
real, and like a scene on the stage. The birds skim- 
ming over the tops of the trees from time to time 
threw in, as it were, a note of fear and suspense. 
There was breathlessness in the air. A couple of 
hares, like white shadows in their spotless winter 
coats, shot from covert to covert across the open 
ground. 

Then suddenly the keeper gave a little grunt and 
held up his hand, listening with parted lips and 
eager eyes. There was a distinct sound of breaking 
branches and crackling underwood. 

They could see Paul cautiously rise from his 
knees to a crouching attitude. They followed the 
direction of his gaze, and before them the monarch 
of these forests stood in clumsy might. A bear had 
shambled to the edge of the clearing and was stand- 
ing upright, growling and grumbling to himself, his 
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great paws waving from side to side, his shaggy head 
thrust forward with a recurring jerk singularly sug- 
gestive of a dandy with an uncomfortable collar. 
These bears of Northern Russia have not the reputa- 
tion of being very fierce unless they are aroused from 
their winter quarters, when their wrath knows no 
bounds and their courage recognises no danger. 
Moreover, these kings of the Northern forests are 
huge beasts, capable of smothering a strong man by 
falling on him and lying there—a death which has 
come to more than one daring hunter. The beast’s 
favourite method of dealing with his foe is to claw 
him to death, or else hug him till his ribs are snapped 
and crushed into his vitals. 

The bear stood poking his head and looking 
about with little, fiery, bloodshot eyes for something 
to destroy. His rage was manifest, and in his strength 
he was a grand sight. The majesty of power and a 
dauntless courage were his. 

It was De Chauxville’s shot, and, while keeping 
his eye on the bear, Paul glanced impatiently over 
his shoulder from time to time, wondering why the 
Frenchman did not fire. The bear was a huge one, 
and would probably carry three bullets and still be 
a dangerous adversary. 

The keeper muttered in his beard, 
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They were watching Paul breathlessly. The bear 
was approaching him. It would not be safe to defer 
firing another second. 

Suddenly the keeper gave a short exclamation of 
astonishment and threw up his rifle. 

There was another bear behind Paul, shambling 
towards him, unseen by him. All his attention was 
riveted on the huge brute forty yards in front of him. 
It was Claude de Chauxville’s task to protect Paul 
from any flank or rear attack; and Claude de Chaux- 
ville was peering over his covert watching with 
blanched face the second bear, and lifting no hand, 
making no sign. The bear was within a few yards 
of Paul, who was crouching behind the fallen pine 
and now raising his rifle to his shoulder. 

In a flash of comprehension the two girls saw all, 
through the panes of the closed window. It was still 
singularly like a scene on the stage. The second 
bear raised his powerful fore-paws as he approached. 
One blow would tear open Paul’s brain. 

A terrific report sent the girls staggering back, 
for a moment paralysing thought. The keeper had 
fired through the window, both barrels almost simul- 
taneously. It was a question how much lead would 
bring the bear down before he covered the interven- 
ing dozen yards. In the confined space of the hut, 
The Sowers. I, 8 
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the report of the heavy double charge was like that 
of a cannon; moreover, Steinmetz, twenty yards away, 
had fired at the same moment. 

The room was filled with smoke. The two girls 
were blinded for an instant. Then they saw the 
keeper tear open the door and disappear. The cold 
air through the shattered casement was a sudden 
relief to their lungs, choked with sulphur and the 
fumes of spent powder. 

In a flash they were out of the open door; and 
there again, with the suddenness of a panorama, 
they saw another picture—Paul kneeling in the middle 
of the clearing taking careful aim at the retreating 
form of the first bear. They saw the puff of blue 
smoke rise from his rifle, they heard the sharp report; 
and the bear rolled over on its face. 

Steinmetz and the keeper were walking towards 
Paul. Claude de Chauxville, standing outside his 
screen of brush-wood, was staring with wide, fear- 
stricken eyes at the hut which he had thought empty. 
He did not know that there were three people behind 
him, watching him. What had they seen? What 
had they understood? 

Catrina and Maggie ran towards Paul. They were 
on snow-shoes, and made short work of the interven- 
ing distance, 
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Paul had risen to his feet. His face was grave. 
There was a singular gleam in his eyes, which was 
not a gleam of mere excitement such as the chase 
brings into some men’s eyes. 

Steinmetz looked at him and said nothing. For 
a moment Paul stood still. He looked round him, 
noting with experienced glance the lay of the whole 
incident—the dead form of the bear ten yards be- 
hind his late hiding-place, one hundred and eighty 
yards from the hut, a hundred and sixty yards from 
the spot whence Karl Steinmetz had sent his unerring 
bullet through the bear’s brain. Paul saw it all. He 
measured the distances. He looked at De Chaux- 
ville, standing white-faced at his post, not fifty yards 
from the carcase of the second bear. 

Paul seemed to see no one but De Chauxville. 
He went straight towards him, and the whole party 
followed in breathless suspense. Steinmetz was 
nearest to him, watching with his keen, quiet eyes. 

Paul went up to De Chauxville and took the 
rifle from his hands. He opened the breech and 
looked into the barrels. They were clean; the rifle 
had not been fired off. 

He gave a little laugh of contempt, and, throw- 
ing the rifle at De Chauxville’s feet, turned abruptly 
away, 
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It was Catrina who spoke. 

“Tf you had killed him,” she said, “I would have 
killed you!” 

Steinmetz picked up the rifle, closed the breech, 
and handed it to De Chauxville with a queer smile. 


CHAPTER X. 
A CLOUD. 


Waen the Osterno party reached home that same 
evening the Starosta was waiting to see Steinmetz. 
His news was such that Steinmetz sent for Paul, and 
the three men went together to the little room beyond 
the smoking-room in the old part of the castle. 

“Well?” said Paul, with the unconscious auteur 
which made him a prince to these people. 

The Starosta spread out his hands. 

“Excellency,” he answered, “I am afraid.” 

“Of what?” 

.The Starosta ‘shrugged his narrow shoulders in 
cringing deprecation. 

“Excellency, I do not know. There is some- 


thing in the village—something in the whole country. 
I know not what it is. It is a feeling—one cannot 
see it, one cannot define it; but it is there, like the 
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gleam of water at the bottom of a deep well. The 
moujiks are getting dangerous. They will not speak 
to me. I am suspected. I am watched.” 

His shifty eyes, like black beads, flitted from 
side to side as he spoke. He was like a weasel at 
bay. It was the face of a man who went in bodily 
fear, 

“T will go with you down to the village now,” 
said Paul. “Is there any excuse—any illness?” 

“Ah, Excellency,” replied the chief, “there is 
always that excuse.” 

Paul looked at the clock. 

“I will go now,” he said, He began his simple 
preparations at once. 

“There is dinner to be thought of,” suggested 
Steinmetz with a resigned smile. “It is half-past 
seven.” 

“Dinner can wait,” replied Paul in English. “You 
might tell the ladies that I have gone out, and will 
dine alone when I come back.” 

Steinmetz shrugged his broad shoulders. 

“T think you are a fool,” he said, “to go alone, 
If they discover your identity they will tear you to 
pieces.” 

“T am not afraid of them,” replied Paul, with his 
head in the medicine cupboard, “any more than I 
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am afraid of a horse. They are like horses; they do 
not know their own strength.” 

“With this difference,” added Steinmetz, “that 
the moujik will one day make the discovery. He is 
beginning to make it now. ‘The Starosta is quite 
right, Paul. There is something in the air. It is 
about time that you took the ladies away from here 
and left me to manage it alone.” 

“That time will never come,” answered Paul. “I 
am not going to leave you alone again.” 

He was pushing his arms into the sleeves of the 
old brown coat reaching to his heels, a garment which 
commanded as much love and respect in Osterno as 
ever would an angel’s wing. 

Steinmetz opened the drawer of his bureau and 
laid a revolver on the table. 

“At all events,” he said, “you may as, well have 
the wherewithal to make a fight of it, if the worst 
comes to the worst.” 

“As you like,” answered Paul, slipping the fire- 
arm into his pocket. 

The Starosta moved away a pace or two, He 
was essentially a man of peace. 

Half an hour later it became known in the village 
that the Moscow Doctor was in the house of one 
Ivan Krass, where he was prepared to see all patients 
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who were not suffering from infectious complaints. 
The door of this cottage was soon besieged by the 
sick and the idle, while the Starosta stood in the 
doorway and kept order. 

Within, in the one dwelling-room of the cottage, 
were assembled as picturesque and as unsavoury a 
group as the most enthusiastic modern “slummer” 
could desire to see. 

Paul, standing by the table with two paraffin 
lamps placed behind him, saw each suppliant in 
turn, and all the while he kept up a running con- 
versation with the more intelligent, some of whom 
lingered on to talk and watch. 

“Ah, John the son of John,” he would say, “what 
is the matter with you? It is not often I see you. 
I thought you were clean and thrifty.” 

To which John the son of John replied that the 
winter had been hard and fuel scarce, that his wife 
was dead and his children stricken with influenza. 

“But you have had relief; our good friend the 
Starosta——” : 

“Does what he can,” grumbled John, “but he 
dare not do much. The barins will not let him. 
The nobles want all the money for themselves. The 
Emperor is living in his palace, where there are 
fountains of wine. We pay for that with our taxes. 
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You see my hand—I cannot work; but I must pay 
the taxes, or else we shall be turned out into the 
street.” 

Paul, while attending to the wounded hand—the 
old story of a slight wound neglected, and a con- 
stitution with all the natural healing power drained 
out of it by hunger and want and vodka—Paul, ever 
watchful, glanced round and saw sullen, lowering 
faces, eager eyes, hungry, cruel lips. 

“But the winter is over now. You are mistaken 
about the nobles. They do what they can. The 
Emperor pays for the relief that you have had all 
these months. It is foolish to talk as you do,” 

“T only tell the truth,” replied the man, wincing 
as Paul deliberately cut away the dead flesh. “We 
know now why it is that we are all so poor.” 

“Why?” asked Paul, pouring some lotion over a 
wad of lint and speaking indifferently. 

“Because the nobles—-—” began the man, and 
some one nudged him from behind, urging him to 
silence. 

“You need not be afraid of me,” said Paul. “I 
tell no tales, and I take no money.” 

“Then why do you come?” asked a voice in the 
background. “Someone pays you; who is it?” 

“Ah, Tula,” said Paul, without looking up. “You 
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are there, are you? The great Tula. There is a 
hardworking, sober man, my little fathers, who never 
beats his wife, and never drinks, and never borrows 
money. A useful neighbour! What is the matter 
with you, Tula? You have been too sparing with 
the vodka, no doubt. I must order you a glass every 
hour.” 

There was a little laugh. But Paul, who knew 
these people, was quite alive to the difference of 
feeling towards ‘himself. They still accepted his 
care, his help, his medicine; but they were beginning 
to doubt him. 

“There is your own Prince,” he went on fear- 
lessly to the man whose hand he was binding up. 
“He will help you when there is real distress.” 

An ominous silence greeted this observation. 

Paul raised his head and looked round. In the 
dim light of the two smoky lamps he saw a ring of 
wild faces. Men with shaggy beards and hair all 
entangled and unkempt, with fierce eyes and lower- 
ing glances; women with faces that unsexed them, 
There lived despair and desperation and utter reck- 
lessness in the air, in the attitude, in the hearts of 
these people. And Paul had worked among them 
for years. The sight would have been heart-break- 
ing had he been the sort of man to admit the pos- 
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sibility of a broken heart. All that he had done had 
been frustrated by the wall of heartless bureaucracy 
against which he had pitched his single strength. 
There was no visible progress. These were not the 
faces of men and women moving up the social scale 
by the aid of education and the deeper self-respect 
that follows it. Some of them were young, although 
they hardly looked it. They were old in life and 
misery. Some of them he knew to be educated. 
He had paid for the education himself. He had 
risked his own personal freedom to procure it for 
them, and misery had killed the seed. 

He looked on this stony ground, and his stout 
heart was torn with pity. It is easy to be patient in 
social economy when that vague jumble of impossible 
ideas is calmly discussed across the dinner-table. 
But the result seems hopelessly distant when the 
mass of the poor and wretched stands before one in 
the flesh. 

Paul knew that this little room was only a speci- 
men of the whole of Russia. Each of these poor 
peasants represented a million—equally hopeless, 
equally powerless to contend with an impossible 
taxation. 

He could not give them money, because the tax- 
collector had them all under his thumb and would 
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exact the last kopeck. The question was far above 
his single-handed reach, and he did not dare to 
meet it openly and seek the assistance of the few 
fellow nobles who faced the position without fear. 

He could not see in the brutal faces before him 
one spark of intelligence, one little gleam of in- 
dependence and self-respect which could be at- 
tributed to his endeavour, which the most sanguine 
construction could take as resulting from his time 
and money given to a hopeless cause. 

“Well,” he said. “Have you nothing to tell me 
of your Prince?” 

“You know him,” answered the man who had 
spoken from the safe background. “We need not 
tell you.” 

“Yes,” answered Paul; “I know him.” 

He would not defend himself. 

“There,” he went on, addressing the man whose 
hand was now bandaged. “You will do. Keep 
clean and sober, and it will heal. Get drunk and 
go dirty, and you will die. Do you understand, Ivan 
Ivanovitch?” 

The man grunted sullenly, and moved away to 
give place to a woman with a baby in her arms. 
Paul glanced into her face. He had known her 
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a few years earlier a happy child playing at her 
mother’s cottage door. 

She drew back the shawl that covered her child 
with a faint, far-off gleam of pride in her eyes. There 
was something horribly pathetic in the whole picture. 
The child-mother, her rough, unlovely face lighted 
for a moment with that gleam from Paradise which 
men never know; the huge man bending over her, 
and between them the wizened, disease-stricken little 
waif of humanity. 

“When he was born he was a very fine child,” 
said the mother. 

Paul glanced at her. She was quite serious. She 
was looking at him with a strange pride on her face. 
Paul nodded and drew aside the shawl. The baby 
was staring at him with wise, grave eyes, as if it 
could have told him a thing or two if it had only 
been gifted with the necessary speech. Paul knew 
that look. It meant starvation. 

“What is it?” asked the child-mother. “It is 
only some little illness, is it not?” 

“Yes; it is only a little illness.” 

He did not add that no great illness is required 
to kill a small child. He was already writing some- 
thing in his pocket-book. He tore the leaf out and 
gave it to her. 
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“This,” he said, “is for you—yourself, you under- 
stand? Take that each day to the Starosta and he 
will give you what I have written down. If you do 
not eat all that he gives you and drink what there 
is in the bottle as he directs you, the baby will die 
—you understand? You must give nothing away; 
nothing even to your husband.” 

The next patient was the man whose voice had 
been heard from the safe retreat of the background. 
His dominant malady was obvious. A shaky hand, 
an unsteady eye, and a bloated countenance spoke 
for themselves. But he had other diseases more or 
less developed. 

“So you have no good to tell of your Prince,” 
said Paul, looking into the man’s face. 

“Our Prince, Excellency! He is not our Prince, 
His forefathers seized this land; that is all.” 


“Ah! Who has been telling you that?” 


“No one,” grumbled the man. “We know it; 
that is all.” 


“But you were his father’s serfs, before the free- 
dom.. Let me see your tongue. Yes; you have 
been drinking—all the winter. Ah! is not that so, 
little father; your parents were serfs before the free- 
dom,” 
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“Freedom!” growled the man. “A pretty free- 
dom! We were better off before.” 

“Yes; but the world interfered with serfdom, be- 
cause it got its necessary touch of sentiment. There 
is no sentiment in starvation.” 

The man did not understand. He grunted ac- 
quiescence nevertheless. The true son of the people 
is always ready to grunt acquiescence to all that 
sounds like abuse. 

“And what is this Prince like? Have you seen 
him?” went on Paul. 

“No; I have not seen him. If I saw him I would 
kick his head to pieces.” 

“ Ah, just open your mouth a little wider. Yes 
you have a nasty throat there. You have had 
diphtheria. So you would kick his head to pieces. 
Why?” 

“He is a tchinovnik—a Government spy. He 
lives on the taxes. But it will not be for long. 
There is a time coming——” 

“Ah! What sort of a time? Now you must take 
this to the Starosta. He will give you a bottle. It 
is not to drink. It is to wash your throat with. Re- 
member that, and do not give it to your wife by 
way of a tonic as you did last time. So there are 
changes coming, are there?” 
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“There is a change coming for the Prince—for 
all the princes,” replied the man in the usual tap- 
room jargon. “For the Emperor too. The poor 
man has had enough of it. God made the world 
for the poor man as well as for the rich. Riches 
should be equally divided. They are going to be. 
The country is going to be governed by a Mir. 
There will be no taxes, The Mir makes no taxes. 
It is the tchinovniks who make the taxes and live 
on them.” 


“Ah, you are very eloquent, little father. If you 
talk like this in the kabák no wonder you have a 
bad throat. There, I can do no more for you. You 
must wash more and drink less. You might try a 
little work perhaps; it stimulates the appetite. And 
with a throat like that I should not talk so much if 
I were you. Next.” 


The next comer was afflicted with a wound that 
would not heal—a common trouble in cold coun- 
tries. While attending to this sickening sore Paul 
continued his conversation with the last patient. — 


“You must tell me,” he said, “when these changes 
are about to come. I should like to be there to 
see. It will be interesting.” 


The man laughed mysteriously, 
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“So the government is to be by a Mir, is it?” 
went on Paul. 

“Yes; the poor man is to have a say in it.” 

“That will be interesting. But at the Mir every- 
one talks at once and no one listens; is it not so?” 

The man made no reply. 

“Is the change coming soon?” asked Paul coolly. 

But there ‘was no reply. Someone had seized 
the loquacious orator of the kabák, and he was at 
that moment being quietly hustled out of the room. 

After this there was a sullen silence, which Paul 
could not charm away, charm he never so wisely. 

When his patients had at last ebbed away he 
lighted a cigarette and walked thoughtfully back to 


the castle. There was danger in the air, and he 


was one of those men upon whom danger acts as a 
pleasant stimulant. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE NET IS DRAWN. 

Durme the days following Paul’s visit to the 
village the ladies did not see much male society. 
Paul and Steinmetz usually left the castle im- 
mediately after breakfast and did not return till 
nightfall, 
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“Is there anything wrong?” Maggie asked Stein- 
metz on the evening of the second day. 

Steinmetz had just come into the vast drawing- 
room dressed for dinner—stout, placid, and very 
clean-looking. They were alone in the room. 

“Nothing, my dear young lady—yet,” he an- 
swered, coming forward and rubbing his broad 
palms slowly together. 

Maggie was reading an English newspaper. She 
turned its pages without pausing to notice the black 
and sticky obliterations effected by the postal authori- 
ties before delivery. It was no new thing to her 
now to come upon the Press Censor’s handiwork in 
the columns of such periodicals and newspapers as 
Paul received from England. 

“Because,” she said, “if there is you need not 
be afraid of telling me.” 

“To have that fear would be to offer you an in- 
sult,” replied Steinmetz. “Paul and I are investi- 
gating matters, that is all. The plain truth, my 
dear young lady, is that we do not know ourselves 
. what is in the wind. We only know there is some- 
thing. You are a horsewoman—you know the feel- 
ing of a restive horse. One suspects that he is only 
waiting for an excuse to shy or to kick or to rear. 
One feels it thrilling in him. Paul and I have that 
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feeling in regard to the peasants. We are going the 
round of the outlying villages, steadily and carefully. 
We are seeking for the fly on the horse’s body—you 
understand?” 

“Ves, I understand.” 

She gave a little nod. She had not lost colour, 
but there was an anxious look in her eyes. 

“Some people would have sent to Tver for the 
soldiers,” Steinmetz went on. “But Paul is not that 
sort of man. He will not do it yet, You re: 
member our conversation at the Charity Ball in 
London?” 

“Yes.” 

“I did not want you to come then. I am sorry 
you have come now.” 

Maggie laid aside the newspaper with a little 
laugh. 

“But, Herr Steinmetz,” she said, “I am not 
afraid. Please remember that. I have absolute 
faith in you—and in Paul.” 

Steinmetz accepted this statement with his grave 
smile. 

“There is only one thing I would recommend,” 
he said, “and that is a perfect discretion. Speak 
of this to no one, especially to no servants. You 
remember your own mutiny in India, Gott! what 
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wonderful people you English are—men and women 
alike! You remember how the ladies kept up and 
brazened it out before the servants. You must do 
the same. I think I hear the rustle of the Princess’s 
dress. Yes! And there is no news in the papers, 
you say?” 

“None,” replied Maggie. 

It may not have been entirely by chance that 
Claude de Chauxville drove over to Osterno to pay 
his respects the next day, and expressed himself de- 
solated at hearing that the Prince had gone out with 
Herr Steinmetz in a sleigh to a distant corner of the 
estate. 

“My horses must rest,” said the Frenchman, 
calmly taking off his fur gloves. “Perhaps the Prin- 
cess will see me.” 

A few minutes later he was shown into the 
morning-room. 

“Did I see Mademoiselle Delafield on snow-shoes 
in the forest as I came along?” De Chauxville 
asked the servant in perfect Russian before the man 
left the room. 

“Doubtless, Excellency. She went out on her 
snow-shoes half an hour ago.” 

“That is all right,” said the Frenchman to him- 
self when the door was closed. 

9* 
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He went to the fire and warmed his slim white 
fingers. There was an evil smile lurking beneath 
his moustache. 

When Etta opened the door a minute later he 
bowed low without speaking. There was a suggestion 
of triumph in his attitude. 

“Well?” said the Princess, without acknowledging 
his salutation. 

De Chauxville raised his eyebrows with the re- 
signed surprise of a man to whom no feminine 
humour is new. He brought forward a chair. 

“Will you sit?” he said, with exaggerated 
courtesy. “I have much to say to you. Besides, 
we have all the time. Your husband and his Ger- 
man friend are miles away. I passed Miss Delafield 
in the forest. She is not quite at home on her 
snow-shoes yet. She cannot be back for at least 
half an hour.” 

Etta bit her lip as she looked at the chair. She 
sat slowly down and drew in the folds of her rich 
dress. 

“I have the good fortune to find you alone.” 

“So you have informed me,” she replied coldly. 

De Chauxville leant against the mantelpiece and 
looked down at her thoughtfully. 

“At the bear-hunt the other day,” he said, “I 
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had the misfortune to—well, to fall. out with the 
Prince. We were not quite at one on a question of 
etiquette. He thought that I ought to have fired. 
I did not fire; I was not ready. It appears that the 
Prince considered himself to be in danger. He was 
nervous—flurried.” 
“You are not always artistic in your untruths,” 
interrupted Etta. “I know nothing of the incident 
to which you refer, but in lying you should always 
endeavour to be consistent. I am sure Paul was 
not nervous—or flurried.” ) 
De Chauxville smiled imperturbably. His end 
was gained. Etta obviously knew nothing of ‘his | 
attempt to murder Paul at the bear-hunt. 
“It was nothing,” he went on; “we did not come 
to words. But we have never been much in sym- 
pathy; the coldness is intensified, this is all. So I 
took the opportunity of calling when I knew he was 
away.” 
“How did you know he was away?” 
“Ah, Madame, I know more than I am credited 
with.” 
Etta gave a little laugh and shrugged her 
shoulders. 
“You do not care for Osterno?” suggested De 
Chauxville. 
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“I hate it.” 

“Precisely. And I am here to help you to get 
away from Russia once for all. Ah! you may shake 
your head. Some day, perhaps, I shall succeed in 
convincing you that I have only your interests at 
heart. I am here, Princess, to make a little arrange- 
ment with you—a final arrangement, I hope.” 

He paused, looking at her with a sudden gleam 
in his eyes. 

“Not the last of all,” he added in a different 
tone. “That will make you my wife.” 

Etta allowed this statement to pass unchallenged. 
Her courage and energy were not exhausted. She 
was learning to nurse her forces. 

“Your husband,” went on De Chauxville, after 
he had sufficiently enjoyed the savour of his own 
words, “is a brave man. To frighten him it is 
necessary to resort to strong measures. The last 
and the strongest measure in the diplomat’s scale is 
the People. The People, Madame, will take no 
denial. It is a game I have played before—a danger- 
ous game, but I am not afraid.” 

“You need not trouble to be theatrical with me,” 
put in Etta scornfully. She was sitting with a 
patch of colour in either cheek. At times this man 

: had the power of moving her, and she was afraid of 
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allowing him to exercise it. She knew her own 
weakness—her inordinate vanity; for vanity is the 
weakness of strong women. She was ever open to 
flattery, and Claude de Chauxville flattered her in 
every word he spoke; for by act and speech he 
made it manifest that she was the motive power of 
his existence. 

“A man who plays for a high stake,” went on 
the Frenchman in a quieter voice, “must be content 
to throw his all on the table time after time. A 
week to-night—Thursday, the fifth of April—I will 
throw down my all on the turn of a card. For the 
People are like that. It is rouge or noiy—one never 
knows. We only know that there is no third colour, 
no compromise.” 

Etta was listening now with ill-disguised interest. 
At last he had given her something definite—a 
date. 

“On Thursday,” he went on, “the peasants will 
make a demonstration. You know as well as I do 
—as well as Prince Pavlo does, despite his imper- 
turbable face—that the whole country is a volcano 
which may break forth at any moment. But the 
control is strong, and therefore there is never a large 
eruption—a grumble here, a gleam of fire there, a 
sullen heat everywhere! But it is held in check 
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by the impossibility of communication. It seems 
strange, but Russia stands because she has no penny 
postage. The great crash will come, not by force 
of arms, but by ways of peace. The signal will be 
a postal system: the standard of the revolution will 
be a postage-stamp. All over this country there are 
millions waiting and burning to rise up and crush 
despotism, but they are held in check by the simple 
fact that they are far apart and they cannot write 
to each other. When, at last, they are brought to- 
gether there will be no fight at all, because they 
will overwhelm their enemies. That time, Madame, 
has not come yet. We are only at the stage of 
tentative underground rumblings. But a little erup- 
tion is enough to wipe out one man if he be stand- 
ing on the spot.” 

“Go on,” said Etta quietly—too quietly, De 
Chauxville might have thought had he been calmer. 

“I want you,” he went on, “to assist me. We 
shall be ready on Thursday. I shall not appear in 
the matter at all. I have strong colleagues at my 
back. Starvation and misery, properly handled, are 
powerful incentives.” 

“And how do you propose to handle them?” 
asked Etta in the quiet voice. 
“The peasants will make a demonstration. The 
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rest we must leave to—vwell, to the course of fortune. 
I have no doubt that our astute friend Karl Stein- 
metz will manage to hold them in check. But what- 
ever the end of the demonstration, the outcome will 
be the impossibility of a longer residence in this 
country for the Prince Pavlo Alexis. A regiment of 
soldiers could hardly make it possible.” 

“T do not understand,” said Etta. “What you 
describe as a demonstration—is it a rising?” 

De Chauxville nodded, with a grin. 

“In force, to take what they want by force?” 
asked the Princess. 

De Chauxville spread out his hands in his grace- 
ful Gallic way. 

“That depends.” 

“And what do you wish me to do?” asked Etta, 
with the same concentrated quiet. 

“In the first place, to believe that no harm will 
come to you, either directly or indirectly. They 
would not dare to touch the Prince; they will content 
themselves with breaking a few windows.” 

“What do you want me to do?” repeated Etta. 

De Chauxville paused. 

“Merely,” he answered lightly, “to leave open a 
door—a side door. I understand that there is a 
door in the old portion of the castle leading up by 
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a flight of stairs to the smoking-room, and thence to 
the new part of the building.” 

Etta did not answer. De Chauxville glanced at 
his watch and walked to the window, where he stood 
looking out. He was too refined a person to whistle, 
but his attitude was suggestive of that mode of kill- 
ing time. 

“This door I wish you to unbar yourself before 
dinner on Thursday evening,” he said, turning round 
and slowly coming towards her. 

“And I refuse to do it,” said Etta. 

“Ah!” 

Etta sprang to her feet and faced him—a beauti- 
ful woman, a very queen of anger. Her blazing eyes 
were on a level with his. 

“Yes,” she cried, with clenched fists, standing 
her full height till she seemed to look down into his 
mean, fox-like face. “Yes; I refuse to betray my 
husband——” 

“Stop! He is not your husband.” 

Slowly the anger faded out of her eyes; her 
clenched fists relaxed. Her fingers were scraping 
nervously at the silk of her dress, like the fingers of 
a child seeking support. 

“What do you mean?” she whispered. “What 
do you mean?” 
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“Sydney Bamborough is your husband,” said the 
Frenchman without taking his dull eyes from her face. 

“He is dead,” she hissed. 

“Prove it!” 

He walked past her and leant against the mantel- 
piece in the pose of easy familiarity which he had 
maintained during the first portion of their interview. 

“Prove it, Madame,” he said again. 

“He died at Tver,” she said; but there was no 
conviction in her voice. With her title and position 
to hold to she could face the world. Without these 
what was she? 

“A local newspaper reports that the body of a 
man was discovered on the plains of Tver and duly 
buried in the pauper cemetery,” said De Chauxville 
indifferently.. “Your husband—Sydney Bamborough, 
I mean—was, for reasons which need not be gone 
into here, in the neighbourhood of Tver at the time. 
A police officer, who has since been transferred to 
Odessa, was of the opinion that the dead man was 
a foreigner. There are about twelve. thousand 
foreigners in Tver—operatives in the manufactories. 
Your husband—Sydney Bamborough, bien entendu— 
left Tver to proceed eastward and cross Siberia to 
China in order to avoid the emissaries of the Charity 
League, who were looking out for him at the western 
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frontier. He will be due at one of the Treaty Ports 
in China in about a month. Upon the supposition 
that the body discovered on the plains of Tver was 
that of your husband, you took the opportunity of 
becoming a princess. It was enterprising. I admire 
your spirit. But it was dangerous. I, Madame, can 
suppress Sydney Bamborough when he turns up. I 
have two arrows. in my quiver for him: one is the 
Charity League, the other the Russian Government, 
who want him. Your husband—I beg your pardon— 
the Prince would perhaps take a different view of the 
case. It is a pretty story. I will tell it to him un- 
less I have your implicit obedience.” 

Etta stood dry-lipped before him. She tried to 
speak, but no words came from her lips. 
- De Chauxville looked at her with a quiet smile 
of triumph, and she knew that he loved her. There 
is no defining love, nor telling when it merges into 
hatred. 

“Thursday evening, before dinner,” said De 
Chauxville. 

And he left her standing on the hearthrug, her 
lips moving and framing no words. 


AN APPEAL, T4t 


CHAPTER XIL 


AN APPEAL. 


“Have you spoken to the Princess?” asked Stein- 
metz, without taking the cigar from his lips. 

They were driving home through the forest that 
surrounds Osterno as the sea surrounds an island. 
They were alone in the sleigh. That which they 
had been doing had required no servant. Paul was 
driving, and consequently the three horses were going 
as hard as they could. The snow flew past their 
faces like the foam over the gunwale of a boat that 
is thrashing into a ten-knot breeze. Yet it was not 
all snow. There were flecks of foam from the horses’ 
mouths mingled with it. 

“Yes,” answered Paul. His face was set and 
hard, his eyes stern. This trouble with the peasants 
was affecting him more keenly than he suspected. 
It was changing the man’s face—drawing lines about 
his lips, streaking his forehead with the marks of 
care. His position can hardly be realised by an 
Englishman unless it be compared to that of. the 
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captain of a sinking ship full of human souls who 
have been placed under his care. 

“And what did she say?” asked Steinmetz. 

“That she would not leave unless we all went 
with her.” 

Steinmetz drew the furs closer up round him. 

“Yes,” he said, glancing at his companion’s face, 
and seeing little but the eyes by reason of the sable 
collar of his coat, which met the fur of his cap; “yes, 
and why not?” 

“I cannot leave them,” answered Paul. “I cannot 
go away now that there is trouble among them. What 
it is, goodness only knows! They would never have 
got like this by themselves. Somebody has been at 
them, and I don’t think it is the Nihilists. It is 
worse than that. Some devil has been stirring them 
up, and they know no better. He is still at it. They 
are getting worse day by day, and I cannot catch 
him. If Ido, by God! Steinmetz, I’ll twist his neck.” 

Steinmetz smiled grimly. 

“Yes,” he answered, “you are capable of it. For 
me, I am getting tired of the moujik. He is an in- 
veterate, incurable fool. If he is going to be a 
dangerous fool as well, I should almost be inclined 
to let him go to the devil in his own way.” 

“I dare say; but you are not in my position,” 
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“No; that is true, Pavlo. They were not my 
father’s serfs. Generations of my ancestors have not 
saved generations of their ancestors from starvation. 
My fathers before me have not toiled and saved and 
legislated for them. I have not learnt medicine that 
I might doctor them. I have not risked my health 
and life in their sties, where pigs would refuse to 
live. I have not given my whole heart and soul to 
their welfare, to receive no thanks, but only hatred. 
No, it is different for me. I owe them nothing, mein 
Lieber; that is the difference.” 


“If I agree to make a bolt for Petersburg to- 
morrow, will you come?” retorted Paul. 


“No,” answered the stout man. 


“I thought not. Your cynicism is only a matter 
of words, Steinmetz, and not of deeds. There is no 
question of either of us leaving Osterno, We must 
stay and fight it out here.” 


“That is so,’ answered Steinmetz, with the 
Teutonic stolidity of manner which sometimes came 
over him. “But the ladies—what of them?” 


Paul did not answer. They were passing over 
the rise of a heavy drift. It was necessary to keep 
the horses up to their work to prevent the runners 
of the sleigh sinking into the snow. With voice and 
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whip Paul encouraged them. He was kind to 


animals, but never spared them—a strong man who 
gave freely of his strength and expected an equal 
generosity. 

“This is no place for Miss Delafield,” added 
Steinmetz, looking straight in front of him. 

“I know that!” answered Paul sharply. “I wish 
to God she was not here!” he added in a lower 
tone, and the words were lost beneath the frozen 
moustache. 

Steinmetz made no answer. They drove on 
through the gathering gloom. The sky was of a 
yellow grey, and the earth reflected the dismal hue 
of it. Presently it began to snow, driving in a fine 
haze from the north. The two men lapsed into 
silence. Steinmetz, buried in his furs like a cumbrous 
bear, appeared to be half asleep. They had had a 
long and wearisome day. The horses had covered 
their forty miles and more from village to village, 
where the two men had only gathered discourage- 
ment and foreboding. Some of the Starostas were 
sullen; others openly scared. None of them were 
glad to see Steinmetz. Paul had never dared to 
betray his identity. With the gendarmes—the 
tchinovniks—they had not deemed it wise to hold 
communication. 
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“Stop!” cried Steinmetz suddenly, and Paul 
pulled the horses on to their haunches. 

“I thought you were asleep,” he said. 

There was no one in sight. They were driving 
along the new road now, the highway that Paul had 
constructed from Osterno to Tver. The road itself 
was, of course, indistinguishable, but the telegraph 
posts marked its course. 

Steinmetz tumbled heavily out of his furs and 
went towards the nearest telegraph post. 

“Where is the wire?” he shouted. 

Paul followed him in the sleigh. Together they 
peered up into the darkness and the falling snow. 
The posts were there, but the wire was gone. A 
whole length of it had been removed. They were 
cut off from civilisation by one hundred and forty 
miles of untrodden snow. 

Steinmetz clambered back into the sleigh and 
drew up the fur apron. He gave a strange little 
Jaugh that had a ring .of boyish excitement in it. 
This man had not always been stout and placid. He 
too had had his day, and those who knew him said 
that it had been a stirring one. 

“That settles one question,” he said, 

“Which question?” asked Paul. 

He was driving as hard as the horses could lay 
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hoof to ground, taken with a sudden misgiving and 
a great desire to reach Osterno before dark. 

“The question of the ladies,” replied Steinmetz. 
“Tt is too late for them to go now.” 

The village, nestling beneath the grim protection 
of Osterno, was deserted and forlorn. All the doors 
were closed, the meagre curtains drawn. It was 
very cold. ‘here was a sense of relief in this great 
frost; for when Nature puts forth her strength men 
are usually cowed thereby. 

At the castle all seemed to be in order. The 
groom, in his great sheepskin coat, was waiting in 
the doorway. The servants threw open the vast 
doors, and stood respectfully in the warm, brilliantly- 
lighted hall while their master passed in. 

“Where is the Princess?” Steinmetz asked his 
valet while he was removing the evidences of a long 
day in the open air. 

“In her drawing-room, Excellency.” 

“Then go and ask her if she will give me a cup 
of tea in a few minutes.” 

A few minutes later Steinmetz, presenting him- 
self at the door of the little drawing-room attached 
to Etta’s suite of rooms, found the Princess in a 
matchless tea-gown waiting beside a table laden’ with 
silver tea-appliances—a dainty samovar, a tiny tea- 
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pot, a spirit-lamp and the rest, all in the wonderful 
silver-work of the Slavonski Bazaar in Moscow. 

“You see,” she said with a smile, for she always 
smiled on men, “I have obeyed your orders.” 

Steinmetz bowed gravely. He was one of the 
few men who could face that smile and be strong. 
He closed the door carefully behind him. No men- 
tion was made of the fact that his message had im- 
plied, and she had understood, that he wished to 
see her alone. Etta was rather pale. There was 
an anxious look in her eyes—behind the smile as 
it were. She was afraid of this man. She looked 
at the flame of the samovar, busying herself among 
the tea-things with pretty curving fingers and rustling 
sleeves. But the tea was never made. 

“I begin to think,” said Steinmetz, coming to 
the point in his bluff way, “that you are a sort of 
beautiful Jonah, a graceful stormy petrel, a- fair 
wandering Jewess. There is always trouble where 
you go.” 

She glanced at his broad face, and read nothing 
there. 


“Go on,” she said. “What have I been doing 
now? How you hate me, Herr Steinmetz!” 

“Perhaps it is safer than loving you,” he an- 
swered. 
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“I suppose,” she said, with a quaint little air of 
resignation which was very disarming, “that you 
have come here to scold me—you do not want any 
tea?” 

“No; I do not want any tea.” 

She lowered the wick of the spirit-lamp, and the 
peaceful music of the samovar was still. In her 
clever eyes there was a little air of sidelong in- 
decision. She could not make up her mind how to 
take him. Her chiefest method was so old as to be 
biblical. Yet she could not take him with her eye- 
lids. She had tried. 

“You are horribly grave,” she said. 

“The situation,” he replied, “is horribly grave.” 

Etta looked up at him as he stood before her, 
and the lamplight, falling on the perfect oval of her 
face, showed it to be white and drawn. 

“Princess,” said the man, “there are in the lives 
of some of us times when we cease to be men and 
women, and become mere human beings. There are 
times, I mean, when the thousand influences of sex 
die at one blow of Fate. This is such a time. We 
must forget that you are a beautiful woman; I verily 
believe that there is none more beautiful in the 
world. I once knew one whom I admired more, but 
that was not because she was more beautiful. That, 
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however, is my Own story, and this”—he paused and 
looked round the little room, furnished, decorated, 
for her comfort—‘“this is your story. We must 
forget that I am a man, and therefore subject to the 
influence of your beauty.” 

She’ sat looking up into his strong, grave face, 
and during all that followed he never moved. 

“I know you,” he said, “to be courageous, and 
must ask you to believe that I exaggerate nothing 
in what I am about to tell you. I tell it to you in- 
stead of leaving Paul to do so, because I know his 
complete fearlessness, and his blind faith in a people 
who are unworthy of it. He does not realise the 
gravity of the situation. They are his own people. 
A sailor never believes that his own ship is unsea- 
worthy.” 

“Go on,” said Etta, for he had paused. 

“This country,” he continued, “is unsettled. The 
people of the estate are on the brink of a revolt. 
You know what the Russian peasant is. It will be 
no Parisian émeute, half noise, half laughter. We 
cannot hope to hold this old place against them. 
We cannot get away from it. We cannot send for 
help because we have no one to send. Princess, 
this is no time for half-confidences. I know—for I 
know these people better even than Paul knows them 
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—I am convinced that this is not the outcome of 
their own brains. They are being urged on by 
someone. There is someone at their backs. This 
is no revolt of the peasants, organised by the peasants. 
Princess, you must tell me all you know!” 

“T—I,” she stammered, “I know nothing.” 

And then suddenly she burst into tears, and 
buried her face in a tiny useless handkerchief. It 
was so unlike her and so sudden that Steinmetz was 
startled. 

He laid his great hand soothingly on her shoulder. 

“I know,” he said quietly, “I know more than 
you think. I am no saint, Princess, myself. I too 
have had my difficulties. I have had my tempta- 
tions, and I have not always resisted. God knows 
it is difficult for men to do always the right thing. 
It is a thousand times more difficult for women. 
When we spoke together in Petersburg, and I offered 
you my poor friendship, I was not acting in the 
dark. I knew as much then as I do now. Princess, 
I knew about the Charity League papers. I knew 
more than any except Stepan Lanovitch, and it was 
he who told me.” 


He was stroking her shoulder with the soothing 
movements that one uses towards a child in distress, 
His great hand, broad and thick, had a certain sense 
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of quiet comfort and strength in it. Etta ceased 
sobbing, and sat with bowed head, looking through 
her tears into the gay wood-fire. It is probable that 
she failed to realise the great charity of the man 
who was speaking to her. For the capacity for evil 
merges at some point or other into incapability for 
comprehending good. 

“Is that all he knows?” she was wondering, 

The suggestion that Sydney Bamborough was not 
dead had risen up to eclipse all other fear in her 
mind. In some part her thought reached him. 

“I know so much,” he said, “that it is safest to 
tell me more. I offered you my friendship because I 
thought that no woman could carry through your 
difficulties unaided. Princess, the admiration of 
Claude de Chauxville may be pleasant, but I venture 
to think that my friendship is essential.” 

Etta raised her head a little, She was within an 
ace of handing over to Karl Steinmetz the rod of 
power held over her by the Frenchman. There was 
something in Steinmetz that appealed to her and 
softened her, something that reached a tender part 
of her heart through the coating of vanity, through 
the hardness of worldly experience. 

“I have known De Chauxville twenty-five years,” 
he went on, and Etta deferred her confession. “We 
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have never been good friends, I admit. I am no 
saint, Princess, but De Chauxville is a villain. Some 
day you may discover, when it is too late, that it 
would have been for Paul’s happiness, for your hap- 
piness, for everyone’s good, to have nothing more 
to do with Claude de Chauxville. I want to save 
you that discovery. Will you act upon my advice? 
Will you make a stand now? Will you come to 
me and tell me all that De Chauxville knows about 
you that he could ever use against you? Will you 
give yourself into my hands—give me your battle to 
fight? You cannot do it alone. Only believe in 
my friendship, Princess. That is all I ask.” 

Etta shook her head. 

“T think not,” she answered, in a voice too light, 
too superficial, too hopelessly shallow for the depth 
of the moment. She was thinking only of Sydney 
Bamborough, and of that dread secret. She fought 
with what arms she wielded best—the lightest, the 
quickest, the. most baffling. 

“As you will,” said Steinmetz. 


ON THE EDGE OF THE STORM. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ON THE EDGE OF THE STORM. 


A Russian village kabák, with a smoking lamp, 
of which the chimney is broken. The greasy curtains 
drawn across the small windows exclude the faintest 
possibility of a draught. The moujik does not like 
a draught; in fact, he hates the fresh air of heaven. 
Air that has been breathed three or four times over 
is the air for him; it is warmer. The atmosphere of 
this particular inn is not unlike that of every other 
inn in the White Empire, inasmuch as it is heavily 
seasoned with the scent of cabbage soup. The odour 
of this nourishing compound is only exceeded in 
unpleasantness by the taste of the same. Added to 
this warm smell there is the smoke of a score of the 
very cheapest cigarettes. The Russian peasant smokes 
his cigarette now. It is the first step, and it does 
not cost him much. It is the dawn of Progress—the 
thin end of the wedge which will broaden out into 
Anarchy. The poor man who smokes a cigarette is 
sure to pass on to Socialistic opinions and troubles 


ee 
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in the market-place. Witness the cigarette-smoking 
countries. Moreover, this same poor man is not a 
pleasant companion. He smokes a poor cigarette. 
There is also the smell of vodka, which bottled 
curse is standing in tumblers all down the long table. 
The news has spread in Osterno that vodka is to be 
had for the asking at the kabdk, where there is a 
meeting. Needless to say, the meeting is a large 
one. Foolishness and thirst are often found in the 


same head—a cranium which, by the way, is ex- 


ceptionally liable to be turned by knowledge or 
drink. 

If the drink at the kabák of Osterno was danger- 
ous, the knowledge was no less so. 

“I tell you, little fathers,” an orator was shouting, 
“that the day of the capitalist has gone. The rich 
men—the princes, the nobles, the great merchants, 
the monopolists, the tchinovniks—tremble. They 
know that the poor man is awaking at last from his 
long lethargy. What have we done in Germany? 
What have we done in America? What have we 
done in England and France?” 

Whereupon he banged an unwashed fist upon 
the table with such emphasis that more than one of 
the audience clutched his glass of vodka in alarm, 
lest a drop of the precious liquor should be wasted. 
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No one seemed to know what had been done in 
Germany, in America, in England, or in France. The 
people’s orator is a man of many questions and much 
fist-banging. The moujiks of Osterno gazed at him 
beneath their shaggy brows. Half of them did not 
understand him. They were as yet uneducated to a 
comprehension of the street orator’s periods. A few 
of the more intelligent waited for him to answer his 
own questions, which he failed to do. A vague and 
ominous question carries as much weight with some 
people as a statement, and has the signal advantage 
of being less incriminating. 

The speaker—a neckless, broad-shouldered ruffian 
of the type known in England as “unemployed”— 
looked round with triumphant head well thrown back. 
From his attitude it was obvious that he had been 
the salvation of the countries named, and had now 
come to Russia to do the same for her. He spoke 
with the throaty accent of the Pole. It was quite 
evident that his speech was a written one—probably 
a printed harangue issued to him and his compeers 
for circulation throughout the country. He delivered 
many of the longer words with a certain unctuous 
roll of the tongue, and an emphasis indicating the 
fact that he did not know their meaning. 

“From afar,” he went on, “we have long been 
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watching you. We have noted your difficulties and 
your hardships, your sickness, your starvation. ‘These 
men of Tver,’ we have said, ‘are brave, and true, 
and steadfast. We will tell them of liberty.’ So I 
have come to you, and I am glad to see you. 
Alexander Alexandrovitch, pass the bottle down the 
table. You see, little fathers, I have not come begging 
for your money. No; keep your kopecks in your 
pocket. We do not want your money. We are no 
tchinovniks. We prove it by giving you vodka to 
keep your throats wet and your ears open. Fill up 
your glasses—fill up your glasses.” 

The little fathers of Osterno understood this part 
of the harangue perfectly, and acted upon it. 

The orator scratched his head reflectively. There 
was a certain business-like mouthing of his periods, 
showing that he had learnt all this by heart. He 
did not press all his points home in the manner of 
one speaking from his own brain. 

“T see before me,” he went on, without an over- 
plus of sequence, “men worthy to take their place 
among the rulers of the world—eh—er—rulers of 
the world, little fathers.” 

He paused and drank half a tumbler of vodka. 
His last statement was so obviously inapplicable— 
what he actually did see was so very far removed 
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from what he said he saw—that he decided to re- 
linquish the point. 

“I drink,” he cried, “to Liberty and Equality!” 

Some of the little fathers also drank, to assuage 
an hereditary thirst. 

“And now,” continued the orator, “let us get to 
business. I think we understand each other?” 

He looked round with an engaging smile upon 
faces brutal enough to suit his purpose, but quite 
devoid of intelligence. There was not much under- 
standing there. 

“The poor man has only one way of making 
himself felt—force. We have worked for generations, 
we have toiled in silence, and we have gathered 
strength. The time has now come for us to put 
forth our strength. The time has gone by for merely 
asking for what we want. We asked, and they heard 
us not. We will now go and take!” 

A few who had heard the speech or something 
like it before shouted their applause at this moment. 
Before the noise had subsided the door opened, and 
two or three men pushed their way into the already 
overcrowded room. 

“Come in, come in!” cried the orator; “the more 
the better. You are all welcome. All we require, 
then, little fathers, is organisation. There are nine 
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hundred souls in Osterno; are you going to bow 
down before one man? All men are equal—moujik 
and barin, krestyanin and prince. Why do you not 
go up to the castle that frowns down upon the village, 
and tell the man there that you are starving, that he 
must feed you, that you are not going to work from 
dawn till eve while he sits on his velvet couch and 
smokes his gold-tipped cigarettes. Why do you not 
go and tell him that you are not going to starve and 
die while he eats caviare and peaches from gold 
plates and dishes?” 

A resounding bang of the fist finished. this 
fine oration, and again the questions were unan- 
swered. 

“They are all the same, these aristocrats,” the 
man thundered on. “Your Prince is as the others, 
I make no doubt. Indeed, I know; for I have been 
told by our good friend Abramitch here. A clever man, 
our friend Abramitch, and when you get your liberty 
—when you get your Mir—you must keep him in 
mind. Your Prince, then—this Howard-Alexis— 
treats you like the dirt beneath his feet. Is it not 
so? He will not listen to your cry of hunger. He 
will not give you a few crumbs of food from his 
gold dishes. He will not give you a few kopecks of 
the millions of roubles that he possesses. And where 
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did he get those roubles? Ah! where did he get 
them—eh? Tell me that.” 

Again the interrogative unwashed fist. As the 
orator’s wild and frenzied eye travelled round the 
room it lighted on a form near the door—a man 
standing a head and shoulders above anyone in the 
room, a man enveloped in an old brown coat, with a 
woollen shawl round his throat hiding half his face. 

“Who is that?” cried the orator, with an un- 
steady, pointing finger. “He is no moujik. Is that 
a tchinovnik, little fathers? Has he come here to 
our meeting to spy upon us?” 

“You may ask them who I am,” replied the giant. 
“They know; they will tell you. It is not the first 
time that I tell them they are fools. I tell them 
again now. ‘They are fools and worse to listen to 
such windbags as you.” 

“Who is it?” cried the paid agitator. “Who is 
this man?” 

His eyes were red with anger and with vodka; 
his voice was unsteady. - His outstretched hand 


~ shook. 


“It is the Moscow Doctor,” said a man beside 
him—‘“the Moscow Doctor.” 

“Then I say he is no doctor,” shouted the orator. 
“He is a spy—a Government spy, a tchinovnik. He 
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has heard all we have said. He has seen you all. 
Brothers, that man must not leave this room alive. 
If he does, you are lost men.” 

Some few of the more violent spirits rose and 
pressed tumultuously towards the door. The agitator 
shouted and screamed, urging them on, taking good 
care to remain in the safe background himself. 
Every man in the room rose to his feet. They were 
full of vodka and fury and ignorance. Spirit and 
tall talk taken on an empty stomach are dangerous 
stimulants. 

Paul stood with his back to the door and never 
moved. 

“Sit down, fools!” he cried. “Sit down. Listen 
to me. You dare not touch me; you know that.” 

It seemed that he was right, for they stopped 
with staring, stupid eyes and idle hands. 

“Will you listen to me, whom you have known 
for years, or to this talker from the town? Choose 
now. I am tired of you. I have been patient with 
you for years. You are sheep; are you fools also, 
to be dazzled by the words of an idle talker who 
promises all and gives nothing?” 

There was a sullen silence. Paul had lost his 
power over them, and he knew it. He was quite 
cool and watchful. He knew that he was in danger. 
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These men were wild and ignorant. They were 
mad with drink and the brave words of the agitator. 

“Choose now!” he shouted, feeling for the handle 
of the door behind his back. 

They made no sign, but watched the faces of 
their leaders. 

“If I go now,” said Paul, “I never come 
again.” 

He opened the door. The men whom he had 
nursed and clothed and fed, whose lives he had 
saved again and again, stood sullen and silent. 

Paul passed slowly out and closed the door be- 
hind him. Without it was dark and still. There 
would be a moon presently, and in the meantime it 
was beginning to freeze harder than ever. 

Paul walked slowly up the village street, while 
two men emerged separately from the darkness of 
by-lanes and followed him. He did not heed them. 
He was not aware that the thermometer stood some- 
where below zero. He did not even trouble to draw 
on his fur gloves. 

He felt like a man whose own dogs have turned 
against him. The place that these peasants had 
occupied in his heart had been precisely that vacancy 
which is filled by dogs and horses in the hearts of 
many men. There was in his feeling for them that 
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knowledge of a complete dependence by which young 
children draw and hold a mother’s love. 

Paul Howard-Alexis was not a man to analyse 
his thoughts. A strong man is usually ignorant of 
the existence of his own feelings. He is never con- 
scious of them. Paul walked slowly through the 
village of Osterno and realised in his uncompromis- 
ing honesty that of the nine hundred men who lived 
therein there were not three upon whom he could 
rely. He had upheld his peasants for years against 
the cynic truths of Karl Steinmetz. He had reso 
lutely refused to admit even to himself that they 
were as devoid of gratitude as they were of wisdom. 
And this was the end of all. 

One of. the men following him hurried on and 
caught him up. 

“Excellency,” he gasped, breathless with his 
haste, “you must not come here alone any longer. 
I am afraid of them—lI have no control.” 


Paul paused, and suited his pace to the shorter 
legs of his companion. 

“Starosta!” he said. “Is that you?” 

“Yes, Excellency. I saw you’go into the kabak; 
so I waited outside and watched. I did not dare to 
go inside. - They will not allow me there. They are 
afraid that I should give information,” 
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“How long have these meetings been going 
on?” 
“The last three nights, Excellency, in Osterno; 
but it is the same all over the estate.” 
“Only on the estate?” 
“Yes, Excellency.” 
| “Are you sure of that?” 
“Yes, Excellency.” 
| Paul walked on in silence for some paces. The 
R third man followed. them without catching them up. 
l “IT do not understand, Excellency,” said the 
|| Starosta anxiously. “It is not the Nihilists.” 
i “No; it is not the- Nihilists.” 
“And they do not want money, Excellency; that 
seems strange.” 
“Very,” admitted Paul ironically. 
“And they give vodka.” 
This seemed to be the chief stumbling-block in 
the Starosta’s road to a solution of the mystery. 
“Find out for me,” said Paul after a pause, “who 
this man is, where he comes from, and how much 
‘he is paid to open his mouth. We will pay him 
niore to shut it. Find out as much as you can and 
let me know to-morrow.” 
“I will try, Excellency; but I have little hope of 
sticceeding. They distrust. me. They send the’ chil- 
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dren to my shop for what they want, and the little 
ones have evidently been told not to chatter. The 
moujiks avoid me when they meet me. What can 
I do?” 


“You can show them that you are not afraid of 
them,” answered Paul. “That goes a long way with 
the moujik.” 

They walked on together through the lane of 
cottages, where furtive forms lurked in doorways and 
behind curtains. And Paul had only one word of 
advice to give, upon which he harped continually: 
“Be thou very courageous—be thou very courageous.” 
Nothing new, for so it was written in the oldest book 


of all. The Starosta was a timorous man, needing 


such strong support as his master gave him from 
time to time. 


At the great gates of the park they paused, and 
Paul gave the Mayor of Osterno a few last words of 
advice. While they were standing there the third 
man, who had been following, joined them. 

“Is that you, Steinmetz?” asked Paul, his hand 
thrust with suspicious speed into his jacket pocket, 

“Yes.” 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Watching you,” answered Karl Steinmetz in his 
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mild way. “It is no longer safe for either of us to 
go about alone. It was mere foolery your going to 
that kabak.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
À TROIS. 


Or all the rooms in the great castle Etta liked 
the morning-room best. Persons of a troubled mind 
usually love to look upon a wide prospect. The 
mind, no doubt, fears the unseen approach of detec- 
tion or danger, and transmits this dread to the eye, 


which likes to command a wide view all around. 

The great drawing-room was only used after 
dinner. Until that time the ladies spent the day 
either in their own apartments or in the morning- 
room looking over the cliff. Here, while the cold 
weather lasted, Etta had tea served, and thither the 
gentlemen usually repaired at the hour set apart for 
the homely meal. They had come regularly the last 
few evenings. Paul and Steinmetz had suddenly 
given up their long drives to distant parts of the 
estate. 

Here the whole party was assembled on the Sun- 
day afternoon following Paul’s visit to the village 
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kabák, and to them came an unexpected guest. The 
door was thrown open, and Claude. de Chauxville, 
pale, but self-possessed and quiet, came into the 
room. The perfect ease of his manner bespoke a 
practised familiarity with the position difficult. His 
last parting with Paul and Steinmetz had been, to 
say the least of it, strained. Maggie, he knew, dis- 
liked and distrusted him. Etta hated and feared 
him. 


He was in riding costume—a short fur jacket, 
fur gloves, a cap in his hand, and a silver-mounted 
crop. A fine figure of a man—smart, well turned 
out, well-groomed—a gentleman. 


“Prince,” he said frankly, “I have come to throw 
myself upon your generosity. Will, you lend me a 
horse? I was riding in the forest when my horse 
fell over a root and lamed himself. I found I was 
only three miles from Osterno, so I came. My mis+ 
fortune must be. my excuse for this— intrusion.” 

Paul performed graciously enough that which 
charity and politeness demanded of him. There are 
plenty of people who trade unscrupulously upon these 
demands, but it is probable that they mostly have 
their reward. Love and friendship are stronger than 
charity and politeness, and those who trade upon 
the latter are rarely accorded the former. 
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So Paul ignored the probability that De Chaux- 
ville had lamed his horse on purpose, and offered 
him refreshment while his saddle was being trans- 
ferred to the back of a fresh mount. Farther than 
that he did not go. “He did not -consider himself 
called upon to offer a night’s hospitality to the man 
who had attempted to murder him a week before, 


With engaging frankness De Chauxville accepted 
everything. It is an art soon acquired and soon 
abused. Steinmetz suggested that pefhaps Monsieur 
de Chauxville had lunched sparsely, and the French- 
man admitted that such was the case, but that he 
loved afternoon tea above all meals. 

“Tt is so innocent and simple, I know. I have 
the same feeling myself,” concurred Steinmetz 
courteously. pte 

“Do you ride about.the country much alone?” 
asked Paul while the servants were setting before 
this uninvited guest a few more substantial- deli- 
cacies, 
_ Ah, no, Prince. This is my first attempt, and 
if it had not procured me this pleasure I should say 
that it will be my last.” 

“It is easy to lose yourself,” said Paul; “besides” 
and the two friends watched. the Frenchman’s 
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face closely—‘“besides, the country is disturbed at 
present.” 

De Chauxville was helping himself daintily to 
palé de foie gras. 

“Ah, indeed. Is that so?” he answered. “But 
they would not hurt me—a stranger in the land.” 

“And an orphan, too; I have no doubt,” added 
Steinmetz, with a laugh. “But would the moujik 
pause to inquire, my very dear De Chauxville?” 

“At all events, I should not pause to answer,” 
replied the Frenchman in the same light tone. “I 
should evacuate. Ah, Mademoiselle,’ he went on, 
addressing Maggie, “they have been attempting to 
frighten you, I suspect, with their stories of dis- 
turbed peasantry. It is to keep up the lurid local 
colour. They must have their romance, these Rus- 
sians.” 

And so the ball was kept rolling. There was 
never any lack of conversation when Steinmetz and 
De Chauxville were together, nor was the talk with- 
out a subtle sub-flavour of acidity. At length the 
centre of attention himself diverted that attention. 
He inaugurated an argument over the best cross- 
country route from Osterno to Thors, which sent 
Steinmetz out of the room for a map. During the 
absence of the watchful German he admired the view 
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from the window, and this strategic movement enabled 
him to say to Etta aside: 

“I must see you before I leave the house; it is 
absolutely necessary.” 

Not long after the return of Steinmetz and the 
final decision respecting the road to Thors, Etta left 
the room, and a few minutes later the servant an- 
nounced that the Baron’s horse was at the door. 

De Chauxville took his leave at once, with many 
assurances of everlasting gratitude. 

“Kindly,” he added, “make my adieux to the 
Princess; I will not trouble her.” 

Quite by accident he met Etta at the head of 
the state staircase, and expressed such admiration 
for the castle that she opened the door of the large 
drawing-room and took him to see that apartment. 

“What I arranged for Thursday is for the day 
after to-morrow—Tuesday,” said De Chauxville as 
soon as they were alone. “We cannot keep them 
back any longer. You understand—the side door 
to be opened at seven o’clock. Ah! who is this?” 

They both turned. Steinmetz was standing be- 
hind them, but he could not have heard De Chaux- 
villes words. He closed the door carefully, and 
came forward with his grim smile. 

“A nous trois!” he-said, and the subsequent con- 
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versation was in a language in which these three 
understood each other best. 

De Chauxville bit his lip and waited. It was a 
moment of the tensest suspense. 

“A nous trois!” repeated Steinmetz. “De Chaux- 
ville, you love an epigram. The man who over- 
estimates the foolishness of others is himself the 
biggest fool concerned. A lame horse—the Prince’s: 
generosity—making your adieux. Mon Dieu! you 
should know me better than that after all these 
years. No, you need not look at the door. No 
one will interrupt us. I have seen to that.” 

His attitude and manner indicated a complete 
mastery of the situation, but whether this assumption 
was justified by fact or was a mere trick it was im- 
possible to say. There was in the man something 
strong and good and calm—a manner never acquired 
by one who has anything to conceal. His dignity was 
perfect. One forgot his stoutness, his heavy breath- 
ing, his ungainly size. He was essentially manly, 
and a presence to be feared. The strength of his 
will made itself felt. 

He turned to the Princess with the grave courtesy 
that always marked his attitude towards her. 

“Madame,” he said, “I fully recognise your clever- 
hess in raising yourself to the position you now oc- 
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cupy. But I would remind you that that position 
carries with it certain obligations. “It is hardly dig- 
nified for a Princess to engage herself in a vulgar 
love intrigue in her own house.” 

“It is not a vulgar love intrigue,” cried Etta, 
with blazing eyes. “I will not allow you to say 
that. Where is your boasted friendship? Is this a 
sample of it?” 

Karl Steinmetz bowed gravely, with outspread 
hands. 

“Madame, that friendship is at your service, now 
`~ as always.” 

De Chauxville gave a scornful little laugh. He 
was biting the end of his moustache as he watched 
Etta’s face. For a moment the woman stood—not 
the first to stand thus—between two fears. Then 
she turned to Steinmetz. The victory was his—the 
greatest he had ever torn from the grasp of Claude 
de Chauxville. 

“You know,” she said, “that this man has me in 
his power.” 

“You alone. But not both of us together,” an- 
swered Steinmetz. 

De Chauxville looked uneasy. He gave a care- 
less little laugh. 

“My good Steinmetz, you allow your imagination 
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to run away with you. You interfere in what does 
not concern you.” 

“My very dear De Chauxville, I think not. At 
all events, I am going to continue to interfere.” 

Etta looked from one to the other. She had at 
the first impulse gone over to Steinmetz. She was 
now meditating drawing back. If De Chauxville 
kept cool all might yet be well—the dread secret of 
the probability of Sydney Bamborough being alive 
might still be withheld from Steinmetz. For the mo- 
ment it would appear that she was about to occupy 
the ignominious position of the bone of contention: 
If these two men were going to use her as a mere 
excuse to settle a lifelong quarrel of many issues, 
it was probable that there would not be much left 
of her character by the time that they had finished. 

She had to decide quickly. She decided to as- 
sume the réle of peacemaker. 

“Monsieur de Chauxville was on the point of 
going,” she said. “Let him go.” 

“Monsieur de Chauxville is not going tntil I have 
finished with him, Madame. This may be the last 
time we meet. I hope it is.” 

De Chauxville looked uneasy. His was a ready 
wit, and fear was the only feeling that paralysed it. 
Etta looked at him. Was his wit going to desert 
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him now when he most needed it? He had ridden 
boldly into the lion’s den. Such a proceeding re- 
quires a certain courage, but a higher form of in- 
trepidity is required to face the lion standing before 
the exit. 

De Chauxville looked at Steinmetz with shifty 
eyes. He was very like the mask of the lynx in 
the smoking-room, even to the self-conscious, de- 
precatory smile on the countenance of the forest 
sneak. 

“Keep your temper,” he said; “do not let us 
quarrel in the presence of a lady.” 

“No; we will keep the quarrel till afterwards.” 

Steinmetz turned to Etta. 

“Princess,” he said, “will you now, in my pres- 
ence, forbid this man to come to this or any other 
house of yours? Will you forbid him to address him- 
self either by speech or letter to you again?” 

“You know I cannot do that,” replied Etta, 

“Why not?” 

Etta made no answer. 

“Because,” replied De Chauxville for her, “the 
Princess is. too wise to make an enemy of me. In 
that respect she is wiser than you. She knows that 
I could send you and your Prince to Siberia. 

Steinmetz laughed. 
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“Nonsense!” he said. “Princess,” he went on, 
“if you think that the fact of De Chauxville number- 
ing among his friends a few obscure police spies gives 
him the right to persecute you, you are mistaken. Our 
friend is very clever, but he can do no harm with 
the little that he knows of the Charity League.” 

Etta remained silent. The silence made Sony 
metz frown. 

“Princess,” he said gravely, “you were very in- 
dignant just now because I made so bold as to put 
the most natural construction upon the circumstances 
in which I found you. It was a pre-arranged meet- 
ing between De Chauxville and yourself. If the 
meeting was not the outcome of an intrigue such as 
I mentioned, nor the result of this man’s hold over 
you on account of the Charity League, what was it? 
What was it? I beg of you to answer.” 

Etta made no reply. Instead, she raised her 
eyes and looked at De Chauxville: 

“Without going into affairs which do not concern 
you,” said the Frenchman, answering for her, “I 
think you will recognise that the secret of the Charity 
League was quite sufficient excuse for me to zeque 
a few minutes alone with the Princess.” 

Of this Steinmetz took no notice. He was stand- 
ing in front of Etta, between De Chauxville and the 
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door. His broad, deeply-lined face was flushed with 
the excitement of the moment. His great mournful 
eyes, yellow and drawn with much reading and the 
hardships of a rigorous climate, were fixed anxiously 
on her face. 

Etta was not looking at him.. Her eyes were 
turned towards the window, but they did not see’ 
with comprehension. She was stony and stubborn. 

“Princess,” said Steinmetz, “answer me before it 
is too late. Has De Chauxville any other hold over 
you?” 

Etta nodded, and the little action brought a 
sudden gleam to the Frenchman’s eyes. 

“Tf,” said Steinmetz, looking from one to the 
other, “if you two have been deceiving Paul I will 
have no mercy—I warn you of that.” 

Etta turned on him. 

“Can you not believe me?” she cried. “I have 
practised no deception in common with Monsieur de 
Chauxville.” 

“The Charity League is quite enough for you, 
my friend,” put in the Frenchman hurriedly. 

“You know no more of the Charity League than 
you did before—than the whole world knew before 
—except this lady’s share in the disposal of the 
papers,” said Steinmetz. 
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“And this lady’s share in the disposal of the 
papers will not be welcome news to the Prince,” 
answered De Chauxville. 

“Welcome or unwelcome, he shall be told of it 
to-night.” 

Etta looked round sharply, her lips apart and 
trembling. 

“By whom?” asked De Chauxville. 

“By me,” replied Steinmetz. 

There was a momentary pause. De Chauxville 
and Etta exchanged a glance. Etta felt that she 
was lost. This Frenchman was not one to spare 
either man or woman from any motive of charity or 
chivalry. 

“Even if that is so,” he said, “the Princess is 
not relieved from the embarrassment of her situa- 
tion.” 

“No?” 

“No, my astute friend. There is a little matter 
connected with Sydney Bamborough which has come 
to my knowledge.” 

Etta moved, but she said nothing. The sound 
of her breathing was startlingly loud. 

“Ah! Sydney Bamborough,” said Steinmetz slowly. 
“What about him?” 

“He is not dead; that is all.” 
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Karl Steinmetz passed his broad hand down over 
his face, covering his mouth for a second. 

“But he died. He was found on the steppe, and 
buried at Tver.” 

“So the story runs,” said De Chauxville, with 
easy sarcasm. “But who found him on the steppe? 
Who buried him at Tver?” 

«J did, my friend.” 

The next second Steinmetz staggered back a 
step or two as Etta fell heavily into his arms. But 
he never took his eyes off De Chauxville. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


A DEUX. 


Stemmetz laid Etta on a sofa. She was already 
recovering consciousness. He rang the bell twice, 
and all the while he kept his eye on De Chauxyville. 
A quick touch on Etta’s wrist and breast showed 
that this man knew something of women and of those 
short-lived fainting fits that belong to strong emo- 
tions. 

The maid soon came. 

“The Princess requires your attention,” said 
Steinmetz, still watching De Chauxville, who was 
looking at Etta and neglecting his opportunities. 

Steinmetz went up to him and took him by the 
arm. 

“Come with me,” he said. 

The Frenchman could have taken advantage of 
the presence of the servant to effect a retreat, but he 
did not dare to do so. It was essential that he 
should obtain a few words with Etta. To effect this 
he was ready even to face an interview with Stein- 
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metz. In his heart he was cursing that liability to 
inconvenient fainting fits that makes all women un- 
certain in a moment of need. 

‘He preceded Steinmetz out of the room, for- 
getting even to resent the large warm grasp on his 
arm. . They went through the long dimly-lit passage 
to the old part of the castle, where Steinmetz had 
his rooms. 

“And now,” said Steinmetz, when they were alone 
with closed doors—“and now, De Chauxville, let us 
understand each other.” 

De Chauxville shrugged his shoulders. He was 
not thinking of Steinmetz yet. He was still thinking of 
Etta and how he could get speech with her. With 
the assurance which had carried him through many 
a difficulty before this, the Frenchman looked round 
him, taking in the details of the room. They were 
in the apartment beyond the large smoking-roo— 
the ante-room, as it were, to the little chamber where 
Paul kept his medicine-chest, his disguise, all the 
compromising details of his work among the peasants. 
The broad writing-table in the middle of the room 
stood between the two men.” 

“Do you imagine yourself in love with the Prin- 
cess?” asked Steinmetz suddenly, with characteristic 
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“Tf you like,” returned the other. 

“If I thought it was that,” said the German, look- 
ing at him thoughtfully, “I would throw you out of 
the window. If it is anything else, I will only throw 
you downstairs.” 

De Chauxville bit his thumbnail anxiously. He 
frowned across the table into Steinmetz’s face. 
In all their intercourse he had never heard that 
tone of voice; he had never seen quite that look 
on the heavy face. Was Steinmetz aroused at last? 
Steinmetz aroused was an unknown quantity to 
Claude de Chauxville. 

“T have known you now for twenty-five years,” 
went on Karl Steinmetz, “and I cannot say that I 
know any good of you. But let that pass; it is not, 
I suppose, my business. The world is as the good 
God made it. I can do nothing towards bettering 
it. I have always known you to be a scoundrel—a 
fact to be deplored—and that is all. But so soon 
as your villainy affects my own life, then, my friend, 
a more active recognition of it is necessary.” 

“Indeed!” sneered the Frenchman. 

“Your villainy has touched Paul’s life, and at 
that point it touches mine,” continued Karl Stein- 
metz with slow anger. “You followed us to Peters- 
burg—thence you dogged us to the Government of 
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Tver. You twisted that foolish woman, the Countess 
Lanovitch, round your finger, and obtained from her 
an invitation to Thors. All this in order to be near 
one of us. Ach/ I have been watching you. Is it 
only after twenty-five years that I at last convince 
you that I am not such a fool as you are pleased to 
consider me?” 
“You have not convinced me yet,” put in De 
Chauxville, with his easy laugh. 
“No, but I shall do so before I have finished 
with you. Now, you have not come here for nothing. 
It is to be near one of us. It is not Miss Delafield; 
she knows you. Some women—good women—have 
an instinct given to them by God for a defence 
against such men—such things as you. Is it I?” 

He touched his broad chest with his two hands, 
and stood defying his lifelong foe. 
| “Is it me that you follow? If so, I am here. 
Let us have done with it now.” 

De Chauxville laughed. There was an uneasy 
look in his eyes. He did not quite understand Stein- 
metz. He made no answer. But he turned and 
looked at the window. It is possible that he 
suddenly remembered the threat concerning it. 

) “Is it Paul?” continued Steinmetz. “I think 
not. I think you are afraid of Paul. Remains the 
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Princess. Unless you can convince me to the contrary, 
I must conclude that you are trying to get a helpless 
woman into your power.” 

“You always were a champion of helpless ladies,” 
sneered De Chauxville. 

“Ah! You remember that, do you? I also—I 
remember it. It is long ago, and I have forgiven 
you; but I have not forgotten. What you were then 
you will be now. Your record is against you.” 

Steinmetz was standing with his back to what 
appeared to be the only exit from the room. There 
were two other doors concealed in the oaken panels, 
but De Chauxville did not know that. He could not 
take his eyes from the broad face of his companion, 
upon which there were singular blotches of colour. 

“I am waiting,” said the German, “for you to 
explain your conduct.” 

“Indeed!” replied De Chauxville. “Then, my 
friend, you will have to continue waiting. I fail to 
recognise your right to make inquiry into my move- 
ments. I am not responsible to any man for my 
actions, least of all to you. The man who manages 
his neighbour’s affairs mismanages his own. I would 
recommend you to mind your own business. Kindly 
let me pass.” 

De Chauxville’s words were brave enough, but 
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his lips were unsteady. A weak mouth is apt to 
betray its possessor at inconvenient moments. He 
waved Steinmetz aside, but he made no movement 
towards the door. He kept the table between him 
and his companion. 

Steinmetz was getting calmer. There was an un- 
canny hush about him. 

“Then I am to conclude,” he said, “that you 
came to Russia in order to persecute a helpless 
woman. Her innocence or her guilt are, for the 
moment, beside the question. Neither is any business 
of yours. Both, on the contrary, are my affair. Inno- 
cent or guilty, the Princess Howard-Alexis must from 
this moment be freed from your persecution.” 

De Chauxville shrugged his shoulders. He tapped 
on the floor impatiently with the toe of his neat rid- 
ing-boot. 

«Allons!” he said. “Let me pass.” 

“Your story of Sidney Bamborough,” went on 
Steinmetz coldly, “was a good one wherewith to 
frighten a panic-stricken woman. But you brought 
it to the wrong person when you brought it to me. 
Do you suppose that I would have allowed the 
marriage to take place unless I knew that Bam- 
borough was dead?” 

“You may be telling the truth about that in- 
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cident, or you may not,” said De Chauxville. “But 
my knowledge of the betrayal of the Charity League 
is sufficient for my purpose.” 

“Yes,” admitted Steinmetz grimly, “you have in- 
formation there with possibilities of mischief in it. 
But I shall discount most of it by telling Prince 
Pavlo to-night all that I know, and I know more 
than you do. Also, I intend to seal your lips before 
you leave this room.” 

De Chauxville stared at him with a dropping lip. 
He gulped down something in his throat. His hand 
was stealing round under the fur jacket to.a pocket 
at the back of his trousers. 

“Let me out!” he hissed. 

There was a gleam of bright metal in the sun- 
light that poured in through the window. De Chaux- 
ville raised his arm sharply, and at the same instant 
Steinmetz threw a book in his face. A loud report, 
and the room was full of smoke. 

Steinmetz placed one hand on the table and, de- 
spite his weight, vaulted it cleanly. This man had 
taken his degree at Heidelberg, and the Germans 
are the finest gymnasts in the world. Moreover, 
muscle, once made, remains till death. It was his 
only chance, for the Frenchman had dodged the 
novel, though it had spoilt his aim. Steinmetz 
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vaulted right on to him, and De Chauxville staggered 
back. 

In a moment Steinmetz had him by the collar; 
his face was grey, his heavy eyes ablaze. If any- 
thing will rouse a man, it is being fired at point- 
blank at a range of four yards with a 280 revolver. 

“Ach!” gasped the German; “you would shoot 
me, would you?” 

He wrenched the pistol from De Chauxville’s 
fingers and threw it into the corner of the room. 
Then he shook the man like a garment. 

“First,” he cried, “you would kill Paul, and now 
you try to shoot me. Good God! what are you? 
You are no man. Do you know what I am going to 
do with you? I am going to thrash you like a 
dog!” 

He dragged him to the fireplace. Above the 
mantelpiece a stick-rack was affixed to the wall, and 
here were sticks and riding-whips. Steinmetz selected 
a heavy whip. His eyes were shot with blood; his 
mouth worked beneath his moustache. 

“So,” he said, “I am going to settle with you at 
last.” 

De Chauxville kicked and struggled, but he 
could not get free. He only succeeded in half-chok- 
ing himself. 
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“You are going to swear,” said Steinmetz, “never 
to approach the Princess again—never to divulge 
what you know of her past life.” 

The Frenchman was almost blue in the face, 
His eyes were wild with terror. 

And Karl Steinmetz thrashed him. 

It did not last long. No word was spoken. The 
silence was only broken: by their shuffling feet, by 
the startling report of each blow, by De Chauxville’s 
repeated gasps of pain. 

The fur jacket was torn in several places. The 
white shirt appeared here and there. In one place 
it was stained with red. 

At last Steinmetz threw him huddled into one 
corner of the room. The chattering face, the wild 
eyes that looked up at him, were terrible to see. 

“When you have promised to keep the secret 
you may go,” said Steinmetz. “You must swear it.” 

De Chauxville’s lips moved, but no sound came 
from them. Steinmetz poured some water into a 
tumbler and gave it to him. 

“Jt had to come to this,” he said, “sooner or later. 
Paul would have killed you; that is the only dif- 
ference. Do you swear by God in heaven above 
you that you will keep the Princess’s secret?” 

“I swear it,” answered De Chauxville hoarsely, 
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Steinmetz was holding on to the back of a high 
chair with both hands, breathing heavily. His face 
was still livid. That which had been white in his 
eyes was quite red. 


De Chauxville was crawling towards the revolver 
in the corner of the room, but he was almost faint- 
ing. It was a question whether he would last long 
enough to reach the firearm. There was a bright 
patch of red in either liver-coloured cheek; his lips 
were working convulsively. And Steinmetz saw him 
in time. He seized him by the collar of his coat 
and dragged him back. He placed his foot on the 
little pistol and faced De Chauxville with glaring 
eyes. De Chauxville rose to his feet, and for a 
moment the two men looked into each other’s souls. 
The Frenchman’s face was twisted with pain. No 
word was said. 


Such was the last reckoning between Karl Stein- 
metz and the Baron Claude de Chauxville. 


The Frenchman went slowly towards the door. 
He faltered, and looked round for a chair. He sat 
heavily down with a little exclamation of pain and 
exhaustion, and felt for his pocket-handkerchief. The 
scented cambric diffused a faint, dainty colour of 
violets. He sat forward with his two hands on his 
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knees, swaying a little from side to side. Presently 
he raised his handkerchief to his eyes. There were 
tears in his eyes. 

Thus the two men waited until De Chauxville 
had recovered himself sufficiently to take his de- 
parture. The air was full of naked human passions. 

At last the Frenchman stood slowly up, and, with 
characteristic thought of appearances, fingered his 
torn coat. 

“Have you a cloak?” asked Steinmetz. 

“ND” 

The German went to a cupboard in -the wall 
and selected a long riding-cloak, which he handed 
to the Frenchman without a word. 

Thus Claude de Chauxville walked to the door 
in a cloak which had figured at many a Charity 
League meeting. Assuredly the irony of Fate is a 
keener thing than any poor humour we have at our 
command. When evil is punished in this present 
life there is no staying of the hand. 

Steinmetz followed De Chauxville through the 
long passage they had traversed a few minutes 
earlier and down the broad staircase. The servants 
were waiting at the door with the horse placed at 
the Frenchman’s disposal by Paul. 

De Chauxville mounted slowly, heavily, with 
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twitching lips. His face was set and cold now. 
The pain was getting bearable, the wounded vanity 
was bleeding inwardly. In his dull eyes there was 
a gleam of hatred and malice. It was the face of a 
man rejoicing inwardly over a deep and certain 
vengeance. 

“It is well,” he was muttering between his 
clenched teeth as he rode away, while Steinmetz 
watched him from the doorstep. “It is well. Now 
I will not spare you.” 

He rode down the hill and through the village 
with the light of the setting sun shining on a face 
where pain and deadly rage were fighting for the 
mastery. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


A TALE THAT IS TOLD. 


KARL STEINMETZ walked slowly upstairs to his 
own room. The evening sun shining through the small 
deeply-embrasured windows fell on a face at no 
time joyous, now tired and worn. He sat down at 
his broad writing-table, and looked round the room 
with a little blink of the eyelids. 

“T am getting too old for this sort of thing,” he 
said. 

His gaze lighted on the heavy riding-whip thrown 
on the ground near the door where he had released 
Claude de Chauxville, after the terrible punishment 
meted out to that foe with heavy Teutonic hand. 
Steinmetz rose, and picking up the whip with the 
grunt of a stout man stooping, replaced it carefully 
in the rack over the mantelpiece. 

He stood looking out of the window for a few 
moments. 

“It will have to be done,” he said resolutely, and 
rang the bell, 
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“My compliments to the Prince,” he said to his 
servant, who appeared instantly, “and will he come 
to me here.” 

When Paul came into the room a few minutes 
later Steinmetz was standing by the fire. He turned 
and looked gravely at the Prince. 

“I have just kicked De Chauxville out of the 
house,” he said. 

The colour left Paul’s face quite suddenly. 

“Why?” he asked with hard eyes. He had be- 
gun to distrust Etta, and there is nothing so hard to 
stop as the growth of distrust. 

Steinmetz did not answer at once. 

“Was it not my privilege?” asked Paul with a 
grim smile. There are some smiles more terrible 
than any frown. 

“No,” answered Steinmetz; “I think not. It is 
not as bad as that. But it is bad enough, mein 
lieber!—it is bad enough! I horsewhipped him first 
for myself. Gott/ how pleasant that was! And then 
I kicked him out for you.” 

“Why?” repeated Paul with a white face. 

“It is a long story,” answered Steinmetz without 
looking at him. “He knows too much.” 

“About whom?” 
“About all of us.” 
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Paul walked to the window. He stood looking 
out, his hands thrust into side-pockets of his jacket, 
his broad back turned uncompromisingly upon his 
companion. 

“Tell me the story,” he said. “You need not 
hurry over it. You need not trouble to—spare me. 
Only let it be quite complete—once for all.” 

Steinmetz winced. He knew the expression of 
the face that was looking out of the window. 

“This man has hated me all his life,” he said. 
“It began as such things usually do between men— 
about a woman. It was years ago. I got the better 
of him, and the good God got the better of me. She 
died, and De Chauxville forgot her. I—have not 
forgotten her. But I have tried to do so. It isa 
slow process, and I have made very little progress; 
but all that is my affair, and beside the question. I 
merely mention it to show you that De Chauxville 
had a grudge against me——” 

“This is no time for mistaken charity,’ inter- 
rupted Paul. “Do not try to screen anybody. I 
shall see through it.” 

There was a little pause. Never had that silent 
room been so noiseless. 

“In after-life,” Steinmetz went on, it was our 
fate to be at variance several. times. Our mutual 
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dislike has had no opportunity of diminishing. It 
seems that, before you married, De Chauxville was 
pleased to consider himself in love with Mrs. Sydney 
Bamborough. Whether he had any right to think him- 
self ill-used I do not know. Such matters are usually 
known to two persons only, and imperfectly by 
them. It would appear that the wound to his vanity 
was serious. It developed into a thirst for revenge. 
He looked about for some means to do you harm. 
He communicated with your enemies, and allied 
himself to such men as Vassili of Paris. He followed 
us to Petersburg, and then he had a stroke of good 
fortune. He found out—who betrayed the Charity 
League!” 

Paul turned slowly round. In his eyes there 
burned a dull, hungering fire. Men have seen such 
a look in the eyes of a beast of prey, driven, 
famished, cornered at last, and at last face to face 
with its foe. 

“Ah! He knows that!” he said slowly. 

“Yes, God help us! he kriows that.” 

“And who was it.” 

Steinmetz moved uneasily from one foot to the 
other. 

“Tt was a woman,” he said. 

“A woman!” 
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“A woman—you know,” said Steinmetz slowly. 
“Catrina!” 

“No, not Catrina!” 

“Then. who?” cried Paul hoarsely.. His hands 
fell heavily on the table, 

“Your wife.” 

Paul knew before the words were spoken. 

He turned again, and stood looking out of the 
window with his hands thrust into his pockets. He 
stood there for whole minutes in an awful stillness. 
The clock on the mantelpiece, a little travelling 
timepiece, ticked in a hurried way, as if anxious to 
get on. Down beneath them, somewhere in the 
courtyards of the great castle, a dog—a deep-voiced 
wolf-hound—was baying persistently and nervously, 
listening for the echo of its own voice amid the pines 
of the desert forest. 

Steinmetz watched Paul’s motionless back with a 
sort of fascination. He moved uneasily, as if to 
break a spell of silence almost unbearable in its 
intensity. He went to the table and sat down. From 
mere habit he took up a quill pen. He looked at 
the point of it and at the inkstand. But he had 
nothing to write. There was nothing to say. 

He laid the pen aside, and sat leaning his broad 
head upon the palm of his hand, his two elbows on 
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the table. Paul never moved. Steinmetz waited. 
His own life had been no great success. He had 
had much to bear, and he had borne it. He was 
wondering heavily whether any of it had been as 
bad as what Paul was bearing now while he looked 
out of the window with his hands in his pockets, 
saying nothing. 

At length Paul moved. He turned, and, coming 
towards the table, laid his hand on Steinmetz’s broad 
shoulder. 

“Are you sure of it?” he asked in a voice that 
did not sound like his own at all—a hollow voice 
like that of an old man. 

“Quite; I have it from Stepdn Lanovitch—from 
the Princess herself.” 

They remained thus for a moment. Then Paul 
withdrew his hand, and walked slowly to the window. 

“Tell me,” he said, “how she did it.” 

Steinmetz was playing with the quill pen again. 
It is singular how at great moments we perform 
trivial acts, think trivial thoughts. He dipped the 
pen in the ink, and made a pattern on the blotting- 
pad with dots. 

“It was an organised plan between husband and 
wife,” he said. “Bamborough turned up at Thors 
and asked for a night’s lodging on the strength of 
13 
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a very small acquaintance. He stole the papers from 
Stepan’s study and took them to Tver, where his 
wife was waiting for them. She carried them on to 
Paris and sold them to Vassili. Bamborough began 
his journey eastward, knowing presumably that he 
could not escape by the western frontier, but lost his 
way on the steppe. You remember the man whom 
we picked up between here and Tver with his face 
all cut to pieces?—he had been dragged by the 
stirrup. That was Sydney Bamborough. Fate had 
hit back quickly.” | 
“How long have you known this?” asked Paul in 
a queer voice. | 
“T saw it suddenly in the Princess’s face, one 
day in Petersburg—a sort of revelation. I read it 
there, and she saw me reading. I should have liked 
| to keep it from you, for your sake as well as for 
hers. Our daily life is made possible only by the 
fact that we know so little of our neighbours. There 
are many things of which we are better ignorant 
right up to the end. This might have been one of 
them. But De Chauxville found it out, and it is 
better that I should tell you than he.” 
Paul did not look round. The wolf-hound was 
still barking at its own echo—a favourite pastime of 
| those who make a great local stir in the world, 
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“Of course,” said Paul, after a long pause, “I 


have been a fool. I know that. But——” 
He turned and looked at Steinmetz with haggard 
eyes. 


“But I would rather go on being a fool than 
suspect anyone of a deception like this.” 

Steinmetz was still making patterns on the blot- 
ting-pad. 

“Tt is difficult for us men,” he said slowly, “to 
look at these things from a woman’s point of view. 
They hold a different sense of honour from ours— 
especially if they are beautiful. And the fault is 
ours—especially towards the beautiful ones. There 
may have been temptations of which we are ignorant.” 

Steinmetz looked up slowly, and saw that Paul 
had grown ten years older in the last few minutes. 
He did not glance at him for more than a second, 
because the sight of Paul’s face hurt him. But he 
saw in that moment that Paul did not understand. 
This strong man, hard in his youthful strength of 
limb and purpose, would be just, but nothing more. 
And between man and man it is not always justice 
that is required. Between man and woman justice 
rarely meets the difficulty. 

“Comprendre c’est pardonner,” quoted Steinmetz 
vaguely. i 
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He hesitated to interfere between Paul and his 
wife. Axioms are made for crucial moments. A 
man’s life has been steered by a proverb before this. 
Some, who have no religion, steer by them all the 
voyage. 

Paul walked slowly to the chair he usually oc- 
cupied,; opposite to Steinmetz, at the writing-table. 
He walked and sat down as if he had travelled a 
long distance. 

“What is to be done?” asked Steinmetz. 

“I do not know. I do not think that it matters 
much. What do you recommend?” 

“There is so much to be done,” answered 
Steinmetz, “that it is difficult to know what to do 
first. We must not forget that De Chauxville is 
furious. He will do all the harm of which he is 
capable, at once. We must not forget that the 
country is in a state of smouldering revolt, and that 
we have two women, two English ladies, entrusted 
to our care.” 

Paul moved uneasily in his chair. His companion 
had struck the right note. This man was happiest 
when he was tiring himself out.” 

“Yes; but about Etta?” he said. 

And the sound of his voice made Steinmetz 
wince, 
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There is nothing so heartrending as the sight of dumb 
suffering. 

“You must see her,” answered he, reflectively. 
“You must see her, of course. She may be able to 
explain.” 

He looked across the table beneath his shaggy 
grey eyebrows. Paul did not at that moment look 
a likely subject for explanations—even the explana- 
tions of a beautiful woman.. But there was one 
human quantity which, in all his experience, Karl 
Steinmetz had never successfully gauged—namely, 
the extent of a woman’s power over the man who 
loves, or, at one time, has loved her, 

“She cannot explain away Stepan Lanovitch’s 
ruined life. She can hardly explain away a thousand 
deaths from unnatural causes every winter in this 
province alone.” 

This was what Steinmetz dreaded—justice. 

“Give her the opportunity,” he said. 

Paul was looking out of the window. 

“I will if you like,” he said. 

“I do like, Paul. I beg of you to do it. And 
remember that—she is not a man,” 

This, like other appeals of the same nature, fell 
on stony ground. Paul simply did not understand it. 
In all the years of his work among the peasants it 
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is possible that some well-spring of conventional 
charity had been dried up—scorched in the glare 
of burning injustice. He was not at this moment in 
a mood to consider the only excuse that Steinmetz 
seemed to be able to urge. 

The sun had set long ago. The short twilight 
lay over the snow-covered land with a chill hopeless- 
ness. Steinmetz looked at his watch. They had been 
together an hour—one of those hours that count as 
years in a life-time. He had to peer into the face 
of the watch in order to see the hands. The room 
was almost dark, and no servant ever came to it 
unless summoned. 

Paul was looking down at his companion as if 
waiting to hear the time. At great moments we are 
suddenly brought face to face with the limits of 
human nature. It is at such moments that we find 
that we are not gods, but only men. We can only 
feel to a certain extent, only suffer up to a certain 
point. 

“We must dress for dinner,” said Steinmetz. 
“ Afterwards—well, afterwards we shall see.” 

“Yes,” answered Paul. And he did not go. 

The two men stood looking at each other for a 
moment. They had passed through much together 
—danger, excitement and sorrow. It would appear 
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that this same sorrow runs like a river across the 
road of our life. Some of us find the ford and 
plash through the shallows—shallows ourselves—while 
others flounder into deep water. These are they 
who look right on to the greater events, and fail to 
note the trivial details of each little step. Paul was 
wading through the deep water, and his friend was 
not inclined to stand upon the bank. It is while 
passing through this river that Fortune sends some 
of us a companion who is ever afterwards different 
trom all others. 

Paul stood looking down at the broad heavy face 
of the man who loved him like a father. It was not 
easy for him to speak. He seemed to be making 
an effort. 

“I do not want you to think,” he said at last, 
“that it is as bad as it might have been. Only, at 
present there does not seem to be much left, except 
you.” 

Steinmetz looked up with his quaintly resigned 
smile. 
“Ah, yes;” he said, “I am there always.” 
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CHAPTER XVI, 


HUSBAND AND WIFE, 


Kart Steinmetz had shown the depth of his 
knowledge of men and women when he commented 
on that power of facing danger with an unruffled 
countenance which he was pleased to attribute to 
English ladies above all women. During the evening 
he had full opportunity of verifying his own ob- 
servations. 

Etta came down to dinner smiling and imper- 
turbable. On the threshold of the drawing-room she 
exchanged a glance with Karl Steinmetz; and that 
was all. At dinner it was Maggie and Paul who 
were silent. Etta talked to Steinmetz—brightly, gaily, 
with a certain courage of a very high order; for she 
was desperate, and she did not show it. 

At last the evening came to an end. Maggie 
had sung two songs. Steinmetz had performed on 
the piano with a marvellous touch. All had played 
their parts with the brazen faces which Steinmetz in 
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his knowledge of many nations assigned to the Anglo- 
Saxon race before others. 

At last Etta rose to go to bed with a little sharp 
sigh of great suspense. It was coming. 

She went up to her room, bidding Maggie good- 
night in the passage. In a mechanical way she 
allowed the deft-handed maid to array her in a 
dressing-gown—soft, silken, a dainty triumph in its 
way. Then, almost impatiently, she sent the maid 
away when her hair was only half released. She 
would brush it herself. She was tired. No, she 
wanted nothing more. 

She sat down by the fire. She could hardly 
breathe. It was coming. 

She heard Paul come to his dressing-room. She 
heard his deep quiet voice reply to some question of 
his valet’s. Then the word “Good-night” in the 
same quiet voice. The valet had gone. There was 
only the door now between her and—what? Her 
fingers were at the throat of her dressing-gown. The 
soft lace seemed to choke her. 

Then Paul knocked at the door. It was com- 
ing. She opened her lips, but at first could make 
no sound. 

“Come in,” she said at length, hoarsely. 


She wondered whether he would kill her. She 
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wondered whether she was in love with her hus- 
band. She had begun wondering that lately; she 
was wondering it when he came in. He had changed 
his dress-coat for a jacket in which he was in the 
habit of working with Steinmetz in the quiet room 
after the household had gone to bed. 

She looked up. She dropped the brush, and 
ran towards him with a great rustle of her flowing 
silks. 

“Oh, Paul, what is it?” she cried. 

She stopped short, not daring to touch him, be- 
fore his cold set face. 

“Have you seen anyone?” she whispered. 

“Only De Chauxville,” he answered, “this after- 
noon.” 

“Indeed, Paul,” she protested hastily, “it was 
nothing. A message from Catrina Lanovitch. It was 
only the usual visit of an acquaintance. It would 
have been very strange if he had not called. Do 
you think I could care for a man like that?” 

“T never did think so until now,” returned Paul 
steadily. “Your excuses accuse you. You may care 
for him. I do not know. I—do—not—care.” 

She turned slowly and went back to her chair. 
Mechanically she took up the brush and shook back 
her. beautiful hair, 
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“You mean you do not care for me,” she said. 
“Oh, Paul, be careful.” 

Paul stood looking at her. He was not a subtle- 
minded man at all. He was not one of those who 
take it upon themselves to say that they understand 
women—using the word in an offensively general 
sense—as if women were situated midway between 
the human and the animal races. He was old- 
fashioned enough to look upon women as higher and 
purer than men, while equally capable of thought 
and self-control. He had, it must be remembered, 
no great taste for fictional literature. He had not 
read the voluminous lucubrations of the modern 
woman-writer. He had not assisted at the nauseat- 
ing spectacle of a woman morally turning herself in- 
side out in three volumes and an interview. 

No—this man respected women still; and he paid 
them an honour which, thank Heaven! most of them 
still deserve. He treated them as men in the sense 
that he considered them to be under the same code 
of right and wrong, of good and evil. 

“I do not think,” said Paul judicially, “that you 
can have cared very much whether I loved you or 
not. When you married me you knew that I was 
the promoter of the Charity League; I almost told 
you. I told you so much that with your knowledge 
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you must have been aware of the fact that I was 
heavily interested in the undertaking which you be- 
trayed. You married me without certain proof of 
your husband’s death, such was your haste to call 
yourself a princess. And now I find, on your own 
confession, that you have a clandestine understand- 
ing with a man who tried to murder me only a week 
ago. Is it not rather absurd to talk of caring?” 

He stood looking down at her—cold and terrible 
in the white heat of his suppressed Northern anger. 

The little clock on the mantelpiece, in a terrible 
hurry, ticked with all its might. Time was speeding. 
Every moment was against her. And she could think 
of nothing to say, simply because those things that she 
would have said to others would carry no weight 
with this man. 

Etta was leaning forward in the luxurious chair, 
staring with haggard eyes into the fire. ‘The flames 
leapt up and gleamed on her pale face, in her deep 
eyes. 

“T suppose,” she said, without looking at him, 
“that you will not believe me when I tell you that I 
hate the man. I knew nothing of what you refer to 
as happening last week—his attempt to murder you, 
I mean. You are a prince, and all-powerful in your 
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and keep him there? Such things are done in Russia. 
He is more dangerous than you think. Please do it 
—please——” 

Paul looked at her with hard, unresponsive eyes. 
Lives depended on his answer. 

“T did not come here to discuss Claude de Chaux- 
ville,” he said, “but you, and our future.” 

Etta drew herself up as one under the lash, and 
waited with set teeth. 

“I propose,” he said, in a final voice which made 
it no proposition at all, “that you go home to Eng- 
land at once with—your cousin. This country is not 
safe for you. The house in London will be at your 
disposal. I shall make a suitable settlement on you, 
sufficient to live in accordance with your title and 
position. I must ask you to remember that the name 
you bear has hitherto been an unsullied one. We 
have been proud of our princesses—up to now. In 
case of any trouble reaching you from outside sources 
connected with this country I should like you to re- 
member that you are under my protection and that 
of Steinmetz. Either of us will be glad at any time 
to consider any appeal for assistance that you may 
think fit to make. You will always be the Princess 
Howard-Alexis.” 

Etta gave a sudden laugh, 
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“Oh yes,” she said, and her face was strangely 
red, “I shall still be the Princess Alexis.” 

“With sufficient money to keep up the position,” 
he went on, with the cruel irony of a slow-spoken 
man. 

A queer twisted smile passed across Etta’s face— 
the smile of one who is in agony and will not shriek. 

“There are certain stipulations which I must make 
in self-defence,” went on Paul. “I must ask you to 
cease all communication of whatsoever nature with 
the Baron de Chauxville. I am not jealous of him 
—now. I do not know why.” 

He paused, as if wondering what the meaning of 
this might be. Etta knew it. The knowledge was 
part of her punishment. 

“But,” continued her husband, “I am not going 
to sacrifice the name my mother bore to the vanity 
of a French coxcomb. You will be kind enough to 
avoid all society where it is likely that you should 
meet him. If you disregard my desires in this 
matter I shall be compelled to take means to enforce 
them.” 

“What means?” 

“I shall reduce your allowance.” 

Their eyes met, and perhaps that was the bitterest 
moment in Etta’s life. Dead things are better put 
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out of sight at once. Etta felt that Paul’s dead love 
would grin at her in every sovereign of the allowance 
which was to be hers. She would never get away 
from it, she could never shake off its memory. 

“Am I to live alone?” asked Etta, suddenly find- 
ing her voice. 

“That is as you like,” answered Paul, perhaps 
purposely misunderstanding her. “You are at liberty 
to have any friends or companion you wish. Perhaps 
—your cousin.” 

“Maggie?” 

“Yes,” answered Paul. For the first time since 
he had entered the room his eyes were averted from 
Etta’s face. 

“She would not live with me,” said the Princess 
curtly. 

Paul seemed to be reflecting. When he next 
spoke it was in a kinder voice. 

“You need not tell the circumstances which have 
given rise to this—arrangement.” 

Etta shrugged her shoulders. 

“That,” went on Paul, “rests entirely with your- 
self. You may be sure that I will tell no one. I am 
not likely to discuss it with anyone whomsoever.” 

Etta’s stony eyes softened for a moment. She 
seemed to be alternating between hatred of this man 
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and love of him—a dangerous state for any woman. 
It is possible that if he had held his hand out to her 
she would have been at his feet in a wild incoherent 
passion of self-hatred and abasement. Such moments 
as these turn our lives and determine them. Paul 
knew nothing of the issue hanging on this moment, 
on the passing softness of her eyes. He knew no- 
thing of the danger in which this woman stood, of 
the temptation with which she was wrestling, He 
went on in his blindness, went on being only just. 

“If” he said, “you have any further questions to 
ask, I shall always be at your service. For the next 
few days I shall be busy, The peasants are in a 
state of discontent verging on rebellion. We cannot 
at present arrange for your journey to Tver, but as 
soon as it is possible I will tell you.” 

He looked at the clock, and made an imper- 
ceptible movement towards the door. 

Etta glanced up sharply. She did not seem to 
be breathing. 

“Is that all?” she asked in a dull voice. 

There was a long silence, tense and throbbing, 
the great silence of the steppe. 

“I think so,” answered Paul at length, “I have 
tried to be just.” 
“Then justice is very cruel,” 
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“Not so cruel as the woman who for a few pounds 
sells the happiness of thousands of human beings. 
Steinmetz advised me to speak to you. He suggested 
the possibility of circumstances of which we are 
ignorant. He said that you might be able to ex- 
plain.” 

Silence. 

“Can you explain?” 

Silence. Etta sat looking into the fire. The little 
clock hurried on. At length Etta drew a deep breath. 

“You are the sort of man,” she said, “who does 
not understand temptation. You are strong. The 
devil leaves the strong in peace. You have found 
virtue easy because you have never wanted money. 
Your position has always been assured. Your name 
alone is a password through the world. Your sort 
are always hard on women who—who—— What 
have I done after all?” 

Some instinct bade her rise to her feet and stand 
before him, tall, beautiful, passionate, a woman in a 
thousand, a fit mate for such as he. Her beautiful 
hair in burnished glory round her face gleamed in 
the firelight. Her white fingers clenched, her arms 
thrown back, her breast panting beneath the lace, 
her proud face looking defiance into his—no one but 
a prince could have braved this princess. 

14* 
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“What have I done?” she cried a second time. 
“I have only fought for myself, and if I have won, 
so much the greater credit. I am your wife. I have 
done nothing the law can touch. Thousands of 
women moving in our circle are not half so good as 
Iam. I swear before God I am——” 

“Hush!” he said, with upraised hand. “I never 
doubted that.” 

“T will do anything you wish,” she went on—and 
in her humility she was very dangerous. “I deceived 
you, I know. But I sold the Charity League before 
I knew that you—that you thought of me. When I 
married you I didn’t love you. I admit that. But 
Paul, oh, Paul! if you were not so good you would 
understand.” 

Perhaps he did understand; for there was that 
in her eyes that made her meaning clear. 

He was silent. 

“You will not forgive me?” 


For a moment she leant forward, peering into 
his face. He seemed to be reflecting. 

“Yes,” he said at length, “I forgive you. But if 
I cared for you forgiveness would be impossible.” 

He went slowly towards the door. Etta looked 
round the room with drawn eyes; their room—the 
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| room he had fitted up for his bride with the lavish- 
i ness of a great wealth and a great love. 

l He paused with his hand on the door. 

| “And,” she said, with fiery cheeks, “does your 
! forgiveness date from to-night?” 

“Ves!” 

He opened the door. 

“Good-night!” he said, and went out, 


CHAPTER XVUL 


STEPAN RETURNS. 


Ar daybreak the next morning Karl Steinmetz 
was awakened by the familiar cry of the wolf beneath 
his window. He rose and dressed hastily. The 
eastern sky was faintly pink; a rosy twilight moved 
among the pines. He went downstairs and opened 
the little door at the back of the castle. 

It was, of course, the Starosta, shivering and 
bleached in the chilly dawn. 

“They have watched my cottage, Excellency, all 
night. It was only now that I could get away. There 
are two strange sleighs outside Domensky’s hut. 
There are marks of many sleighs that have been and 
gone. Excellency, it is unsafe for anyone to venture 
outside the castle to-day. You must send to Tver 
for the soldiers.” 

“The Prince refuses to do that.” 

“But why, Excellency? We shall be killed.” 

“You do not know the effect of platoon firing on 
a closely packed mob, Starost. The Prince does,” 
replied Steinmetz, with his grim smile. 
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They spoke together in hushed voices for half 
an hour while the daylight crept up the eastern sky. 
Then the Starosta stole away among the still larches, 
like the wolf whose cry he imitated so perfectly. 


Steinmetz closed the door and went upstairs to 
his own room, his face grave and thoughtful, his 
tread heavy with the weight of anxiety. 


The day passed as such days do. Etta was not 
the woman to plead a conventional headache and 
remain hidden. She came down to breakfast, and 
during that meal was boldly conversational. 


“She has spirit,” reflected Karl Steinmetz behind 
his quiet grey eyes. He admired her for it, and 
helped her. He threw back the ball of conversation 
with imperturbable good-humour. 

They were completely shut in. No news from 
the outer world penetrated to the little party besieged 
within their own stone walls. Maggie, fearless and 
innocent, announced her intention of snow-shoeing, 
but was dissuaded therefrom by Steinmetz with covert 
warnings. 

During the morning each was occupied in in- 
dividual affairs. At luncheon-time they met again. 
Etta was now almost defiant. She was on her mettle. 
She was so near to loving Paul that a hatred of him 
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welled up within her breast whenever he repelled her 
advances with uncompromising reticence, 

They did not know—perhaps she hardly knew 
herself—that the opening of the side-door depended 
upon her humour. 

_ In the afternoon Etta and Maggie sat, as was 

their wont, in the morning-room looking out over the 
cliff. Of late their intercourse had been slightly 
strained. They had never had much in common, 
although circumstances had thrown their lives to- 
gether. 

It is one of the ills to which women are heir that 
they have frequently to pass their whole lives in the 
society of persons with whom they have no real 
sympathy. Both these women were conscious of the 
little rift within the lute, but such rifts are better 
treated with silence. That which comes to interfere 
with a woman’s friendship will not often bear dis- 
cussion. 

At dusk Steinmetz went out. He had an appoint- 
ment with the Starosta. 

Paul was sitting in his own room, making a pre- 
tence of work, about five o’clock, when Steinmetz 
came hurriedly to him. 

“A new development,” he said shortly. “Come 
to my room.” 
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Paul rose ‘and followed him through the double 
doorway built in the thickness of the wall. 

Steinmetz’s large room was lighted only by a 
lamp standing on the table. All the light was thrown 
on the desk by a large green shade, leaving the rest 
of the room in a semi-darkness. 

At the far end of the room a man was standing 
in an expectant attitude. There was something furtive 
about this intruder, and at the same time familiar to 
Paul, who peered at him through the gloom. 

Then the man came hurriedly forward. 

“Ah, Pavlo, Pavlo!” he said in a deep, hollow 
voice. “I could not expect you to know me.” 

He threw his arms around him, and embraced 
him after the simple manner of Russia. Then he 
held him at arms’ length. 

“Stepan!” said Paul. “No, I did not know you.” 

Stepan Lanovitch was still holding him at arms’ 
length, examining him with the large faint blue eyes 
which so often go with an exaggerated philanthropy. 

“Old,” he muttered, “old. Ah, my poor Pavlo. 
I heard in Kiew—you know how we outlaws hear 
such things—that you were in trouble, so I came 
to you.” 

Steinmetz in the background raised his patient 
eyebrows. 
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“There are two men in the world,” went on the 
voluble Lanovitch, “who can manage the moujiks of 
Tver—you and I; so I came. I will help you, Pavlo; 
I will stand by you. Together we can assuredly 
quell this revolt.” 

Paul nodded, and allowed himself to be embraced 
a second time. He had long known Stepan Lanovitch 
of Thors as one of the many who go about the world 
doing good with their eyes shut. For the moment he 
had absolutely no use for this well-meaning blunderer. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “that it has got beyond 
control. We cannot stamp it out now except by 
force, and I would rather not do that. Our only 
hope is that it may burn itself out. The talkers 
must get hoarse in time.” 

Lanovitch shook his head. 

“They have been talking since the days of 
Ananias,” he said, “and they are not hoarse yet. I 
fear, Pavlo, there will never be peace in the world 
until the talkers are hoarse.” 

“How did you get here?” asked Paul. 

“I brought a pack on my back and sold cotton. 
I made myself known to the Starosta, and he com- 
municated with good Karl here.” 

“Did you learn anything in the village?” asked 
Paul. 
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“No; they suspected me. They would not talk. 
But I understand them, Pavlo, these poor simple 
fools. A pebble in the stream would turn the current 
of their convictions. Tell them who is the Moscow 
Doctor. It is your only chance.” 

Steinmetz grunted acquiescence and walked 
wearily to the window. This was only an old and 
futile argument of his own. 

“And make it impossible for me to live another 
day among them,” said Paul. “Do you think 
St. Petersburg would countenance a prince who works 
among his moujiks.” 

Stepan Lanovitch’s pale blue eyes looked troubled. 
Steinmetz shrugged his shoulders. 

“They have brought it on themselves,” he said. 

“As much as a lamb brings the knife upon itself 
by growing up,” replied Paul. 

Lanovitch shook his white head with a tolerant 
little smile. He loved these poor helpless peasants 
with a love as large as and a thousand times less 
practical than Paul’s. r 

In the meantime Paul was thinking. It was this 
man’s habit in life and in thought to walk straight 
past the side issues. 

“It is like you, Stepan,” he said at length, “to 
come to us at this time. We feel it, and we recognise 
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the generosity of it, for Steinmetz and I know the 
danger you are running in coming back to this 
country. But we cannot let you do it—— No, do 
not protest. It is quite out of the question: We 
might quell the revolt; no doubt we should—the 
two of us together. But what would happen after- 
wards? You would be sent back to Siberia, and I 
should probably follow you for harbouring an escaped 
convict.” 

The face of the impulsive philanthropist dropped 
pathetically. He had come to his friend’s assistance 
on the spur of the moment. He was destined, as 
some men are, to plunge about the world seeking to 
do good. And it has been decreed that good must 
be done by stealth and after deliberation only. He 
who does good on the spur of the moment usually 
sows a seed of dissension in the trench of time. 

“Also,” went on Paul, with a deliberate grasp of 
the situation—“also, you have other calls upon your 
energy. You have other work to do.” 

Lanovitch’s broad face lightened up; his benevolent 
btow beamed, His capacity for work had brought 
him to the shoemaker’s last in Tomsk. It is a vice 
that grows with indulgence. 

“It has pleased the Authorities,” went on Paul, 
who was shy of religious turns of phrase, “to give 
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us all our own troubles. Mine—such as they are, 
StepAn—must be managed by myself. Yours can 
be faced by no one but you. You have come at 
the right moment. You do not quite realise what 
your coming means to Catrina.” 

“Catrina! Ah!” 

The weak blue eyes looked into the strong face 
and read nothing there. 

“I doubt,” said Paul, “whether it is right for you 
to continue sacrificing Catrina for the sake of the 
little good that you are able to do. You are 
hampered in your good work to such an extent that 
the result is very small, while the pain you give is 
very great.” 

“But is that so, Pavlo? Is my child unhappy?” 

“I fear so,’ replied Paul gravely. “She has not 
much in common with her mother, you understand.” 

“Ah, yes.” 

“Tt is you to whom she is attached. Sometimes 
it is so with children and parents. One cannot tell 
why.” 3 

Steinmetz looked as if he could supply infórma- 
tion upon the subject; but he remained silent, stand- 
ing, as it were, in an acquiescent attitude. 

“You have fought your fight,” said Paul. “A 
good fight too. You have struck your blow for the 
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country. You have sown your seed, but the harvest 
is not yet. Now it is time to think of your own 
safety, of the happiness of your own child.” 

Stepan .Lanovitch turned away and sat heavily 
down. He leant his two arms on the table and his 
chin upon his clenched hands. 

“Why not leave the country now; at all events 
for a few years?” went on Paul; and when a man 
who is accustomed to command stoops to persuade, 
it is strong persuasion that he wields. “You can 
take Catrina with you. You will be assuring her 
happiness, which, at all events, is something tangible 
—a present harvest! I will drive over to Thors now 
and bring her back. You can leave to-night and go 
to America.” 

Stepan Lanovitch raised his head and looked 
hard into Paul’s face. 

“You wish it?” 

“I think,” answered Paul steadily, “that it is for 
Catrina’s happiness.” 

Then Lanovitch rose up and took Paul’s hand 
in his work-stained grip. 

“Go, my son. It will be a great happiness to 
me. I will wait here,” he said. 

Paul went straight to the door. Steinmetz followed 
him out into the passage and took him by the arm. 
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“You cannot do it,” he said. 

“Yes, I can,” replied Paul. “I can find my way 
through the forest. No one will venture to follow 
me there in the dark.” 

Steinmetz hesitated, shrugged his shoulders, and 
went back into the room. 

The ladies at Thors were dressed for dinner, 
were, indeed, awaiting the announcement of that 
meal, when Paul broke in upon their solitude. He 
did not pause to lay aside his furs, but went into 
the long low room, withdrawing his seal gloves pain- 
fully, for it was freezing as it only can freeze in 
March. 

The Countess assailed him with many questions, 
more or less sensible, which he endured patiently 
until the servant had left the room. Catrina, with 
flushed cheeks, stood looking at him, but said 
nothing. 

Paul withdrew his gloves and submitted to the 
Countess’s futile tugs at his fur coat. Then Catrina 
spoke. 

“The Comte de Chauxville has left us,” she said, 
without knowing exactly why. 

For the moment Paul had forgotten Claude de 
Chauxville’s existence. 

“I have news for you,” he said; and he gently 
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pushed the chattering Countess aside. “Stepan 
Lanovitch is at Osterno. He arrived to-night.” 

“Ah, they have set him free, poor man! Does 
he wear chains on his ankles—is his hair long? My 
poor Stepán! Ah, but what a stupid man!” 

The Countess collapsed into a soft chair. She 
chose a soft one obviously. It has to be recorded 
here that she did not receive the news with un- 
mitigated joy. 

“When he was in Siberia,” she gasped, “one 
knew at all events where he was; and now, mon 
Dieu! what an anxiety!” 

“I have come over to see whether you will join 
him to-night and go with him to America,” said 
Paul, looking at her. 

“To—America—to-night! My dear Paul, are 
you mad? One cannot do such things as that. 
America! that is across the sea.” 

“Yes,” answered Paul. 

“And I am such a bad sailor. Now, if it had 
been Paris——” 

“But it cannot be,” interrupted Paul. “Will 
you join your father to-night?” he added, turning to 
Catrina. 

The girl was looking at him with something in 
her eyes that he did not care to meet. 
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“And go to America?” she asked in a lifeless 
voice. 

Paul nodded. 

Catrina turned suddenly away from him and 
walked to the fire, where she stood with her back 
towards him—a small uncouth figure in black and 
green, the lamplight gleaming on -her wonderful hair. 
She turned suddenly again, and, coming back, stood: 
looking into his face. 

“I will go,” she said. “You think it best?” 

“Yes,” he answered; “Z think it best.” 

She drew a sharp breath, and was about to speak, 
when the Countess interrupted her. 

“What!” she cried. “You are going away to- 
night like this, without any luggage? And pray what 
is to become of me?” 

“You can join them in America,” said Paul in 
his quietest tone. “Or you can live in Paris, at 
last.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


DUTY. 


Ir was not now a very cold night. There were 
fleecy clouds thrown like puffs of smoke against the 
western sky. The moon on the wane—a small crescent 
lying on its back—was lowering towards the horizon. 
The thermometer had risen since sunset, as it often 
does in March. There was a suggestion of spring 
in the air. It seemed that at last the long winter 
was drawing to a close, that the iron grip of frost 
was relaxing. 

Paul went out and inspected the harness by the 
light of a stable lantern held in the mittened hand 
of a yemschick. He had reasons of his own for 
absenting himself while Catrina bade her mother 
farewell. He was rather afraid of these women. 

The harness inspected, he began reckoning how 
many hours of moonlight might still be vouchsafed 
to him. The stableman, seeing the direction of his 
gaze, began to talk of the weather and the possi- 
bilities of snow in the near future. They conversed 
in low voices together, 


Presently the door opened and Catrina came 
quickly out, followed by a servant carrying a small 
hand-bag. 

Paul could not see Catrina’s face. She was 
veiled, and furred to the eyelids. Without a word 
the girl took her seat in the sleigh, and the servant 
prepared the bearskin rugs. Paul gathered up the 
reins and took his place beside her. A few moments 
were required to draw up the rugs and fasten them 
with straps; then Paul gave the word and the horses 
leapt forward. 

As they sped down the avenue Catrina turned 
and looked her last on Thors. 

Before long Paul wheeled into the trackless forest. 
He had come very carefully, steering chiefly by the 
moon and stars, with occasional assistance from a 
bend of the winding river. At times he had taken 
to the ice, following the course of the stream for a 
few miles. No snow had fallen; it would be easy to 
return on his own track. Through this part of the 
forest no road was cut. 

For nearly half an hour they drove in silence. 
Only the whistle of the iron-bound runners on the 
powdery snow, the creak of the warming leather on 
the horses, the regular breathing of the team, broke 
the stillness of the forest, Paul hoped against hope 
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that Catrina was asleep. She sat by his side, her 
arm touching his sleeve, her weight thrown against 
him at such times as the sleigh bumped over a fallen 
tree or some inequality of the ground. 

He could not help wondering what thoughts there 
were behind her silence. Steinmetz’s good-natured 
banter had come back to his memory during the last 
few days in a new light. 

“Paul,” said the woman at his side quite sud- 
denly, breaking the silence of the great forest where 
they had grown to life and sorrow almost side by 
side. 

“Yer? 

“I want to know how this all came about. It is 
not my father’s doing. There is something quick, 
and practical, and wise, which suggests you and Herr 
Steinmetz. I suspect that you have done this—you 
and he—for our happiness.” 

“No,” answered Paul; “it was mere- accident. 
Your father heard of our trouble in Kiew. You 
know him—always impulsive and reckless. He never 
thinks of the danger. He came to help us.” 

Catrina smiled wanly. 

“But it zs for our happiness, is it not, Paul? 
You know that it is—that is why you have done it. 
I have not had time yet to realise what I am doing, 
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and all that is going to happen, But if it is your 
doing, I think I shall be content to abide by the 
result.” 

“Tt is not my doing,” replied Paul, who did not 
like her wistful tone. “It is the outcome of circum- 
stances. Circumstances have been ruling us all 
lately. We seem to have no time to consider, but 
only to do that which seems best for the moment.” 

“And it is best that I should go to America with 
my father?” Her voice was composed and quiet. 
In the dim light he could not see her white lips; 
indeed, he never looked. 

“Tt seems so to me, undoubtedly,” he said. “In 
doing this, so far as we can see at present, it seems 
certain that you are saving your father from Siberia. 
You know what he is; he never thinks of his own 
safety. He ought never to have come here to-night. 
If he remains in Russia it is an absolute certainty 
that he will sooner or later be re-arrested. He is 
one of those good people who require saving from 
themselves.” 

Catrina nodded. At times Duty is the kedge- 
anchor of Happiness. The girl was dimly aware 
that she was holding to this. She was simple and 
unsophisticated: enough to consider Paul’s opinion 
infallible. At the great cross-roads of life we are 
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apt to ask the way of anybody who happens to be 
near. Catrina might perhaps have made a worse 
choice of counsel, for Paul was honest. 

“As you put it,” she said, “it is clearly my duty. 
There is a sort of consolation in that, however pain- 
ful it may be at the time. I suppose it is consolatory 
to look back and think that at all events one did 
one’s duty.” i 

“I don’t know,” answered Paul simply; “I sup- 
pose so.” 

Looking back was not included in his method 
of life, which was rather characterised by a large 
faith and a forward pressure. Whenever there was 
question of considering life as an abstract he drew 
within his shell with a manlike shyness. He had no 
generalities ready for each emergency. 

“Would father have gone alone?” she asked, 
with a very human thrill of hope in her voice, 

“No,” answered Paul steadily, “I think not. But 
you can ask him.” 

They had never been so distant as they were at 
this moment—so cold, such mere acquaintances. 
And they had played together in one nursery. 

“Of course, if that is the case,” said the girl, 
“my duty is quite clear.” 
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“Tt required some persuasion to make him con- 
sent to go, even with you,” said Paul. 

A rough piece of going—for there was no road 
—debarred further conversation at this time. The 
sleigh rolled and bumped over one fallen tree after 
another. Paul, with his feet stretched out, wedged 
firmly into the sleigh, encouraged the tired horses 
with rein and voice. Catrina was compelled to 
steady herself with both hands on the bar of the 
apron; for the apron of a Russian sleigh is a heavy 
piece of leather stretched on a wooden bar. 

“Then you think my duty is quite clear,” re- 
peated the girl at length. 

Paul did not answer at once. 

“T am sure of it,” he said. 

And there the question ended. Catrina Lano- 
vitch, who had never been ruled by those about 
her, shaped her whole life unquestioningly upon an 
opinion. 

They did not speak for some time, and then it 
was the girl who broke the silence. 

“I have a confession to make and a favour to 
ask,” she said bluntly. 

Paul’s attitude denoted attention, but he said 
nothing. 

“Tt is about the Baron de Chauxville,” she said. 
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“Abt” 


“I am a coward,” she went on. “I did not 
know it before. It is rather humiliating. I have 
been trying for some weeks to tell you something, 
but I am horribly afraid of it. I am afraid you will 
despise me. I have been a fool—worse perhaps. I 
never knew that Claude de Chauxville was the sort 
of person he is. I allowed him to find out things 
about me which he never should have known—my 
own private affairs, I mean. Then I became 
frightened and he tried to make use of me. I 
think he makes use of everybody. You know what 
nevis.” 

“Yes,” answered Paul, “I know.” 

“He hates you,” she went on. “I do not want 
to make mischief, but I suppose he wanted to marry 
the Princess. His vanity was wounded because she 
preferred you, and he wanted to be avenged upon 
you. Wounds to the vanity never heal. I do not 
know how. he did it, Paul, but he made me help 
him in his schemes. I could have prevented you 
from going to the bear hunt, for I suspected him 
then. I could have prevented my mother from 
inviting him to Thors. I could have put a thousand 
difficulties in his way, but I did not. I helped him. 
I told him about the people and who were the worst 
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—who had been influenced by the Nihilists and who 
would not work. I allowed him to stay on here and 
carry out his plan. All this trouble among the 
peasants is his handiwork. He has organised a 
regular rising against you. He is horribly clever. 
He left us yesterday, but I am convinced that he is 
in the neighbourhood still.” 

She stopped and reflected. There was some- 
thing wanting in the story which she could not 
supply. It was a motive. A half-confession is al- 
most an impossibility. When we speak of ourselves 
it must be all or nothing—preferably, nothing. 

“I do not know why I did it,” she said. “It 
was a sort of period I went through. I cannot ex- 
plain.” 

He did not ask her to do so. They were 
singularly like brother and sister in their mental 
attitude. They had driven through twenty miles of 
forest which belonged to one or other of them. 
Each was touched by the intangible, inexplicable 
dignity that belongs to the possession of great lands 
—to the inheritance of a great name. 

“That is the confession,” she said. 

He gave a little laugh. 

“If none of us had worse than that upon our 
consciences,” he answered, “there would be little 
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harm in the world. De Chauxville’s schemes have 
only hurried on a crisis which was foreordained. 
The progress of humanity cannot be stayed. They 
have tried to stay it in this country. They will go 
on trying until the crash comes. What is the favour 
you have to ask?” 

“You must leave Osterno,” she urged earnestly; 
“it is unsafe to delay even a few hours. Monsieur 
de Chauxville said there would be no danger, I 
believed him then, but I do not now. Besides, I 
know the peasants. They are hard to rouse, but 
once excited they are uncontrollable. They are 
afraid. of nothing. You must get away to-night.” 

Paul made no answer. 

She turned slowly in her seat and looked into 
his face by the light of the waning moon. 

“Do you mean that you will not go?” 

He met her glance with his grave slow smile. 

“There is no question of going,” he answered. 
“You must know that.” 

She did not attempt to persuade. Perhaps Í 
there was something in his voice which she as a 
Russian understood—a ring of that which we call 
pig-headedness in others. 

“It must be splendid to be a man,” she said 
suddenly in a ringing voice. “One feeling in me 
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made me ask you the favour, while another was a 
sense of gladness at your certain refusal. I wish I 
were aman. I envy you. You do not know how I 
envy you, Paul.” 

Paul gave a quiet laugh—such a laugh as one 
hears in the trenches after the low hum of a passing 
ball. 

“If it is danger you want, you will have more | 
than I in the next week,” he answered. “Steinmetz 
and I knew that you were the only woman in Russia 
who could get your father safely out of the country. 
That is why I came for you.” 

The girl did not answer at once. They were f 
driving on the road again now, and the sleigh was ji 
running smoothly. i] 

“I suppose,” she said reflectively at length, E 
“that the secret of the enormous influence you exer- 
cise over all who come in contact with you is that 
you drag the best out of everyone—the best that is 
in them.” 

Paul did not answer. 

“What is that light?” she asked suddenly, laying 
her hand on the thick fur of his sleeve. She was 
not nervous, but very watchful. “There—straight 
in front.” 


“It is the sleigh,” replied Paul, “with your 
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father and Steinmetz. I arranged that they should 
meet us at the cross-roads. You must be at the 
Volga before daylight. Send the horses on to Tver. 
I have given you Minna and the Warrior; they can 
do the journey with one hour’s rest, but you must 
drive them.” 

Catrina had swayed forward against the bar of 
the apron in a strange way, for the road was quite 
smooth, She placed her gloved hands on the bar 
and held herself upright with a peculiar effort. 

“What?” said Paul. For she had made an in- 
articulate sound. 

“Nothing,” she answered, Then, after a pause, 
“I did not know that we were to go so soon. That 
was all.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE STORM BURSTS. 


Tue large drawing-room was brilliantly lighted. 
Another weary day had dragged to its close. It 
was the Tuesday evening—the last Tuesday in 
March five years ago. The Starosta had not been 
near the castle all day. Steinmetz and Paul had 
never lost sight of the ladies since breakfast-time. 
They had not ventured out of doors. There was in 
the atmosphere a sense of foreboding—the stillness 
of a crisis. Etta had been defiant and silent—a 
dangerous humour—all day. Maggie had watched 
Paul’s face with steadfast quiet eyes full of courage, 
for she knew now that there was danger. 

The conversation at breakfast and luncheon had 
been maintained by Steinmetz—always collected and 
a little humorous. It was now dinner-time. The 
whole castle was brilliantly lighted as if for a great 
assembly of guests. During the last week a fuller 
state—a greater ceremony—had been observed by 
Paul’s orders, and Steinmetz had thought more -than 
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once of that historical event which appealed most to 
his admiration—the Indian mutiny. 

Maggie was in the drawing-room alone. She 
was leaning one hand and arm on the mantelpiece, 
looking thoughtfully into the fire. The rustle of silk 
made her turn her head. It was Etta, beautifully 
dressed, with a white face and eyes dull with sus- 
pense. 

“I think it is warmer to-night,” said Maggie, 
urged by a sudden necessity of speech, hampered 
by a sudden chill at the heart. 

“Yes,” answered Etta. . And she shivered. 

For a moment there was a little silence and 
Etta looked at the clock. It was ten minutes to 
seven. 

A high wind was blowing, the first of the equi- 
noctial gales heralding the Spring. The sound of 
the wind in the great chimney was like the moaning 
of high rigging at sea. 

The door opened and Steinmetz came in. Etta’s 
face hardened, her lips closed with a snap. Stein- 
metz looked at her and at Maggie. For once he 
seemed to have no pleasantry ready for use. He 
walked towards a table where some books and news- 
papers. lay in pleasant profusion. He was standing 
there when Paul came into the room. The Prince 
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glanced at Maggie. He saw where his wife stood, 
but he did not look at her. 

Steinmetz was writing something on half a sheet 
of notepaper, in pencil. He pushed it across the 
table towards Paul, who drew it nearer to him. 

“Are you armed?” were the written words. 

Paul crushed the paper in the hollow of. his 
hand and threw it into the fire, where it burnt away. 
He also glanced at the clock. It was five minutes 
to seven. 

Suddenly the door was thrown open and a man- 
servant rushed in—pale, confused, terror-stricken. 
He was a giant footman in the gorgeous livery of 
the Alexis. 

“Excellency,” he stammered in Russian, “the 
castle is surrounded—they will kill us—they will 
burn us out——” He stopped abashed before Paul’s 
pointing finger and stony face. 

“Leave the room!” said Paul. “You forget your- 
self.” 

Through the open doorway to which Paul pointed 
peered the ashen faces of other servants huddled 
together like sheep. 

“Leave the room!” repeated Paul, and the man 
obeyed him, walking to the door unsteadily with 
quivering chin, On the threshold he paused. Paul 
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stood pointing to the door. He had a poise of the 
head-—some sudden awakening of the blood that 
had coursed in the veins of hereditary potentates. 
Maggie looked at him; she had never known him 
like this. She had known the man, she had never 
encountered the Prince. 


The big clock over the castle boomed out the 
hour, and at the same instant there arose a roar 
like the voice of the surf on a Malabar shore. There 
was a crashing of glass almost in the room itself. 
Already Steinmetz was drawing the curtains closer 
over the windows in order to prevent the light 
from filtering through the interstices of the closed 
shutters. 


“Only stones,” he said to Paul, with his grim 
smile; “it might have been bullets.” 
` As if in corroboration of his suggestion the sharp 
ring of more than one firearm rang out above the 
dull roar of many voices. 


_ Steinmetz crossed the room to where Etta was 
standing white-lipped by the fire. Her clenched 
hand was gripping Maggie’s wrist. She was half 
hidden behind her cousin. Maggie was looking at 
Paul. Etta was obviously conscious of Steinmetz’s 
gaze and approach. 
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“I asked you before to tell me all you knew,” 
he said. “You refused. Will you do it now?” 

Etta met his glance for a moment, shrugged her 
shoulders, and turned her back on him. Paul was 
standing in the open doorway, with his back turned 
towards them—alone. The palace had never looked 
so vast as it did at that moment—brilliantly lighted, 
gorgeous, empty. 

Through the hail of blows on the stout doors, 
the rattle of stones at the windows, the Prince could 
hear yells of execration and the wild laughter that 
is bred of destruction. He turned and entered the 
room. His face was grey and terrible. 

“They have no chance,” he said, “of efiecting 
an entrance by force, the lower windows are barred. 
They have no ladders, Steinmetz and I have seen to 
that. We have been expecting this for some days.” 

He turned towards Steinmetz as if seeking con- 
firmation. The din was increasing. When the 
German spoke he had to shout. 

“We can beat them back if we like. We can 
shoot them down from the windows. But”—he 
paused, shrugged his shoulders and laughed—“what 
will you? this Prince will not shoot his father’s serfs.” 

“We must leave you,” went on Paul. “We must 
-beware of treachery. Whatever happens, we shall 
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not leave the house. If the worst comes, we make 
our last stand in this room. Whatever happens, stay 
here till we come.” 


He left the room, followed by Steinmetz. There 
were only three doors in the impregnable stone 
walls; the great entrance, a side door for use in 
times of deep snow, and the small concealed en- 
trance by which the Starosta was in the habit of 
reaching his masters. 

For a moment the two men stood at the head 
of the stairs listening to the wild commotion. They 
were turning to descend the state stairs when a 
piercing shriek, immediately drowned by a yell of 
triumph, broke the silence of the interior of the 
castle. There was a momentary stillness followed by 
another shriek. 

“They are in!” said Steinmetz. “The side door.” 


And the two men looked at each other with wide 
eyes full of knowledge. 


As. they ran to the foot of the broad staircase 
the tramp of scuffling feet, the roar of angry voices, 
came through the passages from the back of curtained 
doorways. The servants’ quarters seemed to be a 
pandemonium. The sounds approached. 


“Half-way up!” said Paul, and they ran half- 
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way up the broad staircase side by side. There they 
stood and waited. 

In a moment the baize doors were burst open 
and a scuffling mass of men and women poured into 
the hall—a very sewer of humanity. 

A howl of rage signalised their recognition of 
the Prince. 

“They are mad!” said Steinmetz, as the crowd 
surged forward towards the stairs with waving arms 
and the dull gleam of steel; with wild faces turned 
upward, wild mouths bellowing hatred and murder. 

“Tt is a chance—it may stop them!” said Stein- 
metz. 

His arm was outstretched steadily. A loud re- 
port, a little puff of smoke shooting upward to 
the gilded ceiling, and for one brief moment the 
crowd stood still, watching one of their ringleaders 
who was turning and twisting on his side half a 
dozen steps from the bottom. 

The man writhed in silence with his hand to 
his breast, and the crowd stood aghast. He held up 
his hand and gazed at it with a queer stupefaction, 
The blood dripped from his fingers. Then his chin 
went up as if someone was gripping the back of his 
neck, He turned over slowly and rolled to the bot- 
tom of the stairs, 
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Then Paul raised his voice. 

“Listen to me,” he said. 

But he got no farther, for someone shot at him 
from the background, over the frantic heads of the 
others, and missed him. The bullet lodged in the 
wall at the head of the stairs in the jamb of the 
gorgeous doorway. It is there to-day. 

There was a yell of hatred and an ugly charge 
towards the stairs; but the sight of two revolvers 
held them there—motionless for a few moments. 
Those in front pushed back, while the shouters in 
the safe background urged them forward by word 
and gesture. 

Two men holding a hundred in check. But 
one of the two was a Prince, which makes all the 
difference, and will continue to make that difference, 
despite halfpenny journalism, until the end of the 
world. 

“What do you want?” cried Paul. 

“Oh, I will wait,” he shouted in the next pause. 
“There is plenty of time—when you are tired of 
shouting.” 

Several of them proceeded to tell him what they 
‘wanted. An old story, too stale for repetition here. 
Paul recognised in the din of many voices the tinkling 
arguments of the professional agitator all the world 
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over, the cry of “Equality—Equality!” when men are 
obviously created unequal. 

“Look out!” said Paul; “I believe they are going 
to make a rush.” 


All the while the foremost men were edging to- 
wards the stairs, while the densely-packed throng at 
the back were struggling among themselves. In the 
passages behind, some were yelling and screaming 
with a wild intonation which Steinmetz recognised. 
He had been through the Commune. 


“Those fellows at the back have been killing 
someone,” he said; “I can tell by their voices. They 
are drunk with the sight of blood.” 


Some new orator gained the ears of the rabble 
at this moment, and the ill-kempt heads swayed from 
side to side. 

“Tt is useless,” he cried, “telling him what you 
want. He will not give it you. Go and take it. 
Go and take it, little fathers; that is the only way.” 

Steinmetz raised his hand and peered down into 
the crowd, looking for the man of eloquence, and 
the voice was hushed. 

At this moment, however, the yelling increased, 
and through the doorway leading to the servants’ 
quarters came a stream of men—bloodstained, ragged, 
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torn. They were waving arms and implements above 
their heads. 

“Down with the aristocrats! kill them—kill them!” 
they were shrieking. 

A little volley of firearms further excited them. 
But vodka is not a good thing to shoot upon, and 
Paul stood untouched, waiting, as he had said, until 
they were tired of shouting. 

“Now,” yelled Steinmetz to him in English, “we 
must go. We can make a stand at the head of the 
stairs, then the doorway, then——” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Then—the end,” 
he added as they moved up the stairs step by step, 
backwards. 

“My very good friend,” he went on, “at the 
door we must begin to shoot them down. It is our 
only chance. It is, moreover, our duty towards the 
ladies.” 

“There is one alternative,” answered Paul. 

“The Moscow Doctor.” 

“ree 

“They may turn,” said Paul; “they are just in 
that humour.” 

The new-comers were the most dangerous. They 
were forcing their way to the front. There was no 
doubt that as soon as they could penetrate the 
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densely-packed mob they would charge up the stairs, 
even in the face of a heavy fire. The reek of vodka 
was borne up in the heated atmosphere, mingled with 
the nauseating odour of filthy clothing. 

“Go,” said Steinmetz, “and put on your doctor’s 
clothes. I can keep them back for a few minutes.” 

There was no time to be lost. Paul slipped 
away, leaving Steinmetz alone at the summit of 
the state stairway, standing grimly, revolver in 
hand. 

In the drawing-room Paul found Maggie, alone. 

“Where is Etta?” he asked. 

“She left the room some time ago.” 

“But I told her to stay,” said Paul. 

To this Maggie made no answer. She was look- 
ing at him with an anxious scrutiny. 

“Did they shoot at you?” she asked. 

“Yes; but not straight,” he answered with a little 
laugh as he hurried on. 

In a few moments he was back in the drawing- 
room, a different man, in the rough, stained clothes 
of the Moscow Doctor. The din on the stairs was 
louder. Steinmetz was almost in the doorway. He 
was shooting economically, picking his men. 

With an effort Paul dragged one or two heavy 
pieces of furniture across the room, in the form of 
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a rough barricade. He pointed to the hearthrug 
where Maggie was to stand. 

“Ready!” he shouted to Steinmetz. “Come.” 

_The German ran in, and Paul closed the bar- 
ricade. 

The rabble poured in at the open door, scream- 
ing and shouting. Blood-stained, ragged, wild with 
the madness of murder, they crowded to the bar- 
ricade. There they stopped, gazing stupidly at 
Paul. 

“The Moscow Doctor!—the Moscow Doctor!” 
passed from lip to lip. It was the women who 
shouted it the loudest. Like the wind through a 
forest it swept out of the room and down the stairs. 
Those crowding up pushed on and uttered the words 
as they came. The room was packed. 

“Yes!” shouted Steinmetz at the top of his great 
voice, “and the Prince!” 

He knew the note to strike, and struck with a 
sure hand. The barricade was torn aside, and the 
people swept forward falling on their knees, grovelling 
at Paul’s feet kissing the hem of his garment, seizing 
his hands in theirs. 

It was a mighty harvest. That which is sown in 
the people’s heart bears a thousandfold at last. 

“Get them out of the place—open the big doors,” 
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said Paul to Steinmetz. He stood cold and grave 
among them. 

Some of them were already sneaking towards 
the door—the ringleaders, the talkers from the towns 
—mindful of their own necks in this change of 
feeling. 

Steinmetz hustled them out, bidding them take 
their dead with them. Some of the servants re- 
appeared, peeping whitefaced behind curtains. When 
the last villager had crossed the threshold, these ran 
forward to close and bar the great doors. 

“No,” said Paul, from the head of the stairs, 
“leave them open.” 

So the great doors stood defiantly open. The 
lights of the state staircase flared out over the village 
as the peasants crept crestfallen to their cottages. 
They glanced up shamefacedly, but they had no 
word to say. 

Steinmetz, in the drawing-room, looked at Paul 
with his resigned semi-humorous shrug of the shoulders. 

“Touch and go, mein lieber!” he said. 

“Yes; an end of Russia for us,” answered the 
Prince. 

He moved towards the door leading through to 
the old castle. 

“I am going to look for Etta,” he said. 
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“And I,” said Steinmetz, going to the other 
entrance, “am going to see who opened the side 
door.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
BEHIND THE VEIL. 


“WiLL you come with me?” said Paul to Maggie. 
“I will send the servants to put this room to rights.” 

Maggie followed him out of the room, and to- 
gether they went through the passages, calling Etta 
and looking for her. There was an air of gloom and 
chilliness in the rooms of the old castle. The out- 
line of the great stones, dimly discernible through 
the wall-paper, was singularly suggestive of a fortress 
thinly disguised. 

«I suppose,” said Paul, “that Etta lost her nerve.” 

“Yes,” answered Maggie doubtfully. “I think it 
was that.” 

Paul went on. He carried a lamp in one hand. 

“We shall probably find her in one of these 
rooms,” he said. “It is so easy to lose oneself among 
the passages and staircases.” 

They passed on through the great smoking-room, 
with its hunting trophies. The lynx, with its face 
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of Claude de Chauxville, grinned at them darkly 
from its pedestal. 


Halfway down the stairs leading to the side door 
they met Steinmetz coming hastily up. His face was 
white and drawn with horror. 


“You must not go down here,” he said, in a 
husky voice, barring the passage with his arm. 

“Why not?” 

“Go up again!” said Steinmetz breathlessly. “You 
must not go down here.” 

Paul laid his hand on the broad arm stretched 
across the stairway. For a moment it almost ap- 
peared to be a physical struggle, then Steinmetz 
stepped aside. 

“T beg of you,” he said, “not to go down.” 

And Paul went on, followed by Steinmetz, and 
behind them, Maggie. At the foot of the stairs a 
broader passage led to the side door, and from this 
other passages opened into the servants’ quarters, 
and communicated through the kitchens with the 
modern building. 

It was evident that the door leading to the grassy 
slope at the back of the castle was open, for a cold 
wind blew up the stairs and made the lamps flicker. 

At the end of the passage Paul stopped. 
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Steinmetz was a little behind him, holding Maggie 
back. 


The two lamps lighted up the passage and showed 
the white form of the Princess Alexis lying huddled 
up against the wall. The face was hidden, but there 
was no mistaking the beautiful dress and hair. It 
could only be Etta. Paul stooped down and looked 
at her, but he did not touch her. He went a few 
paces forward and closed the door. Beyond Etta a 
black form lay across the passage, all trodden under 
foot and dishevelled. Paul held the lamp down, and 
through the mud and blood Claude de Chauxville’s 
clear-cut features were outlined. 

Death is always unmistakable, though it be shown 
by nothing more than a heap of muddy clothes. 

Claude de Chauxville was lying across the passage. 
He had been trodden underfoot by the stream of 
maddened peasants whom Steinmetz had checked at 
the foot of the stairs by shooting their ringleader. 

De Chauxville’s scalp was torn away by a blow 
probably given with a spade or some blunt instrument. 
His hand still held a revolver. The other arm was 
stretched out towards Etta, who lay across his feet, 
crouching against the wall. Death had found and 
left her in an attitude of fear, shielding her bowed 
head from a blow with her upraised hands. Her 
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loosened hair fell in a long wave of gold down to 
the bloodstained hand outstretched towards her. She 
was kneeling in De Chauxville’s blood, which stained 
the stone floor of the passage. 

Paul leant forward and laid his fingers on her 
bare arm just below a bracelet which gleamed in the 
lamp-light. She was quite dead. He held a lamp 
close to her. There was no mark or scratch upon 
her arm or shoulder. The blow which had torn her 
hair. down had killed her without any disfigurement. 
The silken skirt of her dress, which lay across the 
passage, was trampled and stained by the tread of a 
hundred muddy feet. 

Then Paul went to Claude de Chauxville. He 
stooped down and slipped his skilled fingers inside 
the torn and mud-stained clothing. Here also was 
death. 

Paul stood upright and looked at them as they 
lay, silent, motionless, with their tale untold. Maggie 
and Steinmetz stood watching him. He went to the 
door, which was of solid oak four inches thick, and 
examined the fastenings. There had been no damage 
done to bolt, or lock, or hinge. The door had been 
opened from the inside. He looked slowly round, 
measuring the distances. 

“What is the meaning of it?” he said, at length, 
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to Steinmetz, in a dull voice. Maggie winced at the 
sound of it. - 

Steinmetz did not answer at once, but hesitated 
—after the manner of a man weighing words which 
will never be forgotten by their hearers. 

“It seems to me quite clear,” he said, with a 
slow, wise charity, the best of its kind, “that De 
Chauxville died in trying to save her—the rest must 
be only guesswork.” 

Maggie had come forward and was standing be- 
side him. 

“And in guessing let us be charitable—is it 
not so?” he said, turning to her, with a twist of 
his lips. 

“I suppose,” he went on, after a little pause, 
“that Claude de Chauxville has been at the bottom 
of all our trouble. All his life he has been one of 
the stormy petrels of diplomacy. Wherever he has 
gone trouble has followed later. By some means he 
obtained sufficient mastery over the Princess to 
compel her to obey his orders. The means he 
employed were threats. He had it in his power to 
make mischief, and in such affairs a woman is so 
helpless that we may well forgive that which she 
may do in a moment of panic. I imagine that he 
frightened the poor lady into obedience to his com- 
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mand that she should open this door. Before dinner, 
when we were all in the drawing-room, I noted a 
little mark of dust on the white silk skirt of her 
dress. At the time I thought only that her maid 
had been careless. Perhaps you noticed it, Made- 
moiselle? Ladies note such things.” 

He turned to Maggie, who nodded her head. 

“That,” he went on, “was the dust of these old 
passages. She had been down here. She had opened 
this door.” 

He spread out his hand in deprecation. In his 
quaint Germanic way he held one hand out over the 
two motionless forms in mute prayer that they might 
be forgiven. 

“We all have our faults,” he said; “who are we 
to judge each other? If we understood all, we might 
pardon. The two strongest human motives are ambi- 
tion and fear. She was ruled by both. I myself 
have seen her under the influence of sudden panic. 
I have noted the working of her great ambition. She 
was probably deceived at every turn by that man, 
who was a scoundrel. He is dead, and death is 
understood to wipe out all debts. If I were a better 
man than I am, I might speak well of him. But— 
ach Gott/ that man was a scoundrel. I think the 
good God will judge between them and forgive that 
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poor woman. She must have repented of her action 
when she heard the clatter of the rioters all round i 
the castle. I am sure she did that. I am sure she 
came down here to shut the door, and found Claude 
de Chauxville here. They were probably talking 
together when the poor mad fools who killed them 
came round to this side of the castle and found 
them. They recognised her as the Princess. They 
probably mistook him for the Prince. It is what 
men call a series of coincidences. I wonder what 
God calls it.” 


He broke off, and stooping down he drew the 
lappet of the Frenchman’s cloak gently over the 
marred face. 


“And let us remember,” he said, “that he tried 
to save her. Some lives are so. At the very enda 
little reparation is made. In life he was her evil 
genius. When he died they trampled him under- 
foot in order to reach her. Mademoiselle, will you 
come?” 


He took Maggie by the arm and led her gently 
away. She was shaking all over, but his hand was 
steady. 


He led her up the narrow stairs to her own room. 
In the little boudoir the fire was burning brightly; 
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the lamps were lighted, just as the maid had left 
them at the first alarm. 

Maggie sat down, and quite suddenly burst into 
tears. 

Steinmetz did not leave her. He stood beside 
her gently stroking her shoulder with his stout fin- 
gers. He said nothing, but the grey moustache only 
half concealed his lips, which were full of tenderness 
and sympathy. 

Maggie was the first to speak. 

“I am all right now,” she said. “Please do not 
wait any longer. Poor Etta!” 

Steinmetz moved away towards the door. 

“Yes,” he said; “poor Etta. It is often those 
who get on in the world who most need the world’s 
pity.” 

At the door he stopped. 

“To-morrow,” he said, “I will take you home 
to England. Is that agreeable to you, Made- 
moiselle?” 


She smiled at him sadly through her tears. 

“Yes, I should like that,” she said. “This country 
is horrible. You are very kind to me.” 

Steinmetz went downstairs and found Paul at 
the door talking to a young officer, who slowly dis- 
mounted and lounged into the hall, conscious of his 
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brilliant uniform—of his own physical capacity to 
show off any uniform to full advantage. 

He was a lieutenant in a Cossack regiment, and 
as he bowed to Steinmetz, whom Paul introduced, 
he swung off his high astrakhan cap with a flourish, 
showing a fair boyish face. 

“Yes,” he continued to Paul in English; “the 
general sent me over with a sotnia of men, and pretty 
hungry you will find them. We have covered the 
whole distance since daybreak. A report reached 
the old gentleman that the whole countryside was 
about to rise against you.” 

“Who spread the report?” asked Steinmetz. 

“T believe it originated down at the wharfs. It 
has been traced to an old man and his daughter—a 
sort of pedlar, I think, who took a passage down the 
river—but where they heard the rumour I don’t know.” 

Paul and Steinmetz carefully avoided looking at 
each other.. They knew that Catrina and Stepan 
Lanovitch had sent back assistance. 

“Of course,” said Paul, “I am very glad to see 
you, but I am equally glad to inform you that you 
are not wanted. Steinmetz will tell you all about 
it, and when you are ready for dinner it will be 
ready for you. I will give instructions that the men 
be cared for.” 
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“Thanks. The funny thing is that I am in- 
structed, with your approval, to put the place under 
martial law and take charge.” 


“That will not be necessary, thanks,” answered 
Paul, going out of the open door to speak to the 
wild-looking Cossacks sent for his protection. 


In Russia, as in other countries where life is 
cheaply held, the death formalities are small. It is 
only in England, where we are so careful for the 
individual and so careless of the type, that we have 
to pay for dying, and leave a mass of red-tape for- 
malities for our friends. 


While the young officer was changing his uniform 
for the evening finery which his servant’s forethought 
had provided, Paul and Steinmetz hurriedly arranged 
what story of the evening should be given to the 
world. Knowing the country as they did they were 
enabled to tell a true tale, which was yet devoid of 
that small personal interest that gossips love. And 
all the world ever knew was that the Princess Howard 
Alexis was killed by the revolted peasants while at- 
tempting to escape by a side door, and that the 
Baron Claude de Chauxville, who was staying in the 
neighbourhood, met his death in attempting to save 
her from the fury of the mob, 
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On the recommendation of Karl Steinmetz, Paul 
placed the castle and village under martial law, and 
there and then gave the command to the young 
Cossack officer pending further instructions from his 
general commanding at Tver. 


The officer dined with Steinmetz, and under the 
careful treatment of that diplomatist inaugurated a 
reign of military autocracy which varied pleasingly 
between strict discipline and boyish neglect. 

Before the master of the situation had slept off 
the effect of his hundred-mile ride and a heavy din- 
ner, Steinmetz and Maggie were ready to start on 
their journey to England. 

The breakfast was served in the room abutting 
the cliff in the dim light of a misty morning. 


The lamps were alight on the table, and Paul 
was waiting when Maggie came down cloaked for 
her journey. Steinmetz had breakfasted. 

They said good morning, and managed to talk 
of ordinary things until Maggie was supplied with 
coffee and toast and a somewhat heavy, manly help- 
ing of a breakfast-dish. Then came a silence. 

Paul broke it at length with an effort, standing 
as it were on the edge of the forbidden topic. 
“Steinmetz will take you all the way,” he said, 
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“and then come back to me. You can safely trust 
yourself to his care.” 


“Yes,” answered the girl, looking at the food set 
before her with a helpless stare. “It is not that. Can 
I safely trust Etta’s memory to your judgment. You 
are very stern, Paul. I think you might easily mis- 
judge her. Men do not always understand a woman’s 
temptations.” 

Paul had not sat down. He walked away to the 
window, and stood there looking out into the gloomy 
mists. 

“Tt is not because she was my cousin,” said 
Maggie from the table; “it is because she was a 


woman leaving her memory to be judged by two 
men who are both—hard.” 


Paul neither looked round nor answered. 

“When a woman has to form her own life, and 
renders it a prominent one, she usually makes a huge 
mistake of it,” said the girl. 

She waited a moment, and then she pleaded once 
more, hastily, for she heard a step approaching. 

“If you only understood everything you might 
think differently—it is because you cannot under- 
stand.” 

Then Paul turned round slowly. 
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“No,” he said, “I cannot understand it, and I do 
not think that I ever shall.” 

And Steinmetz came into the room. 

In a few minutes the sleigh bearing Steinmetz 
and Maggie disappeared into the gloom, closely fol- 
lowed by a couple of Cossacks acting as guard and 
carrying despatches. 

So Etta Sydney Bamborough—the Princess How- 
ard Alexis—came back after all to her husband, 


lying in a nameless grave in the churchyard by the 
Volga at Tver. Within the white walls — beneath 
the shadow of the great spangled cupola—they await 
the Verdict, almost side by side. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


KISMET. 


Between Brandon in Suffolk and Thetford in 
Norfolk runs a quiet river, the Little Ouse, where few 
boats break the stillness of the water. On either 
bank stand whispering beech-trees, and so low is the 
music of the leaves, that the message of Ely’s dis- 
tant bells floats through them on a quiet evening as 
far as Brandon and beyond it. 

Three years after Etta’s death, in the glow of an 
April sunset, a Canadian canoe was making its 
stealthy way up the river. The paddle crept in and 
out so gently, so lazily and peacefully, that the dab- 
chicks and waterfowl did not cease their chatter of 
nests and other April matters as the canoe glided by. 

So quiet, indeed, was its progress that Karl Stein- 
metz—suddenly white-headed, as strong old men are 
apt to find themselves—did not heed its approach. 
He was sitting on the bank with a gun, a little rifle 
lying on the grass beside him. He was half-asleep 
in the enjoyment of a large Havana cigar. The 
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rays of the setting sun peeping through the lower 
branches made him blink lazily like a large good- 
natured cat. 

He turned his head slowly, with a hunter’s con- 
sciousness of the approach of someone, and contem- 
plated the canoe with a sense of placid satisfaction. 

The small craft was passing in the shadow of a 
great tree—stealing over the dark unruffled depth. 
A girl dressed in white, with a large diaphanous 
white hat and a general air of brisk English dainti- 
ness, was paddling slowly and with no great skill. 

“A picture,” said Steinmetz to himself with Teu- 
tonic deliberation. ‘‘ Gott im Himmel? what a pretty 
picture to make an old man young.” 

Then his grey eyes opened suddenly and he rose 
to his feet. 

“Coloss-a-al!” he muttered. He dragged from 
his head a lamentable old straw hat and swept a 
courteous bow. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “ah, what happiness! 
After three years!” 

Maggie stopped and looked at him with troubled 
eyes; all the colour slowly left her face. 

“What are you doing here?” she asked. And 
there was something like fear in her voice. 

“No harm, Mademoiselle, but good. I have 
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come down from big game to vermin. I have here 
a saloon rifle. I wait till a water-rat comes and then 
I shoot him.” 

The canoe had drifted closer to the land, the 
paddle trailing in the water. 

“You are looking at my white hairs,’ he went 
on in a sudden need of conversation. “Please bring 
your boat a little nearer.” 

The paddle twisted lazily in the water like a 
fish’s tail. 

“Hold tight,” he said, reaching down. 

With a little laugh he lifted the canoe and its 
occupant far up on to the bank. 

“Despite my white hairs,” he said, with a tap of 
both hands on his broad chest. 

“I attach no importance to them,” she answered, 
taking his proffered hand and stepping over the 
light bulwark. “I have grey ones myself. I am 
getting old too.” 

“How old?” he asked, looking down at her with 
his old bluntness. 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“Ah, your years are summers,” he said; mine 
have turned to winters. Will you sit here where I 
was sitting? See, I will spread this rug for your 
white dress.” 
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Maggie paused, looking through the trees towards 
the sinking sun. The light fell on her face and 
showed one or two lines which had not been there 
before. It showed a patient tenderness in the steady 
eyes which had always been there—which Catrina 
had noticed in the stormy days that were past. 

“I cannot stay long,” she replied. “I am with 
the Faneaux at Brandon for a few days. They dine 
at seven.” 

“Ah, her ladyship is a good friend of mine. You 
remember her Charity Ball in town, when it was 
settled that you should come to Osterno. A strange 
world, Mademoiselle—a very strange world, so small, 
and yet so large and bare for some of us.” 

Maggie looked at him. Then she sat down. 

“Tell me,” she said, “all that has happened since 
then.” 

“I went back,” answered Steinmetz, “and we 
were duly exiled from Russia. It was sure to come. 
We were too dangerous. Altogether too quixotic for 
an autocracy. For myself I did not mind, but it 
hurt Paul.” 

There was a little pause, while the water lapped 
and whispered at their feet. 

“T heard,” said Maggie, at length, in a measured 
voice, “that he had gone abroad for big game.” 
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“Yes—to India.” 

“He did not go to America?” inquired Maggie 
indifferently. She was idly throwing fragments of 
wood into the river. 

“No,” answered Steinmetz, looking straight in 
front of him. “No, he did not go to America.” 

“And you?” 

“Toh, I stayed at home. I have taken a 
house. It is behind the trees. You cannot see it. 
I live at peace with all men and pay my bills every 
week. Sometimes Paul comes and stays with me. 
Sometimes I go and stay with him in London or in 
Scotland. I smoke, and shoot water-rats, and watch 
the younger generation making the same mistakes 
that we made in our time. You have heard that my 
country is in order again. They have remembered 
me. For my sins they have made me a count. Bon 
Dieu! I do not mind. They may make me a prince 
if it pleases them.” 

He was watching her face beneath his grim old 


eyebrows. 

“These details bore you,” he said. 

“No.” 

“When Paul and I are together we talk of a new 
heaven and a new Russia. But it will not come in 
our time. We are only the sowers, and the harvest 
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is long. But I tell Paul that he has not sown wild 
oats, nor tares, nor thistles.” 

He paused, and the expression of his face 
changed to one of semi-humorous gravity. 

“Mademoiselle,” he went on, “it has been my lot 
to love the Prince like a son. It has been my lot 
to stand helplessly by while he passed through many 
troubles. Perhaps the good God gave him all his 
troubles at first. Do you think so?” 

Maggie was looking straight in front of her across 
the quiet river. 

“Perhaps,” she said. 

Steinmetz also stared in front of him during a 
little silence. The common thoughts of two minds 
may well be drawn together by the contemplation of 
a common object. Then he turned towards her. 

“Tt will be a happiness for him to see you,” he 
said quietly. 

Maggie ceased breaking small branches and 
throwing them into the river. She ceased all move- 
ment, and scarcely seemed to breathe. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“He is staying with me here.” 

Maggie glanced toward the canoe. She drew a 
short sharp breath, but she did not move. 
“Mademoiselle,” said Steinmetz earnestly, “I am 
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an old man, and in my time I have dabbled 
pretty deeply in trouble. But taking it all round, 
even my life has had its compensations. And I have 
seen lives which, taken as mere mortal existences— 
without looking to the hereafter at all—have been 
quite worth the living. There is much happiness in 
life to make up for the rest. But that happiness 
must be firmly held. It is so easily slipped through the 
fingers. A little irresolution—a little want of moral 
courage —a little want of self-confidence—a little 
pride and it is lost. You follow me?” 

Maggie nodded. There was a great tenderness in 
her eyes—such a tenderness as, resting on men, may 
bring them nearer to the angels. 

Steinmetz laid his large hand over hers. 

“Mademoiselle,” he went on, “I believe that the 
good God sent you along this lonely river in your 
boat. Paul leaves me to-morrow. His arrangements 
are to go to India and shoot tigers. He will sail in 
a week. There are things of which we never speak 


together—there is one name that is never mentioned. 
Since Osterno you have avoided meeting him. -God 
knows I am not asking for him anything that he 
would be afraid to ask for himself. But he also 
has his pride. He will not force himself in where 
he thinks his presence unwelcome.” 
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Steinmetz rose somewhat ponderously and stood 
looking down at her. He did not, however, succeed 
in meeting her eyes. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “I beg of you most 
| humbly—most respectfully—to come through the n 
f 
| 


garden with me towards the house, so that Paul may 
at least know that you are here.” 

He moved away and stood for a moment with 
his back turned to her looking towards the house. 

The crisp rustle of her dress came to him as she ! 
rose to her feet. 

Without looking round he walked slowly on. The 
path through the trees was narrow, two could not 
walk abreast. After a few yards Steinmetz emerged 
on to a large sloping lawn with flower-beds, and a 
long low house above it. On the covered terrace a 
man sat at a table writing. He was surrounded by 
papers, and the pen in his hand moved rapidly over 
the sheet before him. 

“We still administer the estate,” said Steinmetz in 
a low voice. “From our exile we still sow our seed.” 

They approached over the mossy turf, and 
. presently Paul looked up—a strong face—stern and 
self-contained; the face of a man who would always 
have a purpose in life, who would never be petty in 
thought or deed, 
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For a moment he did not seem to recognise 
them. Then he rose, and the pen fell on the flags 
of the terrace. 

“It is Mademoiselle!” said Steinmetz, and no 
other word was spoken. 

Maggie walked on in a sort of unconsciousness. 
She only knew that they were all acting an in- 
evitable part, written for them in the great play- 
book of life. She never noticed that Steinmetz had 
left her side, that she was walking across the lawn 
alone. 

Paul came to meet her, and took her hand in 
silence. There was so much to say that words 
seemed suddenly valueless; there was so little to 
say, that they were unnecessary. 

For that which these two had to tell each other 
cannot be told in minutes nor yet in years; it can- 
not even be told in a lifetime, for it is endless, and 
runs through eternity. 
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Rita x v. — Carr of Carrlyon 2 v. — The 
Marstons 2 v. — In that State of Life r v. — 
Morals and Mysteries 1 v. — Penruddocke 
2v.— “A nine Days’ Wonder” x v. — 
Poet and Peer 2 v. — Introduced to Society 
Iv. 


Ainsworth, W. Harrison, ; 1882. 


Windsor Castle 1 v. — Saint James's r v. 
— Jack Sheppard (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
The Lancashire Witches 2v. — The Star- 
Chamber 2 v. — The Flitch of Bacon 1 v. — 
The Spendthrift x v. — Mervyn Clitheroe 
av. — Ovingdean Grange 1 v. — The Con- 
stable of the Tower 1 v. — The Lord 
Mayor of London 2 v. — Cardinal Pole 
2 v.—John Law 2 v.—The Spanish 
Match 2 v.— The Constable de Bourbon 
2 v. — Old Court 2 v. — Myddleton Pom- 
fret 2 v. — The South-Sea Bubble 2 v. — 
Hilary St. Ives 2 v. — Talbot Harland 
x v. — Tower Hill x v.— Boscobel 2 v.— 
The Good Old Times 2 v, — Merry Eng- 


land 2 v.— The Goldsmith’s Wife 2 v. — 
Preston Fight2 v. — Chetwynd Calverley 
2 v.— The Leaguer of Lathom 2 v. — 
The Fall of Somerset 2 v. — Beatrice 
Tyldesley 2v. — Beau Nash 2v. — Stanley 
Brereton 2v. 


Alcott, Louisa M. (Am.), f 1888. 


Little Women 2 v. — Little Men 1 v. — 
An Old-Fashioned Girl x v.—Jo’s Boys 


Iv. 


Aldrich, Thomas Bailey (Am.). 


Marjorie Daw and other Tales 1 v. — 
The Stillwater Tragedy 1 v. 


Alexander, Mrs. (Hector), f 1902. 


A Second Life 3 v. — By Woman's Wit 
zr v.—Mona’s Choice 2 v.— A Life In- 
terest 2v.— A Crooked Path 2v. — Blind 
Fate 2 v. — A Woman’s Heart 2 v. — For 
His Sake 2v. — The Snare of the Fowler 
2v. — Found Wanting 2v. — A Ward in 
Chancery 1 v.— A Choice of Evils 2v.— 
A Fight with Fate 2 v.— A Winning 
Hazard 1v.— A Golden Autumn 1 v.— 
Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor r v. — Barbara, 
Lady’s Maid and Peeress 1 v. — The Cost 
of Her Pride 2 v.— Brown, V.C. 1 v.— 
Through Fire to Fortune 1 v. — A Missing 
Hero r v. — The Yellow Fiend 1 v. — 
Stronger than Love 2 v,—KittyCostello z y, 
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Alice, Grand-Duchess of Hesse, 
7 1878. 
Letters to Her Majesty the Queen (with 
Portrait). With a Memoir by H. R. H. 
Princess Christian 2 v. 


Alldridge, Lizzie. 
By Love and Law 2 v. — The World she 
awoke in 2 v. 


Allen, Grant, + 1899. 
The Woman who did rv. 


“All for Greed,” 
(Baroness de Bury). 


All for Greed 1 v. — Love the Avenger 
2v. 


Author of 


Anstey, F. (Guthrie). 
The Giant’s Robe 2 v. — A Fallen Idol 
1v. — The Pariah 3 v.—The Talking 
Horse and other Tales 1 v. — Voces 
Populi (first and Second Series) tv. — 
The Brass Bottle x v. — A Bayard from 
Bengal r v. 


Argles, Mrs. : vide Mrs. Hunger- 
ford. 


“ Aristocrats, the,” Author of: 
vide Gertrude Atherton. 


Arnold, Sir Edwin, f 1904. 
The Light of Asia (with Portrait) x v. 


Arnold, Matthew, t 1888. 


Essays in Criticism 2 v. — Essays in Criti- 
cism (Second Series) iv. 


Atherton, Gertrude Franklin 
(Am.). 

American Wives and English Husbands 
rv.— The Californians 1 v. — Patience 
Sparhawk and her Times 2 v. — Senator 
North 2v. — The Doomswoman rv. — The 
Aristocrats 1 v.— The Splendid Idle Forties 
1 v. — The Conqueror 2 v.— A Daughter 
of the Vine x v. — His Fortunate Grace, 
etc. r v. 


Austen, Jane, f 1817. 


Sense and Sensibility xı v. — Mansfield 
Park x v. — Pride and Prejudice 1 v. — 
Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion 1 v. — 
Emma tv, 


Complete List. 3 


“Autobiography of Lutfullah,” 
Author of: vide E. B. Eastwick. 


Avebury, Lord: vide Sir John 
Lubbock. 


Bagot, Richard. 

A Roman Mystery 2 v. — Casting of Nets 
2 v. — The Just and the Unjust 2 v. — 
Donna Diana 2 v. 

Baring- Gould, S. 

Mehalah 1 v. — John Herring 2 v. — 
Court Royal 2 v. 

Barker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
Station Life in New Zealand x v. — 
Station Amusements in New Zealand 
1 v. — A Year’s Housekeeping in South 
Africa 1 v. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore—Rodrigues rv. 

Barrett, Frank. 

The Smuggler’s Secret 1 v. — Out of the 
Jaws of Death 2 v. 

Barrie, J. M. 

Sentimental Tommy 2 v. — Margaret 
Ogilvy x v. — Tommy and Grizel 2 v. — 
The Little White Bird x v. 

“Bayle’s Romance, Miss,” Au- 

thor of: vide W. Fraser Rae. 


Baynes, Rev. Robert H. 
Lyra Anglicana, Hymns and Sacred Songs 
Iv. 
Beaconsfield, Lord: wide Dis- 
raeli. 


Beaumont, Averil (Mrs. Hunt). 
Thornicroft’s Model 2 v. 


Bell, Currer (Charlotte Bronté— 
Mrs. Nicholls), + 1855. 
Jane Eyre 2 v. — Shirley 2 v. — Villette 
2v. — The Professor 1 v. 
Bell, Ellis & Acton (Emily, 
t 1848, and Anne, f 1849, 
Brontë). 
Wuthering Heights, and Agnes Grey 2 v. 


Bellamy, Edward (Am.), f 1898. 
Looking Backward r v, 


Zauchnits Edition. 
Benedict, Frank Lee (Am.). 


St. Simon’s Niece 2 v. 


Bennett, Arnold. 


The Grand Babylon Hotel x v. — The 
Gates of Wrath x v. — A Great Man x v. 


Benson, E. F. 
Dodo x v. — The Rubicon x v. — Scarlet 
and Hyssop 1 v. — The Book of Months 1 v. 
— The Relentless City 1 v. — Mammon 
& Co. 2 v. 


Besant, Sir Walter, + 1901. 
The Revolt of Man x v. — Dorothy 
Forster 2v. — Children of Gibeon 2v. — 
The World went very well then 2 v. — 
Katharine Regina 1 v. — Herr Paulus 2 v, 
— The Inner House x v. — The Bell of 
St. Paul’s 2 v. — For Faith and Freedom 
2 v. —Armorel of Lyonesse 2 v. — Ver- 
bena Camellia Stephanotis, etc. r v.— 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 2 v.— 
The Master Craftsman 2v.— A Fountain 
Sealed r v. — The Orange Girl 2 v. — 
The Fourth Generation 1 v. — The Lady 
of Lynn 2 v. 


Besant, Sir Walter, f 1901, & 
James Rice, ¢ 1882. 


The Golden Butterfly 2 v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2v. — By Celia’s Arbour 
2v. 


Betham - Edwards, M. 

The Sylvestres r v. — Felicia 2 v. — 
Brother Gabriel 2 v. — Forestalled rv. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes x v. — Disarmed 1 v., — Doctor 

acob x v. — Pearla x v. — Next of Kin 

Wanted 1 v.— The Parting of the Ways 
x v.— For One and the World 1 v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
1v.— France of To-day 1 v. — Two Aunts 
and a Nephew 1 v. — A Dream of Mil- 
lions r v. — The Curb of Honour 1 v. — 
France of To-day (Second Series) 1v. —A 
Romance of Dijon 1 v,— The Dream- 
Charlotte 1 v. — A Storm-Rent Sky rv. — 
Reminiscences 1 v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest x v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1875—1899 1 v.— A Suffolk Court- 
ship 1 v. — Mock ars’ Hall rv. — 
East of Paris x v. — A Humble Lover 1 v. 
— Barham Brocklebank, M.D, 1 v. 


Bierce, Ambrose (Am.). 
In the Midst of Life x v. 


Complete List. 


Birchenough, Mabel C. 
Potsherds rv. 


Bisland, E.: v. Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 


Bismarck, Prince: vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm Gérlach 
(Collection of German Authors, 
p. 29), and Whitman. 


Black, William, + 1898. 
A Daughter of Heth 2 v. — In Silk At- 
tire 2 v.— The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton 2v.— A Princess of Thule 2 v. — 
Kilmeny 1 v. — The Maid of Killeena, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Three Feathers 2 v. — 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, and other 
Stories 1 v. — Madcap Violet 2 v. — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v.— 
Macleod of Dare 2 v.— White Wings 
2v.— Sunrise 2 v. — The BeautifulWretch 
1v.—Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., in 
the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols; The 
Pupil of Aurelius 1 v.—Shandon Bells 
(with Portrait) 2 v. —Judith Shakespeare 
2v.—The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc. 1 v.—White Heather 2 v. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v. — The Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat 2 v. — In Far Lochaber 
2 v. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! 2v.— Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales 1 v. —Wolfenberg 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 v.— Briseis 2 v.— Wild Eelin 2v. 


“Black-Box Murder, the,” 
Author of. 
The Black-Box Murder 1 v. 
Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, 
T 1900. 


Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 3 v. 
— Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore 
2 v. — Perlycross 2 v. 


“Blackwood.” 


Tales from “‘ Blackwood” (First Sertes) 
1v. — Tales from ‘‘ Blackwood ” (Second 
Series) 1y. 


Blagden, Isa, } 1873. 
The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me; A Tuscan Wedding 1v. 
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Blessington, Countess of (Mar- 
guerite Gardiner), f 1849. 


Meredith 1 v. — Strathern 2 v. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre x v. — 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 


Bloomfield, Baroness. 


Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic 
Life (with the Portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen) 2 v. 


Boldrewood, Rolf. 


Robbery under Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 
2v. 


Braddon, Miss (Mrs. Maxwell). 


Lady Audley’s Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd 2v. — Eleanor’s Victory 2 v. — John 
Marchmont’s Legacy 2 v. — Henry Dun- 
bar 2 v.— The Doctor’s Wife 2 v. — 
Only a Clod 2v. — Sir Jasper’s Tenant 
2 v. — The Lady’s Mile 2v. — RupertGod- 
win 2 v. — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 v. — Run to 
Earth 2 v. — Fenton’s Quest 2 v. — The 
Lovels of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 
Pilgrims 2 v. — Lucius Davoren 3v. — 
Taken at the Flood 3 v. — Lost for Love 
2 v. — AStrange World 2 v, — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men’s Shoes 
2 v.— Joshua Haggard’s Daughter 2 v. — 
Weaversand Weft 1 v. — In Great Waters, 
and other Tales 1 v.—An Open Verdict 
3v.— Vixen 3 v.— The Cloven Foot 3 v. 
— The Story of Barbara 2 v. — Just as I 
am 2v. = Pe Taa) v. — Mount Royal 
2 v. — The Golden Calf 2 v. — Flower and 
Weed x v. — Phantom Fortune 3 v. — 
Under the Red Flag r v. — Ishmael 3 v. 
— Wyllard’s Weird 3 v. — One Thing 
Needful 2 v. — Cut by the County rv. — 
Like and Unlike 2 v. — The Fatal Three 
2 v.— The Day will come 2 v. — One 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 v. — 
The Venetians 2 v. — All along the River 
2v.— Thou art the Man 2 v. — The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. x v. — Sons of Fire 
2v.— London Pride 2v. — Rough Justice 
2v.—In High Places 2 v. — His Darling 
Sin x v, —The Infidel 2 v. — The Conflict 
2v. 


Brassey, Lady, + 1887. 
A Voyage in the “Sunbeam” 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v. — In 


the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v, 


“Bread-Winners, the,” Author 
of (Am.). 
The Bread -Winners x v. 


Bret Harte: vide Harte. 


Brock, Rev. William, ț 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. 1 v. 


Brontë, Charlotte: viđe Currer 
Bell. 


Brontë, Emily & Anne: vide 
Ellis & Acton Bell. 


Brooks, Shirley, + 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 v. — Sooner or Later 
37v. 


Broome, 
Barker. 


Lady: wide Lady 


Broughton, Rhoda. 


Cometh up as a Flower 1 v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v.— Red as a Rose 
is She 2 v. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
x v. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 v. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 v. — Alas! 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
1 v.—A Beginner x v. — Scylla or 
Charybdis? 1 v. — Dear Faustina x v. — 
The Game and the Candle x v. — Foes in 
Law r v. — Lavinia x v. 


Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth 


Bisland. 
A Widower Indeed x v. 


Brown, John, } 1882. 
Rab and his Friends, and other Papers rv. 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 
+ 1861. 
A Selection from her Poetry (with Por- 
trait) x v. — Aurora Leigh rv. 
Browning, Robert, + 1889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4v. 


Bullen, Frank T. 
The Cruise of the “Cachalot” 2v, 


6 Tauchnits Edition. 


Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 
1873. 

Pelham (with Portrait) 1 v. — Eugene 
Aram 1 v. — Paul Clifford 1 v. — Zanoni 
1v.—The Last Days of Pompeii xv. — 
The Disowned 1 v. — Ernest Maltravers 
1v.— Alice 1 v. — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine x v. — Devereux 1 v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland 1 v. — Rienzi 
xv. — Night and Morning 1 v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 v.— Athens 2 v.— The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller x v.— 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v.— King Arthur 
2v.— The New Timon, and St. Stephen’s 
1v.— The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 v. — 
What will he do with it? 4v. — Dramatic 
Works 2 v. — A Strange Story 2 v. — 
Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tusrv. — Miscellaneous Prose W orks 4v.— 
Odes and Epodes of Horace 2 v. —Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 v.— The Coming Race 1 v. — 
The Parisians 4 v. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan 1 v. 


Bulwer, Henry Lytton (Lord 
Dalling), + 1872. 
Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 
Bunyan, John, t 1688. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress 1 v. 


“Buried Alone,” Author of 
(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone 1 v. 


Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son (Am.). 
Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy 1 v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha’s Burglar r v. — The Pretty 
Sister of José 1 v.—A Lady of Quality 
2 v. — His Grace of Osmonde 2 v. 
Burney, Miss (Madame D’Ar- 
blay), ¢ 1840. 


Evelina r v. 


Burns, Robert, ł 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 


Burton, Richard F., f 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 


Complete List. 


Bury, Baroness de: vide “All 
for Greed.” 


Butler, A. J. 
Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A.J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 


Buxton, Mrs. B. H., 7 1881. 
Jennie of “The Prince’s,”” 2 v. — Won! 
2 v. — Great Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 
Nell—on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 

Byron, Lord, + 1824. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Caffyn, Mrs.Mannington (Iota) 
A Yellow Aster 1 v. — Children of Cir- 
cumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 


Caine, Hall. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 v. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
City 3 v. 

Cameron, Verney Lovett. 
Across Africa 2 v. 


Campbell Praed, Mrs.: vide 
Praed. 


Carey, Rosa Nouchette. 


Not Like other Girls 2 v. — “But Men 
must Work” 1 v. — Sir Godfrey’s Grand- 
daughters 2 v.— The Old, Old Story 2 v. 
— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 
Fate 2 v. — A Passage Perilous 2 v. 


Carlyle, Thomas, f} 1881. 
The French Revolution 3 v. — Fre- 
derick the Great 13 v. — Oliver Crom- 
well’s Letters and Speeches 4 v. — The 
Life of Schiller x v. 

Carr, Alaric. 


Treherne’s Temptation 2 v. 


Castle, Agnes & Egerton. 


The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs x v. 


Castle, Egerton. 


Consequences 2 v. — ‘‘La Bella,’ 
Others 1 v. 


* and 


} 1896: vide Author of “Chro- 
nicles of the Schénberg-Cotta 
Family.” 


Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 
t 1880. 
Oliver of the Mill x v. 


Cholmondeley, Mary. 


Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 
— Moth and Rust x v. 


Christian, Princess: vide Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 


“Chronicles of the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family,” Author of (Mrs. 
E. Rundle Charles), + 1896. 
Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 v. — The Draytons and the 
Davenants 2 v. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea 2v. — Winifred Bertram 1 v. — 
Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan x v. — 
The Victory of the Vanquished r v. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables 1 v. — Against the Stream 2 v. 
— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer 1 v. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost r v. 


Clark, Alfred. 
The Finding of Lot’s Wife 1v. 


Clemens, Samuel L.: v. Twain. 


Clifford, Mrs. W. K. 


Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman x v. 
— Aunt Anne 2 v.—The Last Touches, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Mrs. Keith’s Crime 
1v.—A Wild Proxy rv. —A Flash of 
Summer rv. — A Woman Alone x v. — 
Woodside Farm 1 v. 


Clive, Mrs. Caroline, + 1873: 
vide Author of “ Paul Ferroll.” 


Cobbe, Frances Power, + 1904. 
Re-Echoes r v. 

Coleridge, C. R. 
An English Squire 2 v, 


Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, 
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Coleridge, M. E. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 
t 1834. 


Poems rx v. 


Collins, Charles Allston, + 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 


Collins, Mortimer, f 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 


Collins, Wilkie, + 1889. 

After Dark 1 v. — Hide and Seek 2 v.— 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. r v. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil 1 v. — No 
Name 3v. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 v. — Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 
MA — The Moonstone 2 v. — Man and 

Wife 3 v. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs.? rv. — The New Magdalen 2v. — 
The Frozen Deep r v. — The Law and the 
Lady 2v. — The Two Destinies rv. — My 
Lady's Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
1v.— The Haunted Hotel 1 v. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel’s Daughter 
2 v. — The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 
Science 2 v. — “ I say No,” 2v. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v. — The Guilty River, and The 
Ghost’s Touch 1 v. — The Legacy of Cain 
2 v.—Blind Love 2 v. 


“Cometh up as a Flower,” Au- 
thor of: vide Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 


Conrad, Joseph. 
An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest x v. 
Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), 
t 1885. 
Called Back 1 v. — Bound Together 
2 v. — Dark Days 1 v. — A Family Affair 
2 v. — Living or Dead 2 v. 
Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 
7 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) x v. — The Two 
Admirals x v. — The Jack O’Lantern rv. 


Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine 
Saunders, 
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Corelli, Marie. 


Vendetta! 2 v. — Thelma 2 v.— A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2v. —“Ardath ” 
3 v. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2v.—The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches 1 v. — Barabbas; A 
Dream of the World’s Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2v. — The Mighty 
Atom 1 v. — The Murder of Delicia 1 v. — 
Ziska r v. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v.—The 
Master-Christian 2v.—‘‘Temporal Power” 
2v. 


Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 
Those Delightful Americans 1 v. 


“County, the,” Author of. 
The County 1 v. 


Craik, George Lillie, + 1866. 


A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 


Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 
Mulock), + 1887. 


Jom Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 
ead of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2v.— A Woman’s Thoughts about 
Women x v. — Agatha’s Husband r v. — 
Romantic Tales x v. — Domestic Stories 
1 v. — Mistress and Maid 1 v. — The 
Ogilvies x v. — Lord Erlistoun 1 v. — 
Christian’s Mistake 1 v. — Bread upon 
the Waters 1 v.—A Noble Life r v. — 
Olive 2v. — Two Marriages 1 v. — Studies 
from Life x v. — Poems 1 v. — The 
Woman’s Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 v. — A Brave 
Lady 2v. — Hannah 2v. — Fair France 
1v. — My Mother and I 1v. — The Little 
Lame Prince 1 v. — Sermons out of Church 
1v.—The Laurel-Bush; Two little Tinkers 
rv. —A Legacy 2 v.— Young Mrs. Jardine 
2v. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches 1 v. — Plain Speaking x v. — 
Miss Tommy 1 v. — King Arthur 1 v. 


Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Lost and Won x v. — Faith Unwin’s 
Ordeal x v. — Leslie Tyrrell 1 v. —Wini- 
fred's Wooing, etc. x v. — Mildred x v. — 
Esther Hill’s Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan 1v. — Without Kith or Kin 2v. — 
Only a Butterfly x v. — Sylvia’s Choice; 
Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick r v. — 
Dorcas 2 v. — Two Women 2 y. 


Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C. 
Stirling. 

Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 

Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 


Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide 
Lady Fullerton. 


Crawford, F. Marion (Am.). 
Mr. Isaacs x v. — Doctor Claudius rv. — 
To Leeward 1 v. — A Roman Singer 
I v. — An American Politician 1 v. — 
Zoroaster 1 v. —A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 v.— Saracinesca 2v. — Marzio’s Crucifix 
1 v.—Paul Patoff 2 v.— With theImmortals 
1 v. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant’ Ilario 
2 v.— A Cigarette- Maker’s Romance 
1v.— Khaled rv. —The Witch of Prague 
2v. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 v. — The Children of the King1v. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche 1 v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v.— The Ral- 
stons 2 v. — Casa Braccio 2v. — Adam 
Johnstone’s Son x v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday 1 v. — Corleone 
2 v. — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v. 


Crockett, S. R. 
The Raiders 2v. — Cleg Kelly 2 v.— 
The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls 1 v. — 
The Dark o’ the Moon 2 v. 
Croker, B. M. 
Peggy of the Bartons 2 v. 
Cross, J. W.: vide George 
Eliot's Life. 
Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide A. 
Thomas. 


Cummins, Miss (Am.), + 1866. 


The Lamplighter 1 v. — Mabel Vaughan 
1 v.—E] Fureidis 1v.— Haunted Hearts rv. 


Cushing, Paul. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 
“Daily News.” 


War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 


“Dark,” Author of. 
Dark ry, 


| 
| 
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Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 


Gallegher, etc. x v. — Van Bibber and 
Others x v. — Ranson’s Folly x v. 


De Foe, Daniel, f 1731. 


Robinson Crusoe r v. 


Deland, Margaret (Am,). 
John Ward, Preacher r v. 


“Democracy,” Author of (Am,). 


Democracy 1 v. 


“Demos,” Author of: vide George 
Gissing. 


“Diary and Notes,” Author 
of: vide Author of “Horace 
Templeton.” 


Dickens, Charles, + 1870. 


The Pickwick Club (with Portrait) 2v. — 
American Notes 1 v, — Oliver Twist rv. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2v. — Sketches 1 v. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth x v. — Master Humphrey’s Clock 
(Old CuriosityShop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 
3 v. — Pictures from Italy 1 v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 v.— David Copperfield 3 v. — 
Bleak House 4 v. — A Child’s History of 
England (2 v. 8°M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
Iv. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 
— The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man 
1v. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down; The Uncommercial Traveller r v. 
— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. 1 v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 v. — Somebody’s 
Luggage; Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings; Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Legacy 1 v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold’s Prescriptions; Mugby Junction x v. 
— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
rv. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldest Daughter 
4Y. —Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 


Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie 


Collins. 


No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford 1 v, 


Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 
consfield, f 1881. 
Coningsby x v. — Sybil x v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) r v. — Alroy rv. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple x v, — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 


Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 
The Story of a Modern Woman rv. 


Dixon, W. Hepworth, }+ 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon 1v. — 
The Holy Land 2v. —New America2 v.— 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty’s 
Tower 4v.— Free Russia 2 v.— History 
of two anid 6 v. — White Conquest 
2v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 


Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard’s Spots 2 v. 


Dougall, L. (Am,). 
Beggars All 2 v. 


Dowie, Ménie Muriel. 
A Girl in the Karpathians x v. 


Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 

The Sign of Four 1 v. — Micah Clarke 
2 v.— The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales x v.— The White Company 
2v.— A Study in Scarlet 1 v. — The 
Great Shadow, and Beyond the City 1 v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
x1 v. — The Stark Munro Letters r v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard r v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac 1 v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko x v. — A 
Duet 1 v. — The Green Flag r v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa 1 v. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes x v. — Adventures of Gerard x v. 


Drummond, Professor Henry, 
t 1897. 
The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life r v. 
Dufferin, the Earl of. 
Letters from High Latitudes x v. 


Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide 
Mrs. Cotes. 
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“Elizabeth and her German 
Garden,” Author of. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden r v. — 
The Solitary Summer r v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 v. 


Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dun- 
ton. 


Earl, the, and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles x v. 


Eastwick, Edward B., + 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah x v. 


Elliot, Mrs. Frances, + 1898. 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily 1 v. — Pictures of Old 
Romerv.—The Diary ofan Idle Woman in 
Spain 2 v. — The Red Cardinal 1 v. — 
The Story of Sophia 1 v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople 1 v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip 1 v. 


Edgeworth, Maria, vide Series 
for the Young, p. 29. 


Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 

Archie Lovell 2 v. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? 2v. 
— A Vagabond Heroine x v.— Leah: A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing 1v. —Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune? 
x v. — Vivian the Beauty 1 v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 v. — A Playwright’s Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths 1 v. — Pearl-Powder x v. 
The Adventuress r v. 


Edwards, Amelia B., ¢ 1892. 


Barbara’s History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2v.— Hand and Glove x v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v.— Debenham’s Vow 
2 v. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unirequented Val- 
leys 1 v. — Monsieur Maurice 1 v. — A 
Nigbt on the Borders of the Black Forest 
1 v.— A Poetry-Book of Elder Poets 
1v. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
— A Poetry-Book of Modern Poets 1 v. — 
Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 


Edwards, M. Betham-: vide 
Betham. 


Edward, Eggleston (Am.). 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 


Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 


Eliot, George (Miss Evans— 
Mrs. Cross), + 1880. 

Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner 1 v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 v. — Daniel Deronda 4 v. — The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob 1 v. — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such r v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
1 v. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 


“Englishwoman’s Love-Let- 
ters, an,” Author of. 
An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters 1 v. 


Erroll, Henry. 
An Ugly Duckling 1 v. 


Esler, E. Rentoul. 
The Way they loved at Grimpat x v. 


“Essays and Reviews,” the 
Authors of. 


Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 
Iv. 


“Estelle Russell,” Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 


Esterre- Keeling, Elsa D’. 
Three Sisters 1 v.— A Laughing Philo- 
sopher 1v. — The Professor's Wooing 1 v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
1 v. — Orchardscroft 1v. — Appassionata 
1v. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen’s Serf 1 v. 


“Euthanasia,” Author of. 
Euthanasia 1 v. 


Ewing, Juliana Horatia, + 1885. 
Jackanapes; The Story of a Short Life; 
Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot 1 v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing x v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales 1 v. 


“Expiated,” Author of, 
Expiated 2 v, 
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Fargus, F. J.: vide Hugh Con- 
way. 


Farrar, F. W (Dean), ¢ 1903. 


Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 


i “Fate of Fenella, the,” Authors 


of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors 1 v. 
Felkin, Mrs.: vide Ellen T. 
Fowler. 
Fendall, Percy: wide F. C. 
Philips. 


Fenn, George Manville. 


The Parson o’ Dumford 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 


Fielding, Henry, t 1754. 


Tom Jones 2 v. 


Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Literature: 
John Wycliffe. — Geoffrey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Teen hen 
Locke.—Thomas Gray (vol.500, published 
1860) 1 v. 


Fleming, George (Am.). 
Kismet 1 v. — Andromeda 2 v. 


Forbes, Archibald, + 1900. 


My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 v. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling x v. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide also 
“ Daily News,” War Correspondence. 


Forrest, R. E. 
Eight Days 2 v. 


Forrester, Mrs. 


Viva 2 v. — Rhona 2 v. — Roy and Viola 
2 v.— My Lord and My Lady 2 v. —I 
have Lived and Loved 2 v. — June 2v. — 
Omnia Vanitas 1 v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales 1 v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales 1 v. — Once Again 2v. — 
Of the World, Worldly x v. — Dearest 
2 v. — The Light of other Days x v. — 
Too Late Repented x v. 
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Forster, John, + 1876. 
The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 


Fothergill, Jessie. 
The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and “One of Three” 
rv.—Kith and Kin 2 v.—Peril 2 v.— 
Borderland 2 v. 


“Found Dead,” Author of: vide 
James Payn. 


Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft 

(Mrs. Alfred Laurence Felkin). 

A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring- 

dons 2 v. — Fuel of Fire 1 v. — Place and 
Power 2 v. 


Fox, Caroline, f 1871. 
Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Pym 2 v. 


“Frank Fairlegh,” Author of 
(F. E. Smedley), ¢ 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 


Francis, M. E. 
The Duenna of a Genius x v. 


Frederic, Harold (Am.), 7 1898. 


Illumination 2 v. — March Hares 1 v. 


Freeman, Edward A., f 1892. 
The Growth of the English Constitution 
1 v. — Select Historical Essays 1 v. — 
Sketches from French Travel x v. 


Froude, JamesAnthony, f 1894. 
Oceana ı v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays 1 v. 


Fullerton, 

t 1885. 
Ellen Middleton 1 v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2v.— A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Geralds’ 
Niece 2 v. — The Notary’s Daughter 1 v.— 
The Lilies ofthe Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan 1 v. — TheCountessde Bonneval 
1 v.— Rose Leblanc 1 v.— Seven Stories 
1 v.— The Life of Luisa de Carvajal x v. 
— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 


Lady Georgiana, 
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kerchief at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 
2v. (by Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated 
by Lady Fullerton). — Laurentia 1 v. 

Gardiner, Marguerite: vide 
Lady Blessington. 


Gaskell, Mrs., ț 1865. 
Mary Barton x v. — Ruth 2v. — North 
and South x v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales 1 v.— The Life of Charlotte Brontë 
2 v. — Lois the Witch, etc. x v.— Sylvia’s 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night’s Work 
1 v. — Wives and Daughters 3 v, — Cran- 
ford 1 v. — Cousin Phillis, and other Tales 


iv. 


“Geraldine Hawthorne,” Author 
of: vide Author of “Miss 
Molly.” 


Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Lon- 
gard de Longgarde). 

Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha 1 v. — Ortho- 
dox 1 v.— The Wrong Man rv. — A Spot- 
less Reputation 1 v.— A Forgotten Sin 1 v. 
— One Year 1 v.— The Supreme Crime 1 v. 
— The Blood-Tax 1 v. — Holy Matrimony 
1 v. — The Eternal Woman 1 v. — Made 
of Money 1 v. 


Gerard, E. (Emily deŁaszowska). 


A Secret Mission 1 v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 
— The Extermination of Love 2 v. 


Giberne, Agnes. 


The Curate’s Home 1 v. 


Gissing, George, ț 1903. 
Demos. A Story of English Socialism 2 v. 
— New Grub Street 2 v. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E. 

t 1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion x v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
1 v. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts r v. 
Glyn, Elinor. 


The Visits of Elizabeth 1 v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine 1 v. 


Godfrey, Hal (Charlotte O’Conor- 
Eccles). 


The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore 1 v, 


Goldsmith, Oliver, f 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 
Goodman, Edward J. 


Too Curious x v. 


Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat’s Diary x v. 


Gordon, Major-Gen. C. G, 
7 1885. 
His Journals at Kartoum. Introduction 


and Notes by A. E. Hake (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 


Gore, Mrs., + 1861. 


Castles in the Air 1 v. — The Dean’s 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 v. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life’s Lessons 
2v. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 v. 


Grand, Sarah. 


Our Manifold Nature 1 v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. 


Grant, Miss. 
Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 
— My Heart’s in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2v. — Cara 
Roma 2 v. 


Gray, Maxwell. 


The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v.— The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 


Grenville: Murray, E. C. (Trois- 
Etoiles), ¢ 1881. 


The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (First 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-day 
1 v. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
1 v. —That Artful Vicar 2 v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks 1 v.— People Ihave met r v. 


Grimwood, Ethel St. Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) 1 v. 


Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese 1 v. 
Gunter, Archibald Clavering 
(Am.). 


Mr. Barnes of New York 1 v. 


Guthrie, F. Anstey: vide Anstey. 


“Guy Livingstone,” Author of 
(George Alfred Laurence), 
t 1876. 
Guy Livingstone x: v. — Sword and 
Gown x v. — Barren Honour x v. — 
Border and Bastiller v. — Maurice Dering 
1 v. — Sans Merci 2 v, — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 


Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen’s Babies & Other People’s Chil- 
dren 1 v.— The Bowsham Puzzle 1 v. — 
One Tramp; Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins 1 v. 


Haggard, H. Rider. 

King Solomon’s Mines 1v. — She 2v. — 
ess 2v. — Allan Quatermain 2v. — The 
Witch’s Head 2 v. — Maiwa’s Revenge 

1v. — Mr. Meeson’s Will 1 v. — Colonel 

Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 

Allan’s Wife 1 v.— Beatrice 2 v.— Dawn 

2v.— Montezuma’s Daughter 2 v. — The 

People of the Mist 2 v. — Joan Haste 2 v.— 

Heart of the World 2v. — The Wizard 

1 v. — Doctor Therne r v. — Swallow 

2 v. — Black Heart and White Heart, 

and Elissa 1 v. — Lysbeth 2 v, — A Winter 

Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 

Stella Fregelius 2 v. 


Haggard, H. Rider, & Andrew 
Lang. 
The World’s Desire 2 v. 
Hake, A. E.: vide Gen. Gordon. 


Hall, Mrs. S. C., f 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? 1 v. — Marian 2 v. 


Hamerton, Philip Gilbert, 
f 1894. 


Marmorne 1v. — French and English 2 v. 


Hardy, Miss Iza: vide Author of 
“Not Easily Jealous.” 


Hardy, Thomas. 
The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 v. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 

‘ower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
— À Group of Noble Dames 1 v. — Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles 2v. — Life’s Little 
Ironies rı v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. 
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Harland, Henry. 
The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 1 v. — The 
Lady Paramount 1 v.—My Friend Prospero 
Iv. 


Harraden, Beatrice. 
Ships that pass in the Night rv. — In 
Varying Moods 1 v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man 1 v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. — Katharine Frensham 2 v. 


Harrison, Agnes. 
Martin’s Vineyard x v. 


Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 
Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. —Idyls of the 
Foothills x v. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar rv. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales r v. — The 
Story of a Mine x v. — Drift from Two 
Shores 1 v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches 1 v. — The Twins of 
Table Mountain, and other Tales x v. — 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story, and other Tales 
1 v. — Flip, and other Stories 1 v.— On 
the Frontier 1 v. — By Shore and Sedge 
1 v. — Maruja 1 v. — Snow-bound at 
Eagle’s, and Devil’s Ford 1 v. — The 
Crusade of the “Excelsior” 1 v.— A 
Millionaire of Rough-and- Ready, and 
other Tales x v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty r v. 
— Cressy 1 v.— The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales 1 v. — A Waif of 
the Plains r v. — A Ward of the Golden 
Gate 1 v. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales 1 v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara r v.—Colonel Starbottle’s Client, 
and some other People 1 v. — Susy rv. — 
Sally Dows, etc. 1 v. — A Protégée of 
Jack Hamlin’s, etc. 1 v.— The Bell- 
Ringer of Angel’s, etc. x v. — Clarence 
rv.—Ina Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez rv. — TheAncestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. r1v.— Three Partners 
1 v. — Tales of Trail and Town 1 v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow 1 v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin’sMediation,and otherStories 
1 v. — From Sand-Hill to Pine r v. — 
Under the Redwoods 1 v. — On the Old 
Trail x v. — Trent’s Trust r v. 


Havelock, Sir Henry: vide Rev. 
W. Brock. 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 
t 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter x v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — P; 


assages 
from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 2 v. 


Hector, Mrs.: vide Mrs. Alex- 
ander. 


“ Heir of Redclyffe, the,” Author 
of: vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Helps, Sir Arthur t 1875. 
Friends in Council 2 v. — Ivan de Biron 
2v. 


Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, f 1835. 
Select Poetical Works x v. 


Hewlett, Maurice. 


The Forest Lovers x v. — Little Novels 
of Italy x v. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay 2 v. — New Can- 
terbury Tales 1 v. 


Hichens, Robert. 


Flames 2v. — The Slave 2v. — Felix 2v. 
— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. 


Hobart Pasha, Admiral, ; 1886. 
Sketches from my Life x v. 


Hobbes, John Oliver. 


The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham 1 v. — The Serious Wooing 
iv. 


Hoey, Mrs. Cashel. 


A Golden Sorrow 2v. — Out of Court 
2v. 


Holdsworth, Annie E. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
xv. — The Gods Arrive 1 v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow 1 v. — Great Low- 
lands 1 v. 


Holme Lee: vide Harriet Parr. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 
t 1894. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
x1 v. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table x v. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table 1 yv, — Over the Teacups 1 v. 


Complete List. 
Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 

Mr. Witt’s Widow 1 v. — A Change 
of Air rv. — Half a Hero rv. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess 1 v.—The God 
in the Car r v.— The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio 1 v. — Comedies of Courtship 
1 v. — The Heartof Princess Osra 1 v. — 
Phroso 2 v.— Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau 1 v. — The King’s Mirror 
2v.— Quisanté r v. — Tristram of Blent2 v. 
— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. 


Hopkins, Tighe. 
An Idler in Old France 1 v. — The Man 


in the Iron Mask 1 v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris x v. — The Silent Gate 1 v. 


“ Horace Templeton,” Authorof. 
Diary and Notes rv. 


Hornung, Ernest William. 

A Bride from the Bush 1 v. — Under 
Two Skies x v. — Tiny Luttrell 1 v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba 1 v. — My Lord 
Duke 1 v. — Young Blood 1 v. — Some 
Persons Unknown 1 v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman 1 v. — The Rogue's March rv. 
— The Belle of Toorak 1 v. — Peccavi r v. 
— The Black Mask 1 v. — The Shadow of 
the Rope 1 v. — No Hero 1 v. — Denis 
Dent r v. — Irralie’s Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Guest 1 v. 


“Household Words.” 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
6 v. — Novets and Tares reprinted from 
ousehold Words by Charles Dickens, 
1856-59. 11 v. 
Houstoun, Mrs.: vide “ Recom- 
mended to Mercy.” 


“How to be Happy though 
Married,” Author of. 
How to be Happy though Married 1 v. 


Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), 
t 1899. 
One Summer rv. — Aunt Serena 1v. — 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. rv.— 
The Open Door 2 v. 
Howard, Blanche Willis, 
+ 1899, & William Sharp. 
A Fellowe and His Wife 1 v. 


Howells, William Dean (Am.). 
A Foregone Conclusion 1 v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook x v. — A Modern 
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* Instance 2v. — The Undiscovered Country 
1 v.— Venetian Life (with Portrait) x v. 
— Italian Journeys 1 v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance 1 v. — Their Wedding Journey 
t v.— A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli’s Marriage x v. — A Woman’s 
Reason 2v. — Dr. Breen’s Practice 1 v. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 
of Patient Lovers 1 v. 


Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 
Tom Brown’s School-Days 1 v. 


Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Argles), 


t 1897. 

Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 
— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 v. — 
Loys, Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
1v. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales r v. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyne 
2v.— Doris 2 v. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. rv. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories 1 v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week’s Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington 1 v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 
— Lady Valworth’s Diamonds 1 v. — A 
Modern Circe 2v. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker 1 v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2v.— In Durance Vile, etc. rv.—A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories 1 v. — 
A Life’s Remorse 2 v. — A Born Coquette 
2v. — The Duchess r v. — Lady Verner’s 
Flight r- v.— A Conquering Heroine, 
and “ When in Doubt” 1 v. — Nora 
Creina 2 v.— A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories 1 v. — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery 1 v. — An Unsatis- 
factory Lover 1 v. — Peter’s Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Graces 1 v. — A Tug of War 
1 v. — The Professor's Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl x v. — Lovice 1v. — The Coming of 
Chloe x v. 


Hunt, Mrs.: vide Averil Beau- 
mont. 


Hunt, Violet. 
The Human Interest 1 v. 
Ingelow, Jean, ț 1897. 
Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 
Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow r v. 
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Ingram, John H.: wide E. A. 
Poe. 


Iota: vide Mrs. Mannington 


Irving, Washington (Am.), 
1859. i 

The Sketch Book (with Portrait) 1 v. — 

The Life of Mahomet 1 v. — Lives of the 

Successors of Mahomet r v.—Oliver Gold- 

smith 1 v. — Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost 

I v. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 


Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 
(Am.), ¢ 1885. 


Ramona 2 v. 


Jacobs, W. W. 
Many Cargoes 1 v. — The Skipper’s 
Wooing, and The Brown Man’s Servant 
1 v. — Sea Urchins 1 v. — A Master of 
Craft x v.— Light Freights 1 v. — AtSun- 
wich Port 1 v. — The Lady ofthe Barge rv. 
— Odd Craft x v. 


James, Charles T. C. 
Holy Wedlock z v. 


James, G. P. R., ț 1860. 


Morley Ernstein (with Portrait) xv. — 
Forest Days x v. — The False Heir x v. — 
Arabella Stuart 1 v. — Rose d’Albret 
x v. — Arrah Neil 1 v. — Agincourt 1 v. — 
The Smuggler 1 v. — The Step-Mother 
2 v. — Beauchamp 1 v. — Heidelberg 
1 v. — The Gipsy 1 v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein 1 v. — Darnley 1 v. — Russell 
2 v. — The Convict 2 v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. 


James, Henry (Am.). 

The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
1 v. — Daisy Miller; An International 
Episode ; Four Meetings 1 v. — Roderick 
Hudson 2 v. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. r v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. x v. — Confidence 1 v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 v. — Foreign Parts 1 v. — French 
Poets and Novelists 1 v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v. — Portraits of Places 
1v.—A Little Tour in France I v. 


Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. —A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 


Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, + 1885. 
“Who Breaks—Pays” r v. — Skir- 
mishing 1 v. — Once and Again 2 v.— 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Within an 
Ace 1 v. — Jupiter’s Daughters x v. 


Jenkins, Edward. 


Ginx’s Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes; Lord Bantam 2 v. 


“Jennie of ‘The Prince’s,’” 
Author of: vide B. H. Buxton. 


Jerome, K. Jerome. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
x v.— Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays r v. — Novel Notes r v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green 1 v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1v.— Three Men on the Bummel 1 v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk x v. 


Jerrold, Douglas, ł 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 
2 v. — Men of Character 2 v. 


“John Halifax, Gentleman,” 

Author of: vide Mrs. Craik. 
Johnny Ludlow: wide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 


Johnson, Samuel, + 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 


Jolly, Emily. 


Colonel Dacre 2 v. 


“Joshua Davidson,” Author of: 
vide Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 


Kavanagh, Miss Julia, ł 1877. 
Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray 1v. — 
Adèle 3 v. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v.— Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters x v.— English Women of Letters 
xv. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil’s Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — Jobn Dorrien 
3 v. — Two Lilies 2 v, — Forget-me-nots 
2v. — Vide also Series for the Young, 
p- 29. 


Keary, Annie, + 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2v. 
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Keeling, D’Esterre-: vide Es- 
terre. 


Kempis, Thomas a. 
The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, B.D. 1 v. 


Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), t 
Saint Leger 1 v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad r v. — Undercurrents 1v. — 
Was he Successful? x v. —To-Day in New 
York xv. 


Kinglake, Alexander William, 
t 1891. 
Eothen r v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 


Kingsley, Charles, + 1875. 
Yeast r v. — Westward ho! 2v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke 1 v. — Hereward the Wake 2v. — 
At Last 2 v. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 


Kingsley, Henry, f 1876. 
Ravenshoe 2v. — Austin Elliot t v. — 
Geoffry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court 1 v. — 
Valentin 1 v. — Oakshott Castle r v. — 
Reginald Hetherege 2v. — The Grange 
Garden 2 v. 


Kinross, Albert. 
An Opera.and Lady Grasmere 1 v. 


Kipling, Rudyard. 

Plain Tales from the Hills r v. — The 
Second Jungle Book 1 v. — The Seven 
Seas r v. — “ = A Courageous” 
1 v. — The Day’s Work r v. — A Fleet 
in Being 1 v.—Stalky & Co, 1v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful 
Night r v. — Kim 1 v. — Just So Stories1 v. 
— The Five Nations r v. 


Laffan, May. : 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 
etc. I v. 


Lamb, Charles, + 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana x v. 


Lang, Andrew: wide H. Rider 
Haggard. 


Langdon, Mary (Am.). 


r= 
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“Last of the Cavaliers, the,” 

Anthor of (Miss Piddington). 

The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 


Easzowska, Mme de: vide E. 


Gerard. 

Laurence, George Alfred, 
Author of: vide “ Guy Living- 
stone.” 


Lawless, the Hon. Emily. 


Hurrish x v. 


“Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands:” 
vide Victoria R. I. 


Lee, Holme, 7 1900: wide Harriet 
Parr. 


Le Fanu, J. S., 7 1873. 
Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 


Lemon, Mark, + 1870. 


Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 v. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters 
2v. 


“Letters of Her Mother to 
Elizabeth, the,’ Author of: 
vide W. R. H. Trowbridge. 


Lever, Charles, + 1872. 


The O’Donoghue 1 v. — pe Knight of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry E 2 v. — Charles O’Mal- 
ley 3 v. — Tom Burke of ‘‘ Ours” 3v. — 
Jack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 v. — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martins of Cro’ Martin 3 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2v. — Roland Cashel 
3v.— Davenport Dunn 3 v. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v.— One of Them 2v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 v. — Barrington 2v. — A Day's Ride 
2 v. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 
2v. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly 2 v. — A 
Rent in a Cloud x v. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott’s x v.— St. Patrick’s Eve; Paul 
Gosslett’s Confessions 1 v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2 v. 


CU 
e 
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Levett-Yeats, S. 
The Honour of Savelli z v. — The 
Chevalier d'Auriac 1 v. — The Traitor’s 
Way 1 v. — The Lord Protector x v. 


Lewes, G. H., ¢ 1878. 
Ranthorpe r v. — The Physiology of 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting x v. 


Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn, t 1898. 
The true History of Joshua Davidson 
1 v. — Patricia Kem 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v.— Under which 
Lord? 2 v. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories 1 v.— Todhunters’ at Loan- 
in’ Head, and other Stories 1 v. — “‘ My 
Love!” 2v. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays 1 v. — lone 2 v. 


Lockhart, Laurence W. M., 
1882. 


Mine is Thine 2 v. 


Loftus, Lord Augustus. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 


Longard, Mme de: wide D. 


Gerard. 
Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), f 1882. 


Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 v. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3v.— The New-England Tragedies 1 v. 
— The Divine Tragedy 1 v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song 1 v. — 
The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 
Iv. 


Lonsdale, Margaret. 
Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 
Dora) rv. 


Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 
rales from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
on I v. 


“Lost Battle, a,” Author of. 
A Lost Battle 2 v. 


Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Ave- 
bury). 
The Pleasures of Life 1 v. — The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) 1 v: — 
The Use of Life t v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses 1900-1903 x v. 
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” «Lutfullah”: vide Eastwick. 
Lyall, Edna, + 1903. 


We Two 2 v. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Days 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 v. — Won by Waiting 2v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 v. — Hope the Hermit 2 v. — 
Doreen 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v.— The 
Hinderers 1 v. 


Lytton, Lord: vide E. Bulwer. 


Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen 
Meredith), + 1891. 


Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 


Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh r v. — An 
Old Maid’s Love 2 v. — God’s Fool 2 v. 
— The Greater Glory 2v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory 1 v.— Some 
Women I have known 1 v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. 


Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 


Babington, + 1859. 
History of England (with Portrait) 10 v. 
— Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome 1 v. — Speeches 
2 v. — Biographical Essays x v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury x v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 


M¢ Carthy, Justin. 

The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 v.— A History of our own Times 
5 v. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A short 
History of our own Times 2 v.— A 
History of the Four Georges vols. 1 & 
2.— A History of our own Times vols. 
6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). 


Mac Donald, George. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar’s Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales x v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie 1 v. 


Mackarness, Mrs., + 1881. 


Sunbeam Stories 1 v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn 2v. 


Mackay, Eric, 7 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems 1 v. 

Mc Knight, Charles (Am.). 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 


Maclaren, Ian. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush 1 v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne 1 v. — His 
Majesty Baby r v. 

Macleod, Fiona. 
Wind and Wave 1 v. 


Macleod, Norman, f 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son x v. 


Macpherson, James, { 1796: 
vide Ossian. 


Macquoid, Mrs. 
Patty 2 v. — Miriam’s Marriage 2 v. — 
Pictures across the Channel 2 v. — Too 
Soon 1 v. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v. 
— Beside the River 2 v.— A Faithful 
Lover 2 v. 

“Mademoiselle Mori,” Author 

of (Miss Roberts). 

Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise 1 v. 
— Madame Fontenoy 1 v.— On the 
Edge of the Storm 1 v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 


Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 


Maine, E. S. 
Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. 


Malet, Sir Edward, G.C.B., 
G.C.MG. 
Shifting Scenes r v. 
Malet, Lucas. 
Colonel Enderby’s Wife 2 v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 v. 
Malmesbury, the Earl of, G.C.B. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 


Mann, Mary E. 

A Winter’s Tale r v. — The Cedar 
Star rv. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford 
The Log of the Water Lily 1 v, 


-=< 
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Mark Twain: vide Twain. 


“Marmorne,” Author of: vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 


Marryat, Capt., + 1848. 
Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
Percival Keene 1 v. — Peter Simple 1 v. — 
ee in Search of a Father 1 v. — 

onsieur Violet 1 v. — The Settlers in 
Canada 1 v. — The Mission 1 v. — The 
Privateer’s-Man 1 v. — The Children of 
the New-Forest 1 v. — Valerie 1 v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy 1 v.— The King’s 


Own rv. 


Marryat, Florence, f 1899. 


Love’s Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 v. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Véronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods 1 v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat x v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2v.— À Star and a Heart; An Utter Im- 
possibility ı v. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories 1 v. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories 1 v. — “My 
own Child” 2v. — Her Father’s Name 
2v.— A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson x v. — Written in Fire 
2v.— Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 v. — The Fair-haired Alda 2v. — 
With Cupid’s Eyes 2 v. — My Sisterthe 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories 1 v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
1 v. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 v. — The Master Passion 2 v. 
— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2v.— A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin 1v. — A Bankrupt Heart 2v. 
— The Spirit World x v. — The Beautiful 
Soul 1 v. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs 1 v. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 v. — A Passing Madness 1 v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire r v. — A Soul on 
Fire 1 v. — Iris the Avenger 1 v, 
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Marsh, Mrs. Anne (Caldwell), 


{t 1874. 
Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
2v. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst 
2v. 


Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 
Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal r v. — 
Benvenuta 1 v. — Alice xr v. — 
Dayspring 1 v. — Life’s Aftermath 1 v. — 
In the East Country 1 v. — No. XIII; or, 
The Story of the t Vestal r v. — In 
Four Reigns 1 v. — On the Banks of the 
pe pening tg aan Iv.— 
Alma 1 v. — Under Salisbury Spire 1 v. 
— The End Crowns All 1 v. — Winchester 
Meads x v. — Eventide Light x v. — 
Wes Janri x v. — Bristol Bells 
x v. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell 1 v. — A Lily among Thorns 1 v. 
— Penshurst Castle x v. — Kensington 
Palace x v. — The White King’s Daughter 
1v. — The Master of the Musicians 1 v. 
— An Escape from the Tower 1 v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace 1 v. — Castle 
Meadow 1 v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey 1 v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts x v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul’s 1 v.— The Parson’s Daughter 
Iv. 


Mason, A. E. W. 
The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 


the Balcony 1 v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v. 


Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry 
Reeves). 

“Cherry Ripe!” 2v. — “Land o’ the 
Leal” 1 v. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. 1 v. — 
Sam’s Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre’s Acquittal 
2 v. — Found Out rv. a i er or Man- 
slaughter? x v. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)—Blind Justice, and “Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh”’ x v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
1v. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v.— 
Cinders 1 v. — “Honey” 1 v. — Griff of 
Griffithscourt x v. 


Maurice, Colonel. 
The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe rv. 

Maurier, George du, f 1896. 
Trilby 2 v. — The Martian 2 v. 
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Maxwell, Mrs.:v. Miss Braddon. 


“Mehalah,” Author of: vide 
Baring-Gould. 

Melville, George J. Whyte, 
t 1878. 


Kate Coventry 1 v. — Holmby House 
2 v. — Digby Grand 1 v. — G for No- 
thing 2 v. — The Queen’s Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. — The 
Interpreter 2v. — The White Rose 2v. — 
M. or N. 1 v. — Contraband 1 v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — UncleJohn 2 v. — 
Katerfelto 1 v. — Sister Louise 1 v. — 
Rosine 1 v. — Roys’ Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2 v. —Riding Recollections rv. 


Memorial Volumes: vide Five 
Centuries (vol. 500); The New 
Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 

‘ Morley (vol. 2000). 


Meredith, George. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp’s Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians z v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 
2v. 


Meredith, Owen: vide Robert 
Lord Lytton. 


Merrick, Leonard. 

The Man who was good r v. — This 
Stage of Fools 1 v. — Cynthia 1 v. — One 
Man’s View « v. — The Actor-Manager 
1 v. — The Worldlings 1 v. — When Love 
flies out o’ the Window 1 v. — Conrad in 

uest of His Youth 1 v. — The Quaint 

mpanions I v. 

Merriman, Henry Seton, f 1903. 
Young Mistley 1 v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another 1 v. —With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam r v. — In 
Kedar’s Tents ıt v. — Roden’s Corner 
1v. — The Isle of Unrest 1 v. — The Velvet 
Glove 1 v. — The Vultures 1 v. — Barlasch 
of the Guard 1 v. — Tomaso’s Fortune, and 
Other Stories 1 v. 


Merriman, H. S., & S. G. Tallen- 


The Money-Spinner, etc. 1 v. 


Milne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins 1 v. 


Milton, John, + 1674. 
Poetical Works 1 v. 


“Molly, Miss,” Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne r v. 


“Molly Bawn,” Author of: vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 


Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood x v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2v. — Thwarted 1 v. — Wild Mike 
1 v. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
x v. — Transformed x v. — The Fisher- 
man’s Daughter, etc. r: v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged 1 v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and Other Tales 1 v. 


Moore, Frank Frankfort. 

“I Forbid the Banns’”” 2v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2 v. — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride x v. — The Millionaires 
Iv. = ell Gwyn—Comedian rv. — A 
Damsel or Two 1 v. — Castle Omeragh 2 v. 
— Shipmates in Sunshine 2 v. 


Moore, George. 
Celibates 1 v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — 
Sister Teresa 2 v.— The Untilled Field 1 v. 


Moore, Thomas, { 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v, 


Morgan, Lady, + 1859. 
Memoirs 3 v. 

Morley, Henry, f 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published 1881) x v. 

Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems, Edited 
with a Memoir by F. Hueffer r v. 


Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets 1 v. — A Child 
of the Jago 1 v. — To London Town 1 v. 
— Cunning Murrell x v. — The Holeinthe 
Wall: v. 


Muirhead, James Fullarton. 
The Land of Contrasts 1 v: 


Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik. 


Murray, David Christie. 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 
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Murray, Grenville: v. Grenville. 


“My Little Lady,” Author of: 
vide E. Frances Poynter. 


New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. 1000, published 1869) x v. 


Newby, Mrs. C. J. 


Common Sensezv. < 


Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cardinal 
Newman), + 1890. 
Callista x v. 
Nicholls, Mrs.: vide Currer Bell. 


“Nina Balatka,” Author of: 
vide Anthony Trollope. 


“No Church,” Author of (F. 
Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen :—a Waif 2 v. 


Noel, Lady Augusta. 
From Generation to Generation 1 v. — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 


Norris, Frank (Am.), } 1902. 
The Octopus 2 v. — The Pit 2 v. 


Norris, W. E. 

My Friend Jim z v. — A Bachelor’s 
Blunder 2 v. — Major and Minor 2 v. — 
The Rogue 2v. — Miss Shafto 2v. — Mrs. 
Fenton 1 v. — Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
Ann’s 1 v. — A Victim of Good Luck 
1 v. — The Dancer in Yellow x v. — 
Clarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta’s Mar- 
riage 2 v. — The Fight for the Crown 
1v.— The Widower r v.—Giles Ingilby rv. 
— The Flower of the Flock 1 v. — His 
Own Father 1 v.— The Credit of the County 
x v. — Lord Leonard the Luckless 1 v. — 
Nature's Comedian 1 v. 


Norton, Hon. Mrs., 7 1877. 
Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Lost and 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 

“Not Easily Jealous,” Author of 

(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 
“Novels and Tales”: 
“Household Words.” 


vide 


> a 


O’Conor-Eccles, Charlotte: vide 
Hal Godfrey. 
Oliphant, Laurence, + 1888. 
Altiora Peto 2v. — Masollam 2 v, 


Oliphant, Mrs., 7 1897. 

aoe s5 <a Monine or — Mrs. 
et Mai Iv. es 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister’s 
Wife 2 v. — ‘The Rector and the Doctor’ s 
Family i, ame me l 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
EE — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
rE 2 v. — For Love and Life 2v. — 
A Rose in June r v. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2v. — White- 
ladies 2 v. — The Curate in Charge 1 v. — 
Say) , Junior = ie Arthur 2 v. — 
Carita 2 v. — Young Musgrave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 v. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In 
Trust 2 v. — It was a Lover and his Lass 
3 v. — The Ladies Lindores 3 v. — Hester 
— The Wizard’s Son 3 v. — A 

f elan Gentleman and his Family 2 v. — 
Neighbours ontheGreen 1 v.—TheDuke’s 
Daughter 1 v. — The Fugitives 1 v. — 
Kirsteen 2 v. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen: v. — The 
Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 
2v. — The Sorceress 2v. — Sir Robert’s 
Fortune 2 v. — The Ways of Life x v. — 

Old Mr. Tredgold 2 v. 


“One who has kept a Diary”: 
vide George W. E. Russell. 


Ossian. 
The Poems of Ossian. 
James Macpherson 1 v. 

Ouida. 
Idalia 2v. — Tricotrin 2v. — Puck 2v. — 
Chandos 2v. — Strathmore 2v. — Under 
two Flags 2 v. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
Iv.— il Castlemaine’s Gage, and other 
Novelettes 1 v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes 1 v. — Pascarél 2 v. 
— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes 1 v.— Signa (with Portrait) 
| 3¥.—Ina Winter City rv. —Ariadné2v,— 
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Friendship 2 v. — Moths 3 v. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories 1 v. — A Village Com- 


mune 2 v. — In Maremma 3 v. — Bimbi 
rv. — Wanda 3 v. — Frescoes and other 
Stories rv. — Princess Napraxine 3 v. — 


Othmar 3 v. — A Rainy June (60Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60Pf.). — A House Party 1 v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v.— Syrlin 3 v. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
x1 v. — Two Offenders 1 v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. rv. — Toxin, and other Papers 
1 v. — Le Selve, and Tonia r v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays 1 v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories 1 v. — The Waters of Edera 1 v. 
— Street Dust, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
Critical Studies x v. 

“Outcasts, the,” Author of: vide 

“Roy Tellet.” 


Parker, Sir Gilbert. 


The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, and Some People of Egypt 1 v. — 


The Seats of the Mighty 2v. 
Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), 
f 1900. 


Basil Godfrey’s Caprice 2 v. — For 
Richer, for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful 
Miss Barrington 2 v. — Her Title of 
Honour 1 v. — Echoes of a Famous 
Year 1 v. — Katherine’s Trial r v. — The 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax 2 v. — Ben 
Milner’s Wooing 1 v. — Straightforward 
2v. — Mrs. Denys of Cote 2v. — A Poor 
Squire 1 v. 


Parr, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fox x v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
1v. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 
Paston, George. 
A Study in Prejudices 1 v. — A Fair 
Deceiver x v. 
Paul, Mrs.: vide Author of “Still 
Waters.” 


“Paul Ferroll,” Author of (Mrs. 
Caroline Clive), + 1873. 


Paul Ferroll r v. — Year after Year xv. | 5 The Gold Wolfxv.— Doctor Xavier rv. 


— Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife r v. 
Payn, James, 7 1898. 


Found Dead x v. — Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest 1 v. — Like Father, like Son 2 v, — 


Complete List. 


Not Wooed, but Won2 v. — Cecil’s Tryst 
x v. — A Woman’s Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy’s Master r v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories 1 v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter’s Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2v. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we’re Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 v. — High Spirits x v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) 1 v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2v. — From Exile 2v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v, — Some Private Views 
1v. — For Cash Qnly 2v. — Kit: A Me- 
mory 2 v. — The Canon’s Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections r v. — The Talk of the Town 
1 v. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir ofthe Ages 2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
1v. — Glow-Worm Tales (First Series) 
x1v.—Glow-Worm Tales (Second Series) 
1 v. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will 
2 v. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones x v. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 v. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2v.— A Trying Patient x v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper r v. — 
In Market Overt 1 v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
x v. — Another’s Burden etc. x v. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran 1 v. 


Peard, Frances Mary. | 


One Year 2 v.— The Rose-Garden 1 v. — 
Unawares 1 v. — Thorpe Regis rv. — A 
Winter Story 1 v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Cartouche x v. — 
Mother Molly r v. — Schloss and Town 
2 v. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours 1 v. — Alicia Tennant 1 v. — Ma- 
dame’s Granddaughter 1 v. — Donna 
Teresa 1 v. — Number One and Number 
Two rv. 


Pemberton, Max. 


The Impregnable City 1v. — A Woman 
of Kronstadt 1 v. — The Phantom Army 
1 v. — The Garden of Swords 1 v. — The 
Footsteps of a Throne 1 v. — Pro Patrifi x v. 
— The Giant’s Gate 2 v. — I crown thee 
King 1 v. — The House under the Sea x v. 


— Red Morn 1 v. 


Percy, Bishop Thomas, f 1811. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3v. 
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Philips, F. C. 


As in a Looking Glass x v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter 1 v. — Lucy Smith rv. — 
A Lucky Young Woman x v. — Jack and 
Three Jills 1 v. — Little Mrs. Murray 1 v.— 
Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtship rv.—Social 
Vicissitudes 1 v. — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage 1 v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes rv. — Constance 
2v.— That Wicked Mad’moiselle, etc. 
1v. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. 1 v. — 
Black and White 1 v. — “One Never 
Knows” 2 v. — Of Course 1 v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Protégé 1 v. — My little Hus- 
band x v. — Mrs. uiverie I v.—A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories rv.— 
A Devil in Nun’s Veiling 1 v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Luckiest of Three 1 v. — Poor Little Bella 
1 v. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories x v. — Marriage, etc. 1 v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. 1 v. — If Only, etc. rv. 


Philips, F. C. & Percy Fendall. 
A Daughter’s Sacrifice rv. — Margaret 
Byng 1 v. 


Philips, F. C. & C. J. Wills. 


The Fatal Phryne rv. — The Scudamores 
1 v. — A Maiden Fair to Seer v. — Sybil 
Ross’s Marriage r v. 


Phillpotts, Eden. 


Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
1v. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 
Good Red Earth 1 v.— The Striking Hours 
Iv. 


Piddington, Miss: vide Author of 
“The Last of the Cavaliers.” 


Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), t 1849. 
Poems and etd edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram 1 v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram x v. 


Pope, Alexander, + 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 


Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 


My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia 2 v. — 
Among the Hills x v. — Madame de 
Presnel x v. 


Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 


Zéro 1 v. — Affinities rv. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 


Complete List. 
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Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), ¢ 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward xr v. 


Prince Consort, the, + 1861. 
His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) x v. 

Pryce, Richard. 

Miss Maxwell’s Affections 1 v. — The 


Quiet Mrs. Fleming 1 v. — Time and the 
Woman x v. 


Pym, Hor. N.: v. Caroline Fox. 


Q (A. T. Quiller-Couch). 
Noughts and Crosses 1v. — I Saw Three 
Ships x v. — Dead Man’s Rock rv. — Ia 
and other Tales 1 v. — The Ship of Stars 
1 v.— The Adventures of Harry Revel 1 v. 
Queen, H. M. the: vide Victoria 
RIL 


Rae, W. Fraser. 
Westward by Rail 1 v. — Miss Bayle’s 
Romance 2 v. — The Business of Travel rv. 

Raimond, C. E. (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 v. 

“Rajah’s Heir, the,” Author of. 
The Rajah’s Heir 2 v. 


Reade, Charles, + 1884. 

“Tt is never too late to mend” 2 v. — 
“Love me little, love me long” 1 v. — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 v. — Put Yourself in his Place 2v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fington 1 v. — Christie Johnstone 1 v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v.— The Wandering Heir 
rv. — A Woman-Hater 2v. — Readiana 
x v. — Singleheart and Doubleface x v. 


“Recommended to Mercy,” 
Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 


“ Recommended to Mercy ” 2 v. — Zoe’s 
“Brand” 2v. 


Reeves, Mrs.: v. Helen Mathers. 


Rhys, Grace. 
M Dominic r v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila x v. 


Rice, James: v. Walter Besant. 
Richards, Alfred Bate, } 1876, 


So very Human 3 v. 
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Richardson, S., ț 1761. 


Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 


2v.— Far above Rubies 2 v.— The Earl’s 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley’s Estate 2 v. 


“ Rita.” 
Souls 1 v. — The Jesters x v. 
Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 
Roberts, Miss: vzde Author of 
“Mademoiselle Mori.” 
Robertson, Rev. Frederick W., 
t 1853. 
Sermons 4 v. 
Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 


Robinson, F.: vzde Author of 
“No Church.” 


Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow x v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 


Ross, Martin: vide Somerville. 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, + 1882. 
Poems x v. — Ballads and Sonnets 1 v. 


“Roy Tellet.” 


The Outcasts 1 v. — A Draught of 
Lethe x v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 


Ruffini, J, ț 1881. 
Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio 1 v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni 1 v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura 1 v. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris r v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories 1 v. 


Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart 2 v. — The “ Lady 
Maud” 2v. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 

Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who haskepta Diary 2 v. — A Londoner’s 
Log-Book r v. 

Sala, George Augustus, f 1895. 


The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 
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Saunders, John. 
Israel Mort, Overman 2v. — The Ship- 
owner’s Daughter 2 v.— A Noble Wife av. 


Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. 


1 v. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian 1 v. 
Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), 
b 1903. 
My Official Wife x v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2v. — Prince 
Schamyl’s Wooing 1 v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 v. — Delilah of Harlem 2v. —The 
Anarchist 2 v.— A Daughter of Judas 
1v. — In the Old Chateau r v. — Miss 
Devereux of the Mariquita 2 v. —Checked 
Through 2 v. — A Modern Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 y. — In the House of His 
Friends 2 v.—The Mystery of a Shipyard 2 v. 
— A Monte Cristo in Khaki r v. 


Schreiner, Olive. 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona- 
land 1 v. 


Scott, Sir Walter, + 1832. 
Waverley (with Portrait) 1 v. — The 
Antiquary 1 v. — Ivanhoe 1 v. — Kenil- 
worth rv. — Quentin Durward 1 v. — Old 
Mortality x v. — Guy Mannering x v. — 
Rob Roy 1 v. — The Pirate 1 v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel x v. — The Black Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose 1 v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoor r v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery 1 v. — The 
Abbot 1 v. — Peveril of the Peak 2v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock rv. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth 1 v. — Anne of 
Geierstein 1 v. 


Seeley, Prof. J. R., M.A., 1a 895. 
Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 v. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land x v. — Goethe 1 v. 


Sewell, Elizabeth. 
Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 


Shakespeare, William, + 1616. 
Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays 1 v. 

Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at #6 0,30. each number. 
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William: 


vide Miss 
Howard and Swinburne. 


Sharp, 


Shelley, Percy Bysshe, f 1822. 
A Selection from his Poems 1 v. 

Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), f 1888, 
Shut up in Paris r v. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 

1816. 
The Dramatic Works r v. 

Shorthouse, J. Henry. 

Pe Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche, Lady 
alaise r v. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C., C.B. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 v. 

Smedley, F. E.: vide Author of 

“ Frank Fairlegh.” 


Smollett, Tobias, f 1771. 
Roderick Random ı v. — Humphry 
Clinker 1 v. — Peregrine Pickle 2v. 

“Society in London,” Author of. 
Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident x v. 

Somerville, E. Œ., & Martin 

Ross. 
Naboth’s Vineyard 1 v. — All on the 
Irish Shore 1 v. 
“Spanish Brothers, the,” Author 


of 
The Spanish Brothers 2 v. 


Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 
+ 1875. 
The History of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 
Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. — In the 
Guardianship of God x v. 


Steevens, G. W., f 1900. 
From Capetown to Ladysmith r v. 


Sterne, Laurence, + 1768. 
Tristram Shandy rv. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) 1 v. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis,} 1894. 
Treasure Island r v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage 1 v. — 
Kidnapped 1 v, — The Black Arrow 1 y, — 


> 
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The Master of Ballantrae 1 v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. r v. — Across the Plains, etc. 1 v. 
— Island Nights’ Entertainments 1 v. — 
Catriona rv. —Weir of Hermiston r v. — 
St. Ives 2 v. — In the South Seas 2 v. 
“Still Waters,” Author of (Mrs. 
Paul). 
Still Waters 1 v. — Dorothy 1 v. — De 
Cressy 1 v. — Uncle Ralph r v. — Maiden 
Sisters x v, — Martha Brown rv.— Vanessa 
rv. 


Stirling, M.C.: vide G. M. Craik. 


Stockton, Frank R. (Am.). 
The House of Martha x v. 
“Story of a Penitent Soul, the,” 
Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul 1 v. 


“Story of Elizabeth, the,” Author 
of: vide Miss Thackeray. 


Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
(Am.), + 1896. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin 2v. — Dred 
2v. — The Minister’s Wooing 1 v. — Old- 
town Folks 2 v. 
“Sunbeam Stories,” Author of: 
vide Mrs. Mackarness. 


Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), 
f 1745- 
Gulliver’s Travels 1 v. 


Swinburne, Algernon Charles. 
Atalanta in Calydon: and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introduction, by William 

harp) 1 v. 

Symonds, 

t 1893. 
Sketches in Italy x v. — New Italian 
Sketches r v. 


Tallentyre, S.G.: v. H.S. Merri- 
man. 
Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill 2 v. 


Tautphoeus, Baroness, + 1893. 
Cyrilla2v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2v. — At Odds 2 v. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows, + 1876, 
Tara; a Mahratta Tale 3v, 


John. Addington, 
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Templeton: vide Author of 


“Horace Templeton.” 


Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), f 1892. 
Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
x v. — Harold 1 v. — Becket; The Cup; 
The Falcon x v. — Locksley Hall, sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems 1 v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 


Testament, the New: wide New. 


Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, f 1863. 

Vanity Fair 3 v. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2v. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century 1 v. — The Newcomes 4v. — The 
Virginians 4 v. — The Four Georges; 
Lovelthe Widower 1 v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 v. — Denis Duval 1 v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
xv. — The Irish Sketch Book 2v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 


Thackeray, Miss (Mrs. Ritchie). 
The Story of Elizabeth 1 v. — The Village 
on the Cliff rv. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard’s Keys, and other Stories r v. — 
Five Old Friends 1 v. — Miss Angel r v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales 1 v. — 
FulhamLawn, and other Tales rv. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays 1 v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales 1 v. — Madame 
de Sévigné; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson’s Divagations 1 v. — A Book 
of Sibyls 1 v. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs 1 v. 


Thomas a Kempis: v. Kempis. 
Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 


Denis Donne 2 v. — On Guard 2 v. — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 v. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 


Thomson, James, f 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 
“Thoth,” Author of. 


Thoth r v. 
“Tim,” Author of. 

Tim 1v. 
Trafford, F. G.: v. Mrs. Riddell. 
Trevelyan, Right Hon. Sir 


George Otto. 
The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 


Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2v. 


Trois-Etoiles, wzde Grenville: 
Murray. 


Trollope, Anthony, + 1882. 
Doctor Thorne 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2 v. — The Warden x v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — The 
West Indies r v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 
— North America 3 v. — Orley Farm 3 v. 
— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 v. — Can you forgive her? 

v. — The Belton Estate 2 v. — Nina 

alatka rv. — The Last Chronicle ot 
Barset 3 v.— The Claverings 2v. — Phineas 
Finn 3v. — He knew he was right 3 v. — 
TheVicar of Bullhampton 2v. — Sir Harry 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite 1 v. — Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere 1 v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 v. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil x v. — The Way we 
live now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
The American Senator 3 v. — South Africa 
2v.— Is He Popenjoy? 3 v. — An Eye for 
an Eye 1 v. —John Caldigate 3 v: — Cousin 
Henry 1 v. — The Duke’s Children 3v. — 
Dr. Wortle’s School rv. — Ayala’s Angel 
3 v. —The Fixed Period 1 v. — Marion Fay 
2v. — Kept in the Dark 1 v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories r v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories 1 v. — La Mére 
Bauche, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories 1 v. — 
An Autobiography 1 v. — An Old Man’s 
Love 1 v. 


Trollope, T. Adolphus, + 1892. 
The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 2 v. 
— A Siren 2 v. 


Trowbridge, W. R. H. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 
1 v. — A Girl of the Multitude 1 v. 


Twain, Mark (Samuel 


Clemens) (Am.). 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer rv. — 
The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrims’ Progress 2 v. —A Tramp Abroad 
2 v. — “Roughing it” 1 v. — The In- 
nocents at Home x v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. ı v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
rv. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour 1 v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 


L. 


(with Portrait) 4 v, — Selections from the | American Claimant 1 y. — The £ 1 000090 


Bank-Note and other new Stories r v. — 


Tom Sawyer Abroad r v. — Pudd’nhead 
Wilson 1 v. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2 v.—Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales r v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Story, etc. x v. 


“Two Cosmos, the,” Author of. 


The Two Cosmos 1 v. 


“Venus and Cupid,” Author of. 
Venus and Cupid 1 v. 


“Vera,” Author of. 

Vira x v. — The Hôtel du Petit St. 
ean 1 v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
ound of the Sea 2v. — The Maritime 

Alps and their Seaboard 2 v.—Ninette 1 v. 

Victoria R. I. 

Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 

the Highlands from 1848 to 1861 x v. — 

More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 1 v. 


“Virginia,” Author of. 
Virginia x v. 

Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 
With Zola in England 1 v. 


Walford, L. B. 


Mr. Smith 2v. — Pauline 2v. — Cousins 
2 v. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget 1 v. 

Wallace, D. Mackenzie. 
Russia 3 v. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.). 
Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Warburton, Eliot, 
The Crescent and the 
Darien 2 v. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert Elsmere 3 v. — David Grieve 

v. — MissBretherton 1 v. — Marcella 3 v. 

Bessie Costrell xv. — Sir George Tressady 


2 v.— Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose’s Daughter 2 v. 


Warner, Susan vide: Wetherell. 


Warren, Samuel, 7 1877. 
Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a-Year 3 v. — Now and Then 
1 v. — The Lily and the Bee x v. 

“Waterdale Neighbours, the,” 
Author of: v. Justin McCarthy. 


1852. 


ross 2 Vv. — 
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Watts-Dunton, Theodore. 
Aylwin 2v. 

Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. rv. — The War 
ofthe Worlds x v.— The Invisible Man 1 v. 
— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreau x v. — When the Sleeper 
Wakes 1 v. — Tales of Space and Time 1 v. 
— The Plattner Story, and Others 1 v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham x v.—The Wheels 
of Chance 1 v. — Anticipations x v. — The 
First Men in the Moon 1 v.— The Sea Lady 
1 v.— Mankind in the Making 2 v.—Twelve 
Stories and a Dream 1 v. 


Westbury, Hugh. 
Acte 2 v. 
Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan 
Warner) (Am.), ț 1885. 
The wide, wide World 1 v. — Queechy 
2 v. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 
Say and Seal 2v. — The Old Helmet zv. 


Weyman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf r v. — The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black rv. — 
Under the Red Robe 1 v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 v. —From the Memoirs ofa Minis- 
ter of France r v. — The Red Cockade2 v. 
— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 
— Sophia 2 v. — Count Hannibal 2 v. — In 
Kings’ Byways 1 v. — The Long Night 2 v. 
“Whim, a, and its Conse- 
quences,” Author of. 
A Whim, and its Consequences 1 v. 


Whitby, Beatrice. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 


White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin rv.-The West End 2v. 
—The New Christians r v.— Park Lane 2 v. 
— The Countess and The King’s Diary 1 v. 
— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire’s Daughter = v. 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol x v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality 1 v. — No. 5 John Street v. 
—The Life of Paris 1 v.—The YellowVan 1 v. 


Whitman, Sidney. 
Imperial Germany 1 v. — The Realm 
of the Habsburgs x v. — Teuton Studies 
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x v. — Reminiscences of the King of 
Roumania, edited by Sidney Whitman 1 v. 
— Conversations with Prince Bismarck, 
edited by Sidney Whitman x v. — Life of 
the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 


“Who Breaks—Pays,” Author 
of: vide Mrs. Jenkin. 


Whyte Melville, George J.: 
vide Melville. 


Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 
Timothy’s Quest r v. — A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope’s English Ex- 
periences x v. — Penelope’s Irish ri- 
ences 1 v. — Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
Iv. 


Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.). 
Pembroke 1v. — Madelon 1 v.— Jerome 
2 v. — Silence, and other Stories 1 v. — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. 1 v. 


Wills, C. J., vide F. C. Philips. 


Winter, Mrs. J. S. 
Regimental Legends x v. 


Wood, Charles: wide Anthor of 
“Buried Alone.” 


Wood, H. F. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard xv. 


Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 
Ludlow), ¢ 1887. 

East Lynne 3 v. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Hialliburton’s Troubles 2 v. — 
Verner’s Pride 3 v.— The Shadow of Ash- 
bya 3 v. — Trevlyn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakburn’s Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 v.— Mildred Arkell 2 v. —St. Martin’s 
Eve 2v. — Elster’s Folly 2v. — Lady Ade- 
laide’s Oath 2 v. — Orville College x v.— 
A Life’s Secret rı v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 v. — Anne Hereford 2 v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury’s Will 
2 v. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2v.— The Foggy Night at Offord ; Martyn 
Ware’s Temptation; The Night- Walk 
over the Mill Stream r v. — Within the 
Maze 2v. — The Master of Greylands 2v. 
— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 
Twilight 2 v. — Adam Grainger r v.— 
Edina 2v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Court 
Netherleigh 2 v. — (The following by 
pa Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 
Other Tales rv.—ATale of Sin, and Other 
Tales x v. — Anne, and Other Tales r v. — 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, and Other 


Tales r v. — Helen Whitney’s Wedding, 
and Other Tales 1 v. — The Story of 
Dorothy Grape, and Other Tales 1 v. 


Woodroffe, Daniel. 
Tangled Trinities x v. 


Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy 1 v. — The Vaga- 
bonds x v. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. 


Wordsworth, William, + 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 


Wraxall, Lascelles, + 1865. 
Wild Oats x v. 


Yates, Edmund, t 1894. 
Land at Last 2 v. — Broken to Harness 2 v. 
— The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 v. — The Rock Ahead 2v. — Wrecked 
in Port 2v. — Dr. Wainwright’s Patient 
2 v. — Nobody’s Fortune 2 v. — Castaway 
2v.— A Waiting Race 2v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 v. —The Impending Sword 2 v. — 
Two, by Tricks x v. — A Silent Witness 
2 v. — Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 


Yeats: vide Levett-Yeats. 


Yonge, Charlotte M., + 1901. 

The Heir of Redclyfte 2 v. — Heartsease 
2v. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2v. — Hopes and Fears 2v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2v. — The Trial 
2v. — The CleverWoman of the Family 
2 v. — The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest 2 v. 
— The Danvers Papers; The Prince and 
the Page x v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2v. — The two Guardians 1 v. — The! 
Lion 2 v. — The Pillars of the House 5 v, 
— Lady Hester 1 v. — My Young Alcides 
2 v. — The Three Brides 2 v.— Woman- 
kind 2 v. — Magnum Bonum 2 v. — Love 
and Life 1 v. — Unknown to History 2 v. 
— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 2 v.—The 
Armourer’s Prentices 2 v. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield 2 v. — Nuttie’s Father 
2 v. — Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses 1 v. — That Stick x v. — 
Grisly Grisell 1 v. — The Long Vacation 
2v. — Modern Broods 1 v. 


“Young Mistley,” Author of: 
vide Henry Seton Merriman. 
Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. 


a wa 
The World and a Man 2 v. 


Series for the Young. 


Published with Continental Copyright on the same 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors, Vide p.1. 


— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 


30 Volumes. 


Barker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
Stories About:— 1 v. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 

+ 1880. 

Ministering Children x v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock),71887. 
Our Year 1 v. — Three Tales for Boys 
1 v. — Three Tales for Girls r v. 


Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales r v. 
Edgeworth, Maria, + 1849. 
Moral Tales x v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 
Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia, 
į 1877. 
The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy- 
Tales x v. 


Lamb, Charles & Mary, + 1834 
and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare 1 v. 
Marryat, Captain, f 1848. 
Masterman Ready 1v. 


Marshall, Mrs. Emma, + 1899. 


Rex and Regina 1 v. 


Montgomery, Florence. 
The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
oo Children with the Indian-Rubber 
all x v. 


“Ruth andher Friends,” Author 
of. 
Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls rv. 


Wood, Mrs. Henry, f 1887. 
William Allair r v. 


Yonge, Charlotte M., } 1901. 
Kenneth; or, the Rear-Guard of the 
Grand Army 1 v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word x v. — The 
Stokesley Secret r v. — Countess Kate 1 v. 
— A Bookof Golden Deeds 2v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office 1 v. — Henrietta’s Wish 
x v. — Kings of England 1 v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood; the Pigeon Pie 1 v. 
—P’sandQ’sı v.—AuntCharlotte’sStories 
of English History r v. — Bye-Words 1v.— 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. r v. 


Collection of German Authors. 


51 Volumes. Translations from the German, published with universal 


copyright. 


These volumes may be imported into any country. 


— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 


Auerbach, Berthold, ł 1882. 
On the Heights, (Second Edition) 3v.— 
Brigitta 1 v. — Spinoza 2 v. 

Ebers, Georg, t 1898. 

An Egyptian Princess 2 v. — Uarda 
2v. — Homo Sum 2v, — The Sisters [Die 
Schwestern] 2 v. — Joshua 2 v. — Per 
Aspera 2 v. 

Fouqué, De la Motte, ț 1843. 
Undine, Sintram, ‘etc. r v. 


Freiligrath, Ferdinand, + 1876. 
Poems (Second Edition) xv. 


Görlach, Wilhelm. 
Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) 1 v. 


Goethe, W. v., + 1832. 
Faust r v. — Wilhelm Meister’s Ap- 
prenticeship 2 v. 
Gutzkow, Karl, + 1878. 
Through Night to Light x v. 
Hacklander, F. W., f 1877. 
Behind tbe Counter - [Handel und 
Wandel) xv. 
Hauff, Wilhelm, f 1827. 
Three Tales x v. 
Heyse, Paul. 
L’ Arrabiata, etc. 1 v. — The Dead Lake, 
etc. 1 v. — Barbarossa, etc. 1 v. 
Hillern, Wilhelmine von. 
The Vulture Maiden [die Geier-Wally] 
1 v. — The Hour will come 2 v, 
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Kohn, Salomon. 
Gabriel x v. 


Lessing, G. E., + 1781. 
Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galotti x v. 
Lewald, Fanny, f 1889. 
Stella 2 v. 
Marlitt, E., + 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesschen) 2 v. 


Nathusius, Maria, + 1857. 
i s- v. Kamern, and Diary of a 
‘oor Young Lady 1 v. 


Reuter, Fritz, t 1874. 
In the Year ’13 xv. — An old Story of 
my Farming Days [Ut mine Stromtid] 3 v. 
Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean 
Paul), + 1825. 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 
Scheffel, Victor von, f 1886.. 
Ekkehard 2 v. 
Taylor, George. 
Klytia 2 v. 
Zschokke, Heinrich, + 1848. 
The Princess of Brunswick- Wolfen- 
biittel, etc. 1 v. 


Students’ Series for School, College, and Home. 


Ausgaben 
mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Special-Wérterbiichern. 
Br.=Broschiert. Kart. = Kartoniert. 


Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 


t 1873. 
The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Fritz 
Bischoff. Br. M 0,50. Kart. 4 0,60. 


Burnett, Frances Hodgson 
(Am.). : 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von Dr. Ernst 
Groth. Br. 41,50 art. .# 1,60. — An- 
merkungen und Wörterbuch. Br. .# 0,40. 
fa rewe. Von Bertha Connell. 
aor Kart. & 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
7 Srterbuch. Br. A 0,40. 


Carlyle, Thomas, + 1881. 
The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). Von Dr. Ludwig Herrig. Br. 
1,00. Kart. 1,10. 


Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), 
t 1887. 
A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 


Otto Dost. Br. H 0,80. Kart. & 0,90.— 
Wörterbuch, Br. 4 0,40. 


Dickens, Charles, + 1870. 
Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A. 
—_— Br. # 1,20. Kart. # 1,30. 
Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. #1,40. Kart. MX, 50.— Wörter- 
buch (Firstand Second $ Series). Br. 41,00. 
A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. Tanger. Br. M 1,00. Kart. 1,10. 


Eliot, George (Miss Evans— 
Mrs. Cross), + 1880. 


The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. Æ. 
Conrad. Br. 1,70. Kart. Æ% 1,80. 


Ewing, Juliana Horatia, f 1885. 
ackanapes. Von Æ. Roos. Br. 40,50. 
. & 0,60. —Wirterbuch. Br. „# 0,20. 
The Brownies; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A. Müller. Br. M 0,60. 
Kart. & 0,70. .— Wörterbuch Br, 4 0,30. 
Timothy’s Shoes; An Idyll of the 
Wood; Benjyin Beastland. Von Æ. Roos. 
Br. Py 0,70. Kart. 0,80. — Wörter- 
buch. Br. # 0,30. 
Franklin, Benjamin (Am.), 
f 1790. 
His Autobiography. Von Dr. Karl 
Feyerabend, I. Teil. a 
re o); Br. # 1,00. Kart. 1,10. 
I. Teil. Die Mannesjahre (1731 bis 
ws Mit einer Beigabe: The Way to 
fealth. Von Dr. Karl Feyerabend. 
Br, # 1,20. Kart. 1,30. 


Freeman, Edward A. + 1892. 
Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C. 
Balzer. Br. 40,70. Kart. # 0,80. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 


Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. G. 
Tanger. Br. A 1,40. Kart. #& 1,50. 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 


+ 1864. 
Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. Von 
E. Ross. Br. 0,70. Kart. #4 0,80. — 
Anmerkungen und Wörterbuch. Br. 40,40. 
Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. Von Dr. /. 
Schmidt. 2 Parts. Br. æ 3,00. Kart. 
% 3,20. Part I. apart. T. A 1,70. 
Kart. #1,80. Part. II. apart. Br. 1,30. 
Kart. % 1,40. 
Longfellow, Henry Wads- 


worth (Am.), + 1882. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. Æ. 
Varnhagen. 2 Bande. Br. # 2,00. 
Kart. # 2,20. 1. Band apart. Br. # 1,00. 
Kart. 4 1,10. 2.Bandapart. Br. 1,00. 
Kart. 1,10. 

Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 

Babington, + 1859. 
England before the Restoration. (Histo: 
of England. Chapter I.) Von Dr. Ww 
Thine. Br. # 0,70. Kart. 0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter IJ.) Von 
Dr. W. Jhne. Br. 1,00. Kart. 1,10. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
Von Dr. Immanuel Schmidt. Br. 1,00. 
Kart. # 1,10. 

Lord Clive. (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R. Thum. Br. H 1,40. Kart. M 1,50. 

Ranke’s History of the Popes. (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. 
Br. # 0,60. Kart. 4 0,70. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. Br. # 1,50. 
Kart. # 1,60. 

McCarthy, Justin. 

The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32—35 of “A 
History of our own Times.”’) Von Dr. A. 
Hamann. Br. æ 0,60. Kart. & 0,70. 
— Wörterbuch. Br. Æ 0,20. 


Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood. Von Dr. R. Palm. Br. 
& 1,60. Kart. % 1,70. — Wörterbuch. 
Br. 4% 0,40. 


Scott, Sir Walter, + 1832. 

The Talisman. Von Dr. R. Dressel. 
Br. # 1,60. Kart. 1,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H. Lischhorn. Br. M 1,50. 
Kart. æ% 1,60. —Wérterbuch. Br. 40,50. 

Tales ofa Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H. Lischhorn. Br. M 1,70. 
Kart. # 1,80. 


Shakespeare, William, 7 1616. 
Twelfth Night; or, What you will. Von 
Dr. H. Conrad. Br. 1,40. Kart. 1,50. 

ulius Cæsar. Von Dr. /mmanuel 
Schmidt. Br. M 1,00. Kart. 4 1,10. 

Macbeth. Von Dr./mmanuel Schmidt. 
Br. # 1,00. Kart. # 1,10. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
Prince Charles Stuart. (History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles. 1713—1783.) Von 
Dr. Martin Krummacher. Br. M 1,20. 
Kart. # 1,30. 

The Seven Years’ War. Von Dr. M. 
Krummacher. Br. M 1,20. Kart. # 1,30. 


Tennyson, Alfred Lord, + 1892. 
Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A. Hamann. Br. M 0,70. Kart. 
M 0,80. — Wörterbuch. Br. 0,20. 


Thackeray, W. M. + 1863. 
Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 
gry Diamond. Von George Boyle. 

r. # 1,20. Kart. # 1,30. 


Yonge, Charlotte M., + 1901. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the Fear- 
less. Von Æ. Roos. Br. 0,90. Kart. 
& 1,00. — Wörterbuch. Br. . 0,20. 


Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 
Each Volume, bound M 2,25. 


Für Deutsche, 
Englische Conversationssprache 
von A. Schlessing. 
Französische Conversationssprache 
von L. Rollin, 
Russische Conversationssprache 
von Dr, Z. Kotransky. 


for English students. 
German Language of Conversation 
by A. Schlessing. 
A l'usage des étudiants français. 


Conversation Allemande par MM. 
L. Rollin et Wolfgang Weber, 
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Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 


For sale and for use in all countries. 


Crown 8vo. 

English-German and German-English. (JAMES.) TZhirty-ninth 
Edition. Sewed 4,50. Bound .# 5,00. 

English-French and French-English. (James & MOLE.) Sixteenth, 
entirely new and modern Edition. Sewed # 5,00. Bound é 6,00. 

English-Italian and Italian-English. (JAMES & GRASSI.) Twelfth 
Edition. Sewed # 5,00. 

Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 
in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement including all modern 
terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. 

Vol. I. Frangais-Allemand-Anglais. grème Edition. Avec un grand 
Supplément de 1901. 10,00. 
Grand Supplément du vol. I. séparément. . 2,00. 
» Il. English-German-French. sth Edition. With a large Supple- 
ment published in 1902. .# 10,00. 
Large Supplement to vol. II. separately. . 2,00. 
» IIl. Deutsch-Englisch-Franzésisch. 4. Auflage. Miteinem Nach- 
trage von 1902. .# 9,00. 
Nachtrag zu Band III. cinzeln 4 1,00. 
Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 
Bound .# 2,25. Sewed %# 1,50. 
These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date. 
English-German and German-English. Twenty-seventh Edition. 
English-French and French-English. Twenty-eighth Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Twentieth Edition. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Twenty-sixth Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Fourteenth Edition. 
Franzésisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Franzésisch. Achte Auflage. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Sechste Auflage. 
Espagnol-Frangais et Frangais-Espagnol. Troisième Edition. 


Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (KOMANSKY.) 
Dritte Auflage. Br. M 3,00. Geb. Aé 4,00. 


das Alte Testament. 


ited from the German. 


Imperial 40, 
eflage. Br. fé 18,00. 

Biblioteka Główna UMK \USEN.) 2 Bde. 4. ver- 
300000748939 WEBER.) Zweiund- 
Hanapucn der Fremaworter. | WEBER.) sreozennite Auflage. Br. H 3,00. 


Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (RIGUTINI & BULLE.) 
albmarokko .# 20,50. 
BERN TAUCHNITZ, LEIPZIG, 
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Latest Volumes: 


3680. The Countess and The King’s Diary. By Per cy, Whit 

3681. The Adventures of Harry Revel. ByA.T. Quiller- ae. 

3682. Barlasch of the Guard. By Henry Seton Mérrima’ 

3683. Griff of Griffithscourt. By Helen Mathers. 

3684. Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his Son. By a 
George Horace Lorimer. ; 

3685. Barhain Brocklebank, M.D: By M: Betham- Edwards. 

3686/87. Place and Power. By Ellen Thorneycroft, Fowler. : 

3688. The Lady Paramount. By Henry Harland,- ‘ oes 

3689. The Five Nations. By Rudyard Kipling. aye 

3690/91. A Passage Perilous. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 

3692/93. The Long Night. By Stanley J. Weyman. 

3694. The Yellow Van. By Richard Whiteing. 

3695/96. The Heart of Rome. By F. Marion ‘Crawford. 

3697. Tea-Table Talk and The Observations of Henry. By 
Jerome K. Jerome. 

3698/99. Mankind in the Making. By H. G.Wellss 

3700. Adventures of Gerard. By A. Conan Doyle.: +. ~ 

3701/2. Katharine Frensham. By Beatrice Harraden, 

3703. The Relentless City. By E. F, Benson. 

3704. An Unshared Secret, and Other Stories. By Florence 
Montgomery. ° 

3705/6. My Poor Relations. By Maarten Maartens. 

3707. Odd Craft. By W. W. Jacobs. 

3708. Denis Dent. By E. W. Hornung?, s 

3709. A Daughter of the Vine. By Gertrude Atherton. ei 

3710. If Only, etc. By F. C. Philips. $, 


The Tauchnitz Edition is to be had of all Book- = 
sellers and Railway Libraries on the Continent, price 
A 1,60. or 2 francs per volume. A complete 
logue of the Tauchnitz Edition ts attached to this 


